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OBJECTIVES OF THE DEMONSTRATION CENTER 

The jpurpcse of the Demonstration Center at Euclid Central Junior High School and 
Western Reserve University was to demonstrate o total English program for grades seven, 
eight and nine, in literature, language, and composition; and to display special sched- 
ulira and teacher use. This major purpose subsumed several related objectives whose 
fulfillment focilitated the demonstration over a period of two years: 

1 . To plan and execute eleven three-dc^, three week-long and several one-day 
conferences which would introduce the philosophy, methods, and materials ot 
the Demonstration Center curriculum to those participating in the program. 

2. To publish and distribute bulletins containing articles explaining the philosophy, 
methods and materials of the Demonstration Center curriculum. 

3. To publish and distribute teaching units which explain the methods and mater- 
ials of the curriculum in detail. 

4. To prepare in-service training kits concerning various phases of the curriculum 
for use by interested school systems. 

5. To conduct research in an attempt to evaluate the curriculum and techniques 
of the Demonstration Center. 



INTRODUCTION 



ACTIVITIES 



The activities of the Demonstration Center grew from assumptions concerning how to 
reach the stated objectives. The first major assumption (supported by considerame re- 
search in the area of planned change) was that the teachers to whom the curriculum was 
to be demonstrated would accept tbs program only if it were demonstrated under condi- 
tions closely similar to their own experience. This assumption led logically to four gen- 
eral policies. First, all the personnel of the Center should continue to be regular class- 
room teachers with the responsibilities and work entailed. Second, so far os possible, 
the teacher load should be maintained. Third, all classes should be open for observation 
at any time. Fourth, the Center should use authoritative speakers to support the over- 
all pi^ram. 

A second assumption which directed the Demonstration Center activities was that, 
although the program and classroom techniques might seem obvious and simple to follow, 
such superficial imitation might become grossly misdirected if it were not solidly founded 
in an understanding of the philosophy which underlay the program. Consequently, it 
seemed necessary to do everything p^ible to orient observers toward the underlying 
philosophy. The demonstration program, therefore, took the following forms: First, 
rather than emphasizing open observation of classes at any time, e.rbrt was concentrated 
in structured conferences which included workshops and , discussion groups to deal with 
the principles supporting the techniques observed in the classroom. Second, a bulletin 
was written and distributed prior to each conference in order to provide further orienta- 
tion. 

A third assumption was that teachers interested in using aspects of the Center's cur- 
riculum would need a great deal of support. Since it would be impossible to visit or 
carry on lengiby personal correspondence, some supportive measures had to be developed. 
Consequently, the units of instruction were prepar^ in great detail, and publicity was 
sent to administrators, supervisors and department heads emphasizing the value of "teams" 
attending conferences. Also, the Center undertook the preparation of in-service training 
materials in the areas which were most likely to be unfamiliar to English teachers— lin- 
guistics and remedial instruction. 
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Concern for both breadth and depth led to the decision to develop conferences 
covering the major principles of the Demonstration Center curriculum, and confer- 
ences focusing on s^cific aspects of English education. 

The desire to reach as wide an audience as possible led to the design of publicity, 
the decision to accept any and all opportunities to speak about or demonstrate the cur- 
riculum, and the development of special conferences for college students. 

Finally, the desire to continue improving the curriculum and the need for formal 
evaluation of its effectiveness led to the development of research projects. 

Thus all the activities of the Demonstration Center resulted from decisions con- 
cerning the most appropriate methods of accomplishing our major objective: the 
effective demonstration of a total junior high school English curriculum. 

STAFF OF THE DEMONSTRATION CENTER 

The staff of the Euclid Central Demonstration Center in 1963-1964 included a 
director, two assistant directors, an editor, five full-time teachers and a full-time 
secretary. The Project Director was released from two-thirds of his regular teaching 
load. He utilized nis non-teaching time in the preparation of materials, planning of 
conference activities, delivering of addresses at local and national conventions, cor- 
relating of staff activities, supervising of teacher training, and the other numerous 
administrative duties connects with the operation of a demonstration center. 

One assistant director, released from one-third of his teaching load, was in 
charge of mailing, publicity, general correspondence, and preparation iX curriculum 
and audio-visual materials. A second assistant director, who was a member of the 
Western Reserve University faculty, was charged with preparation of an in-service 
training course in linguistics. The editor for the Center, also released from one-third 
of his teaching load, was responsible for editing all curriculum, publicity and in- 
service training materials. 

The full-time teachers at Euclid Central, in addition to their regular teaching 
responsibilities, wrote teaching materials and bulletin articles, prepared and ran 
workshops and discussion groups during conferences and assisted at programs outside 
the Center. During the conferences all staff members conducted classroom observa- 
tions, workshops and discussion groups. 

Staff Summaiy: 1963^1964 

uirector - Mr. George Hillocks, Jr. 

Assistant Directors - Mr. John C. Ingersoll, Dr. Joseph H. Friend 
Editor - Mr. James F. McCampbell 
Teachers - Miss Susan Bailey 

Mr. Michael C. Flanigan 
Mr. Jack L. Granfield 
Mrs. Betty Lou Miller 
Mrs. Lynn Reppa 
Secretary - Miss Janice Rick 

The following changes took place in the 1964-1965 Demonstration Center staff. 
Only one assistant directorship position was retained. This assistant director, released 
from one-half of his regular teaching load, was charged with oiganization of college 
and week-long conferences and preparation and editing of materials and in-service 
training programs. Two new positions were created— coordinator of materials and 
services and research assistant. The coordinator was responsible for the production 
and distribution of curriculum materials The research assistant was chaig^ with a 
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number of duties, from preparation of curriculum materials to planning and con- 
ducting conferences. The full-time teaching staff increased from five to six. 

Staff Summaiy: 1964-1965 

Director - Mr. George Hillocks, Jr. 

Assistant Director - Mr. James F. McCampbell 
Coordinator of Materials and Services - Mr. Michael C. Flanigan 
Research Assistant - Mrs. Betty Lou Miller 
Teachers - Miss Caroline Baird 
Miss Barbara Brode 
Mr. Jack L. Granfield 
Mrs. Lynn Reppa 
Miss Tina Tinlcnam 
Miss Paula Winiski 
Secretary - Miss Janice Rick 

Although each member of the staff was given assigned responsibilities, the suc- 
cessful operation of the Center depended to a large extent on the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the staff in carrying out the great number of activities and services* 

It would be impossible to summarize the time and energy which each person connected 
with the Center spent in making the program a success. 

MATERIALS: TEACHING UNITS AND BULLETINS 

Perhaps the most important and time consuming activity of the Demonstration 
Center was the writing and production of teaching units. The Center assumed that 
a visit to classes at Euclid Ceriral Junior High School and an opportunity to talk 
with teachers could do little more than interest visitors in the English pr^ram. In 
order to effect change in the teaching behavior of visitors, it would be necessary to 
provide not simply single lesson plans, but complete units of instruction which might 
change the direction of teaching for a few weeks and perhaps permanently. For four 
years, from 1959-1963, Euclid Central's English Department had been developing units 
of instruction within a curricular framework which embodied literaturo, language and 
composition. These units had not been written out for formal distribution, and an im- 
mediate problem which faced the staff was how best to write such units. 

The staff of the Center considered two alternatives: a resource unit with general 
suggestions for procedures and a carefully outlined teaching unit with highly specific 
directions. The resource unit would have included an essay describing the objectives 
and general procedures of the unit and a list of materials sorted into lesson groups. The 
staff felt, however, that the procedures were so important to the success of the units 
that they should be outlined in detail. There was a real fear that visitors might use a 
general resource unit as a basis for a series of lectures or assign the works listed one 
after the other without differentiating reading materials for students of varying abil- 
ities and without relating the reading selections in such a way that each selection con- 
tributed specifically to the student's ability to read the following selection, it was 
felt tlxit if the units were specific,they could be used as resource units, they could be 
changed to suit the needs of various teachers and students who might use them, or they 
could be followed cioselv by those who felt the need to follow them closely. Such units, 
the staff decided, should reflect the general philosophy of the Demonstration Center 
English curriculum, should suggest specific activities for the study of various phases of 
English, should supply materials sucn as study guides for the various works to be read 
in the unit, and models for the teaching of composition, and should provide bibliog- 




raphies for outside reading. Thus, the following format was developed for the units: ' 

1) on essay called "Teaching the Unit" which presents an overview of the unit; 

2) a^ materials page; 3) the unit lessons which describe procedures for reading essays, 
fiction, drama and poetry, for teaching composition and for initiating lar^uage study; 
4) the study guides and composition models whfch are part of the lessons; and 5) the 

for outiide reading. The unit process is described in detail on pages 4 
througn 7 of the appendix and sample units appear on pages 45 through 128. 

Writing the units was no easy task. It seems to be one thing fo plan a unit and 
carry it out in the classroom but quite another to write a unit in erK>ugh detail so that 
another teacher in another environment can use it without being offended by the detail 
which may be altogether necessary for that teacher. What the staff hoped to say in o 
given unit was this: Here are specific concepts and skills which are important in the 
study of English. Here is a procedure for teaching them. Here is an area where skills 
learned in another unit can be helpful. And here is a method of determining whether 
you have taught what you set out to teach. Whether the units could be used success* 
fully by others remained to be seen. 

Though writing units was an extremely difficult and time consuming task, nearly 
every member of Euclid Central's English Department during the school year 19^-1964 
took some part in the writing. Though the majority of the teachers were carrying foil 
teaching loads (the director, assistant director, and editor of the Demonstration Center 
taught one-quarter to one-half time), they devoted evenings and weekencb to the writ- 
ing of materials. Strenuous as it was, the writing was in a sense therapeutic. Even 
three new teachers felt a responsibility and a sense of involvement in the success or 
failure of the Demonstration Center. The program belonged to no one person. Every 
teacher had a share,and everyone worked harder. Teachers were willing to prepare 
special handouts for classroom visitors and to plan carefully for discussion groups they 
were to lead. The sharing in the writing of materials led to a pride in them which en- 
courcged revisions of materials which had been poorly written or lessons which had been 
inadequately explained. In short the complete cooperation of the full-time EiMlish 
teachbrs with the director, assistant director, and editor of the Demonstration Center 
was aopolutely essential. 

^ During its first year of operation the Center produced twelve units of from thirty 
to fifty pages each. By the close of the second year a total of thirty-one units were 
available for distribution. Many of these units were written during the summer of 1964 
which alleviated considerably the burden of writing units during the 19^-1965 school 
yMr. The following is a complete list of units which were written, published, and dis- 
tributed to conference participants and to teachers and school systems who ordered them 
by mail: 

Seventh Grade Eighth Grade Ninth Grade 



Average: Animal Stories Characterization 

Courage Coming of Age 

Physical Environment 
Man and Nature 



Average 

ond Honors: Definition and 
Etymology 
Form Classes 
(Morphology) 
Semantics 



Dialects 

Semantics 

Syntax 



Man and Culture 
The Outcast 
Survival 
Symbolism 
Social Protest 

Semantics 

Change in th« English 
Language 
The Newspaper 
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Honors: Al legory and 

Syml^Cism 
Courage 
Justice 



Allegory and 
Symbolism 
Power 
Satire 



The Epic Hero 
The A^thic Hera 
The Tragic Hera 
Satire 
Symbolism 



J !?"®Wna onth the Demomlratlon Center pmdDeed a total of 

eight bulletjnt. One of these bulletlnt was a compilation of the flist six bulletins 

tae ^3 £ {:“ir'®"'*’'"nThls publleoHon is Included in 

the oppe^ix this rmrt.) The bulletins were Intended to provide o theoietiool 

fromworlc 0(^t which the individual units might be viewed. The ortt^ln rtie 
^lleHns, wri^i^orgely ^ members of the Demonstration Center staff, provided 
^lonottons rf the general philt^hy underlying the cuirlculum, descriptions of 

*•* eufttculum, introductions^to new 
subject motteis, such os linguistics, and descriptions of particular units 



PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIALS 



Ik. •* ^ Demonstrotion Center were written by 

the Euclid Central staff or were contracted for specific confeience bulletira ftm 
MMde writers. After Mch article or unit was written, edited and typed,"tuXt 
was used ta run mimeograph copiw. From 300 ta 500 copies of eacH unit and 

“li® INm was mimeographed, stu- 

dentsv rare u^ to wj^le the material. Each item was then stapledby ^nd and 

sf^ for maillM or distribution at conferences. Thirty-one units, eigN bulletins 
and several stu^nt publications were published over a two-yeor period. * 

*** approximately 17,560 units and bulletins that were distributed to 
MnfereiKe participants and the 1500 units and bulletins given ta 
200 visiting college students, the Demonstration Center filled 1397 mail reauesis 

ThJo^^IZ’dL September 1964 te JunT?965. 



Alabama 


1 


Alaska 


5 


Arizona 


8 


Arkansas 


5 


California 


66 


Colorado 


18 


Connecticut 


13 


Delaware 


7 


Florida 


24 


Georgia 


3 


Hawaii 


5 


Idaho 


2 


Illinois 


99 



Indiana 


16 


Iowa 


16 


Kansas 


3 


Kentucky 


1 


Louisiana 


18 


Maine 


4 


Marylond 


15 


Massachusetts 


30 


Michigan 


58 


Minnesota 


68 


Mississippi 


3 


Missouri 


12 


Montana 


9 



Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 



5 

1 

1 

49 

5 

151 

8 

1 

268 

4 

11 

71 

1 



South Carolina 


4 


South Dakota 


2 


Tennessee 


7 


Texas 


10 


Utah 


1 


Vermont 


9 


Virginia 


21 


Washington 


5 


Wash., D.C. 


2 


West Virginia 


11 


Wisconsin 


5 


Wyoming 


3 
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Appraxlmatelv 1000 units and bulletins were distributed at meetings and conven- 
tions attended b/ Demonstration Center personnel. 

Free sir«gle copies of units and bulletins were sent upon request to approximately 
200 people. 

PUBLICITY 

The primaiy method of advertising the Demonstration Center conferences was 
the mailing of flyers to a selected list of teachers, pirincipals and schools. Approx- 
imately six thousand names were on the permanent mailing list. Additional mailing 
lists were purchased from the National Council of Teachers of English for three special 
flyers that were distributed during the year. 

The usual procedure for mailina flyers was to mimeograph a detailed description of 
each conference, type address labels which students attached to flyers, and to stamp 
and mail the flyers tnree weeks before the conference was to take place. 

In addition to mailed announcements and schedules, the Center was publicized in 

E rofessional |ournals and magazines. A one-page ad was run in the English Journal for 
December, 1964. The National Association of Secondary-School Principals Newsletter 
Composition of December, 1964, publicized the Center's activities and materials in 
a short article that reached thousarids of subscribers. This same Bulletin published ar- 
ticles by four members of the Demonstration Center staff In February, 1964. These 
attract some attention and reauests for materials followed. 

The individual flyer methoa of advertising produced the most results. Approxi- 
mately eighty per cent of all conference participants were reached In this way. The 
National Association of Secqndary-School Principals Newsletter accounted for another 
five or six per cent, and the rest of the participants came to the conferences because of 
visitations from the Center's staff to their scIimIs or because of Information given to 
them by friends who attended other conferences. 

Three or four people responded to the ad In the Epalish Journal, but no one was 
known to have registered for any conference as a result of the ad. 

CC:^FERENCES 

Introduction 

Although the original proposal to the United States Office of Education for the 
Demonstration Center called for from twenty-five to fifty conference participants^ the 
response to conference publicity was so great that the Center decided to accept ^Aore 
conference registrations. During the 1963 - 1964 school year the Center tried to limit 
participants to one hurxlred thirty. During the second ysur (1964 - 1965) the Center 
decided to accept all registrations received, so that some conferences were attended 
by well over two hundred teachers and administrators. While this put a strain on the 
facilities, the Center found that It was possible to handle slightly over two hundred 
participants without excessive Inconvenience. 

In general the conferences were planned to introduce the participants to the phil- 
osophy underlying the curriculum and to specific teaching units, techniques and mater- 
ials. During the 1963 - 1964 year the conferences began on Thursday evening with a 
speaker from Western Reserve University. After this presentation participants registered 
for the Fridoy and Saturday sessions. This registration was an attempt to hold each 
classroom observation and discussion group to fifteen participants. Unfortunately, 



path ciMnts did not always follow the schedules they had chosen. The result was that 
some classrooms and discussion groups were jammed with thirty to forty participants, 
while others were very small. The consequences of such jamminq, especially in groups 
intended for discussion, are obvious. 

Early on Friday morning large group orientation sessions were held to acquaint 
visitors with scheduling procedures, tracking, grading, and some of the main ideas to 
be demonstrated during the conference. 

The class observations which followed throughout the day were intended to de“ 
monstrate the use of specific materials and classroom procedures. Teachers planned 
class sessions in such a way that, with the help of handouts, visitors could see how a 
particular lesson fit into a larger scheme. The teaching units distributed and discussed 
at each conference were intei^ed to help in the understanding of classroom observations. 

The discuss* Dn groups on Friday and Saturday dealt with aspects of the curriculum 
which could iK>t be fully explained by single class demonstrations. These groups ranged 
from sessions in which particirants planned teaching units to sessions in which they ex- 
amined and diseased particular methods, such cs informal reading inventories. 

The final activity of each conference, a speech by a leading authority in English 
or English education, was planned to lend a note of authority to the conference. 

During the second year (1964-1965) the Thursday evening sessions were abandoned 
at the suggestion of conference participants. Instead, the conferences began Thursday 
morning with discussion groups and class observations. On Thursday afternoon the con- 
ference presented a local speaker, usually from Western Reserve University, and an 
orientation session. While participants in the 1963-1964 conferences were able to take 
part in twelve different activities, this change in scheduling enabled the 1964-1965 
participants to take part in as many as seventeen. 

AAost activities were scheduled for about forty minutes, some for seventy, and 
some for three hours. In general, however, participants followed the school schedule 
for Thursday and Friday activities, so they changed activities every forty minutes. The 
SMcific activities, while offering a great variety, were closely related and focused ^ 
the reading materials, the orientation and the speeches, sc> that they presented a well- 
focused, directed approach Father than a confused multiplicity. 

Before summarizing the activities of the weekend conferences which took place over 
the two years which the Center was in operation, it is important to note some of the changes 
and developments which occurred in the over-all program. 

The first conference in 1963 operated primarily on a general and theoretical level. 

As a first attempt at conference organization, the staff decided to present an overview of 
the curriculum structure and theory, reserving particular considerations for later in the 
year. But this engendered many comments on specific classroom techniques and procedures. 
It seemed as though the participants wanted to know everything at once. Such questions 
were anticipated in planning later conferences, and appropriate activities were incorpor- 
ated mto the schedule. By 1965 the Center managed to achieve a balance of activities 
and discussions based on the experience gained in planning the earlier conferences and 
on the reactions of participants to the questionnaire mailed out at the end of the firet year. 

The follow-up discussions dealing with review of what had occurred in the classroom 
observations were dropped as a formal activity, since this was covered informally in pri- 
vate discussions between the staff and the participants. Concurrently, it was found that 
fof informal discussion was an important part of conference scheduling,and fa- 
cilities for such an activity were set up for each session. The time previously allotted to 
follow-ups was utilized for workshops on specific lessons techniques, such as Le^n 
Plans for Teaching the Tanka, Grading, Study Guides and Inventories, and so on. 
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The type of participant and the capabilities of the staff changed significantly over 
the two-year period. In terms of participants, the people who attended later conferences 
seemed more susceptible to curriculum innovation, more aware of developments in edu- 
cation, and more enthusiastic about participation in the conference. This impression is 
supported by the answers to the questionnaires returned following the last conference in 
1965. It is also supported by the nature of the workshops and discussion groups which 
took place during the second year. The groups were concerned mainly with questions 
of structure, tecmique and theory, rather than more superficial problems of scheduling, 

ekeeping and lavatory permits. (The orientation and modular scheduling workshop, 
which were created to answer general questions on the background and scheduling of the 
school, also helped raise the level of worbhop discussions.) 

The returning participants from 1963-1964 forced many phases of the second yMr 
conferences to operate on a more sophisticated and complex level. To provide activ- 
ities for people who had attended previous conferences, such workshops as Building a 
Unit and Implementing Curriculum Change were offered. These activities were well 
attended. 

The number of conference participants attending increased over a two-yddr period. 
The last conference in 1965 drew over 200 people. Between 1963 and 1965'there was 
an increase in the proportion of participants from out of state. Concomitant with this 
increase in participation was a sizable increase in requests for Demonstration Center ma- 
terials. These requests were mailed to the Center from all over the United States. One 
of the reasons for such an increase in interest can be attributed to the enthusiasm of the 
people who, upon returning to their school systems, encouraged others to attend confer- 
ences, distributed materials and shared new ideas. 

In terms of the Demonstration Center staff, the chan^ observable over the two- 
year period were in the direction of growth: growth in ability to organize and present 
interesting and informative workshops, and in the knowledge and background necessary 
to handle participants' questions. This staff development resulted from the experience 
gained while working long and hard on the materials and activities of the Demonstration 
Center and from the contact with teachers and administrators which the Center provided. 
Members of the teaching staff have been in demand throughout the area, and many were 
offered positions in out of state systems. 

This staff development, along with the overwhelmingly favorable response to the 
activities and servires provided by the Demonstration Center, has been an excellent 
indication of the success of the program. The three-day conferences were, without a 
doubt, the most vivid and immediate gauge of this success. 

Conferences: 1963 - 1964 

Conference I: Structure and Teaching: 

Building the English Curriculum: October 17-19, 1963 

As the title indicates, the focus of the conference was the structure and use of the 
theme-concept unit. The major areas considered were the construction of units, the 
selection ana adaptation of materials for various levels and abilities, and the theoretical 
basis for the concept-centered curriculum. 

The activities offered to participants by the Center included observations of reg- 
ular class sessions, follow-up discussions of these sessions.and workshops. The worlohops, 
which consisted of small groups working with a member of the staff or a special consultant. 



included trie following (Unless otherwise indicated, groups were directed by personnel 
of the Center): 

Literary Theory; (Dr. Reiss, Western Reserve University) Discussion of various 
theories for the analysis and study of literature. 

Theory for Curriculum Development ! Discussion of philosophy behind the devel- 
opment of new curricula with emphasis on the Demonstration Center program. 

The Administrator’s View of the English Proarqm : (Mr. Robb, Principal, Euclid 
Central Junior High School) Scheduling problems involved in the formation of 
remedial, average, and honors English classes at each grade level. Community 
relations problems that assert themselves as a result of an unorthodox English 
program, and how these can best be handled. 

Classroo m Groupinq i How to set up small groups within the classroom, and the 
value of such grouping in English instruction. 

Formulating Questions : How to compose meaningful questions for study guides 
and class discussions. The rationale behind question formulation and problem- 
solving situations. 

SelecJ'in g and Adapting Materia 1s t Sources for suitable unit material. Indiv- 
idualizing instruction through selection of appropriate readings. 

Initiating Curriculum Change in English : (Mr. Holloway, Superintendent of 
Secondary Instruction, Euclid Public Schools) Problems of curriculum innova- 
tion. How to instigate change. 

The sp^kers brought in from outside the Euclid mtem were Dr. Harold C. Martin, 
Harvard University, Chairman of the Commission on English of the College Entrance 
Examination Board; and Dr. Edmund Reiss, who was at that time Chairman of the Com- 
parative Literature Department, Western Reserve University. Dr. ReLss is now a pro- 
fessor at the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Martin addressed the participants on the 
topic of English curriculum, based on the suggestions of the Commission on English. 

Dr. Reiss spoke on levels of meaning in literature. 

Special consultants for the conference were Dr. Wesley A. Erbe, at that time 
Chairman of the Western Reserve Department of Education, and Dr, Harold L. Wise, 
Professor of Education, V/estern Reserve University. Dr. Erbe is now on the staff of 
Bowling Green State University. 

The total attendance for this conference was 131. In order to prevent over-crowding 
of classrooms, the registration was closed several days before*each 1963-1964 conference. 
Therefore, late registrants were unable to attend. This practice was discontinued for the 
last conference of the year and all 1964-1965 conferences. 

Conference II: Concepts of Man: 

A Curriculum for Average Students: December 5-7, 1963 

This conference concerned itself with the middle track of the school program, the 
average curriculum. This curriculum is designed for students of varying abilities, rang- 
ing from non-corrective slow readers to high IQ, low motivated students— including all 
students who do not fall in the remedial or honors program. In approaching the average 
curriculum, this conference emphasized curriculum theory and the building of theme- 
concept units, materials for the overage classroom, techniques for teaching average stu- 
dents to read and write in a curriculum which integrates literature, language and com- 
position, and curriculum innovation arxi teacher training. 

In addition to the regular classroom olxervations and follow-up discussions, the Center 
provided the following workshops for conference participants: 
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Unit Building; (Mess Barber, Shore Junior High School, Euclid) Examining materials 
prepared by the Demonstration Center and exploring possibilities for developing new 
units for use in the secondary school. 

Curriculum Theory : Examining the theoretical basis for a curriculum in literature and 
considering ways of putting throry into action in the classroom. 

Selecting Materials for Units: Selection of concepts, themes, and materials for slow, 
average, and bright students in the context of particular units. 

Grouping in the Classroom! Techniques for grouping and conducting group work 
within a class on the basis of ability and type of activity. 

Team Teaching ! Examining some of the literature on team teaching, suggesting the 
values and difficulties of the process, and discussing the applications that Euclid 
Central has made of team teaching. 

Building an English Department! Discussion of the problems of gathering an adequate 
staff and of instiKiting in^'service training in both lai^e and small English departments. 
Attacking Problems on Composition! (Miss Freeman, Elementary English supervisor, 
Euclid Public Schools) Methods for diagnosing special problems, reducing frustration, 
and motivating weak students. 

Teaching Reading Through Literature! Explaining the use of literature in a thematic 
unit for developing reading skills such as reading for main ideas, important details, 
and implications. 

Testing and Evaluation ! (Dr. Harold Wise, Western Reserve University) Requirements 
of a good teacher-made test. Value of standardized tests. Compositions as a means 
of evaluating learning. Teacher's evaluation of his teaching. 

Attacking Problems in Reading: (Miss Freeman) The classroom teacher and the poor 
reader. Diagnosing reading problems. Steps toward correction of problems. The 
role of the specialists. Finding materials. 

Concept Development! Defining a concept. The value of teaching concepts. Methods 
for teaching concepts. 

Modular Scheduling; Problems and advantages of scheduling by 20 minute modules. 
Initiating Curriculum Change in English ; The cost of a program in English which 
does not utilize a standard text in every class. Involving teachers in curriculum 
change. Problems which must be facecl in the area of teacher training to initiate a 
new program. Stimulating curriculum change in English. 

Literary Theory : (Dr. McCoiiom, Western Reserve University) Knowledge of con- 
flict as it reveals meaning in literary works. The relationship between drama and other 
literary forms. The kinds of knowledge necessary to the understanding of literature. 
Evaluative Criteria : Evaluating English teachers. Setting up criteria. The formal 
background necessary for good teaching. Activities in whicn the English teacher should 
participate. 

The workshops on Using the Euclid Central Curriculum and Modular Scheduling were 
designed to provide participants with a background about the school by offering an over- 
view of the curriculum and of the class scheduling system. The groups which discussed 
administrative problems and teacher training and evaluation were established for the 
participants who, as department heads or administrators, had special interest in these 
areas. 

Guest speakers for this crnference were Dr. James R. Squire, bcecutive Secretary 
of NCTE; and Dr. W. G. McCoiiom, Professor of English and Dramatic Arts, Western 
Reserve University. Dr. Squire's speech was entitled "Teaching Ideas in the Junior High 
School". Qr. McCoiiom spoke on the element of conflict in drama and its value in 
structuring literary study. 
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Special consulfante invited to augment the staff in workshop sessions during this 
conference included Dr. Harold Wise, Western Reserve Univeisily; Dr. Elyse Fleming, 
Associate Professor of Education, Western Reserve Univenity. 

The total attendence for this conference was 156. The registration was limited to 
between 120 and 150 participants, so late applicants were referred to later conferences. 

Conference III: Approaches to Literature: 

A Curriculum for Honors Students: January 16-18, 1964 

The January, 1964 conference dealt with such problems os developing an honors 
cuiriculum, approaches to literature for above average students, and teaching creative 
writing. The participants also concerned themselves with identifying and undeistanding 
the gifted child. 

Because of the small number of honors classes at Euclid Central, and the large number 
of participants, a new technique for class observations was tried. All honors sections were 
bro^cast on clwed circuit television. The reaction of students, teachers, and partici- 
^nfs to this device was good, although many participants did express a desire to see the 
honors classes first hand. This, of course, was not feasible without seriously limiting the 
number who could see an honors class in action. The participants did, however, have an 
opportunity to attend the average class sessions. 

The workshops for this conference centered around topics which focused on some aspect 
of the Honors Curriculum. These included the following: 

Initiatinn an Honors Curricu lum in English : The cost of a program in English which 
does not utilize a standard text in every class. Involving teachers in curriculum 
change. Problems to be faced in the area of teacher training to initiate a new 
program. The need for a carefully defined honors program. 

Setting Obj ectives for Honors Units ; (Dr. Wise, Western Reserve Univereity) The 
kinds of object ives that should be set for students pursuing honors units. Judging 
whether the objectives have been met. 

Teaching Image and Symbol: Teaching students to read a text carefully to examine 
the significance of images and symbols. 

Creative Writing; Creative writing which can be taught in the junior high. Tech- 
niques the teacher can use to bring about satisfactory results in creative writing. 
Sequence in the Honors Pryiram; The lines of sequence from grade level to grade 
level within the junior high honors program. The lines of sequence which exist 
from unit to unit within the individual grade level. 

Creativity an d the Gifted Child ; (Dr. Fleming, Western Reserve Univenity) The 
nature of creativity in the gifted. Research and creativity. Implications for the 
curriculum. 

In addition to these specialized topics, the usual basic workshops, such as Unit Building 
and Aguiar Scheduling, were offered for people who had not attended previous sessions. 

To assist the regular Euclid Central staff, educators with special interest in the areas 
under discussion were asked to speak and conduct workshops. The speaker included Dr. 

^ul A. Olson, Co-Director, Universit)^ of Nebraska Curriculum Development Center, 
Guggenheim Fellow, 1962-1963; and Dr. Edmund Reiss. Dr. Elyse Fleming and Dr. 

Harold Wise were asked to be special consultants. 

The estimated number of participants was 146. Again the figure was limited due to 
closing of registration. 
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Conference IV: Reading and Writing: 

The Remedial Program: February 27-29, 1964 

The fourth conference of the 1963-1964 program studied the English curriculum from the 
point of view ^ the remedial student. Participants met for 3 days to consider the prob- 
lems of organizing o remedial rooding and writing program^ finding matoriou for toaching 
basic reading skills, developing techniques for aidina the poor writer,, buildii^ in- 
service training programs for remedial teachers, andlwndling reading and writing problems 

in the average classroom. ^ ^ ^ 

Once again the Center made use of closed circuit television to accommodate the 
lai^e number of participants who wished to observe the remedial classes in session* 
Presenting such classes offered a special problem since most of the students were working 
on individual skill-bi!ilding activities. It was decided that the teacher would circulate 
around the room describing the various activities os the students worked. Observors* 
questiortt and further explanation of techniques were handled in small group discussions 
following the telecast. 

In an attempt to fulfill the needs expected among people who would attend a 
conference on the remedial program, the Center sche^led workshops on a variety of 
topics. Some were geared primarily to the reading or writing teacher, while others were 
designed to help the regular classroom teacher in his struggle to cope with the below- 
average student. 

A sample of the workshops offered at this conference are explained briefly below: 

The Slow l^mer in the Average Classroom: Adjusting materiols to individual 
abilities within the regular classroom. 

Teachiiui Woi^ Attack Ski I Is : (Miss Freeman, Elementary Supervisor, Euclid 
Public ^hools) Approaches to teaching a basic reading skill. 
rtructuring a Remedial Reading Class: The organization of a remedial class. Sel- 
ection of suitable materials. 

Creating Reading Interest: Motivating slow readers. Developirra student interest. 
In-Seiyice Training Pfograms for Remedial Reading and Writing Teachers: (Mr, 
McCabe, teacher, Newton Public Schools) 

Informal Reading and Composition Inventories : (Mr. McCabe) Constructing and 

evaluating inventories to diagnose student problems. _ , . . i%. ^ 

Speakers engaged for the conference were r^r. Margaret Early, Assistant Director 

of the Reading Center and Professor of Educatioh, University of Syracuse, P^ident of 
the National Conference on Research in English; and Dr. Mary C. Austin, Profe^r of 
Education, Western Reserve University, formerly Director of the Harvard-Carnegie 
Reading Study and Lecturer in the Graduate School of Education. 

Mr. Bernard McCabe, Curriculum Consultant for Newton Public Schools, Newton, 
Massachusetts, was a special consultant for this conference. Mr. McCabe was formerly 
the reading consultant for Euclid Public Schools, and in this capacity he was instrumental 
in structuring the remedial program in Euclid. 

It is estimated from official registration lists that 150 people attended this conference. 

Conference V: The English Language: 

The Linguistic Approach: April 9-11, 1964 

Because linguistics is a topic of great interest in English curriculum today, and be- 
cause many questions arise concerning the approach to language study at the Demonstra- 
tion Center, the fifth conference was devoM to the study of this approach. In addition 
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to presenting morphology and syntax os areas of study in the secondary school curriculum, 
the conference also reviewed the somewhat neglectM areas of tenguage study: dialects, 
etymology and language history. 

in edition to the regular activities, this conference also offered a preview of long* 
uage filrm from the Indiana University Audio-Visual Center, and arranged for a display 
of paperback books. The workshops scheduled for the three-day conference reflected to 
some degree the controversy in the area of grammar instruction, in addition to providing 
basic information about the concepts of linguistic study. Although it provided every op- 
portunity for the traditional grammarian and the linguistic grammarian to discuss their 
differences and voice their agreements, the emphasis of the conference was in the direc- 
tion of curriculum innovation in the area of grammar and language study. 

The following v^orkshop descriptions reveal the problems and ideas under discussion 
at this conference. 

Modular Schedulirw; (Mr. Robb, Princi^l, Euclid Central) Explarxition of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the 20-minute period modular schedule. 

Grarrmiar and Parents : Public relations problems and solutions involved in curriculum 
change in English. 

In-Syrice Trainirw in Linguistics : Evaluation and implementation of the Demonstra- 
tion Center plans for in-service training in linguistics. 

Why Not Traditional Scl^ I Gramt^r ?: (Miss Mildred Abbott, English department 
head at John Adams High School, Cleveland) The problems and inadequacies of 
traditional grammar instruction. 

Introduction to Linguistic Grammar: Major areas of study and major techniques of 
linguistic grammar. 

Linguistics and Composition: Implications of linguistic analyses of student themes 
and other implications of linguistics in teaching composition. 

Etymojogy : Techniaues for, and values of etymological study. 

Phonology : (Dr. Rcoerts, Western Reserve University) The linguistic approach to 
accurate transcription of oral language. 

Dialects and Usage: (Dr. Friend, Western Reserve University) The linguistic anal- 
yses of dialects and usage, with implications for the classroom* 

Histoiv of English : (Dr. Reiss, Western Reserve University) The laws governing 
linguistic change and illustrations of these changes in the English bnguage. 

Morphology and Syntax : Some of the more sophisticated techniques of linguistic 
analysis. 

Grammatical Systems: (Dr. Roberts, Western Reserve University) Some of the more 
recent systems of linguistic analysis, including transformational grammar. 

The guest speakers at the linguistics conference were Dr. Joseph Friend, Associate 
Professor of English at Western Reserve UniversiW, and Dr. Priscilla Tyler, Second Vice 
President of the National Council of Teachers ot English and Associate Professor of English 
at the University of Illinois, formerly of the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

Dr. Tyler's talk was entitled "Teaching English as Language," while Dr. Friend spoke on 
"Linguistics and the Teaching of English. " 

The specie* nsultants who aided in leading workshops and discussions included 
Miss Mildred Aboott, then English department head at John Adams High School, Cleveland, 
now Assistant Principal at that school; Dr. Edmund Reiss; and Dr. A. Hood Roberts, Assist- 
ant Professor of English, Western Reserve University. 

The estimated attendance at this conference was 110. 
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Conference VI: English Writing: 

Approaches to Composition: May 14-16, 1964 

With emphasis on composition in both classroom observations and worbhops, this 
conference considered metnods of teaching composition; research findings in composi- 
tion; literature and composition; the selection and use of models in the classroom; the 
publication of class magazines as an incentive for composition improvement; the struc- 
turing of pre-writing activities; and the teaching of creative writing. 

On Thursday night, the first session of the three days, an attempt was made to 
involve the participants in the very composition activities which they would be observ- 
ing during the conrarence, and which they most likely had required of their own students. 
This activity consisted of having the participants, under the direction of a Demonstration 
Center staff member, play the role ot students in a simulated classroom situation. They 
were offered a choice of classroom groups, either Haiku, tall tale, short story, or blues 
writing. Following these classes, the writing was collected and published in the form of 
a Class magazine for distribution on Saturday. It was interesting to observe the reactions 
of the teachers who took part in the writing classes, since they paralleled the reactions 
of students in the classroom. The teachers were led to reflect on the problems they en- 
countered in an attempt to provide them with insight into the students' problems in car- 
rying out composition assignments. 

The following activities, along with classroom observations, made up the Friday 
schedule for this conference: 

Orientation: An overview of the curriculum and an explanation of the conference 
organization. 

How to Produce Student Magazines: The use of classroom and school-wide publica- 
tions. 

Developing Student Abiliiy to Write Satire : Analysis of satiric techniques and the 
structuring of original student satires. 

Using Syntactic Patterns to Imitate Style : Combining knowledge of syntax with 
the stuoy of style with an eye to student imitations of stylistic techniques. 

The NEA -Supported Teacher-Composition Aid Project at Cleveland Heights^ Ohio : 
(Dr. Leonard rreyman, English CMrdlnator, Cleveland Heights} An approach to 
decreasing the English teacher paper grading burden and improving imposition. 
Developino Composition Skills Through Literary Units : The integration of literature 
and composition. 

Grouping Techniques for Improving Composition : The use of the small group in the 
classroom as an aid in teaching composition. 

The Use of Writing Inventories : Diagnosing composition problems through the use of 
informal inventories. Structuring a program based on inventory findings. 

Student Models for the Improvement of Student Writing ; Using student models as a 
pre-writing activity. 

In-Service Programs for Improving the Teaching of Compositio n Skills; Training 
teachers to utilize new techniques for composition instruction. 

An Analysis of the Composition Process: Research findings on the act of writing, 
with insight i^nto special problems and effective methods. 

Guest speaker for this conference was Dr. Stephen Dunning, then Associate Professor 
of English Education, Northwestern University; now Associate Professor of English and 
Education, University of Michigan, and Supervising Editor of the new Scholastic units. 
Dr. Dunning's address, "Pieces of Poems: Models for Composition," described a r^^rch 
project on poetic imagery in which he had been engaged at Northwestern. In addition to 
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Dr. Dunning's address, Mr. Hillocks and AAr. McCampbell spoke to the participants 
on Thursday and Friday. Mr. Hillocks' address ,vas titled "Approaches to Composi- 
tion," and Mr. McCampbell considered "What We Know About Teaching Composi- 
tion." Special consultants for this final conference included Dr. Leonard Freyman 
and Mr. Bernard McCabe. 

The attendance at this conference was large, with an estimated total of 180 
participants. No limit was placed on registration, but, instead, the number of 
activities available at any one time during the day was increased. Classroom ob- 
servations were limited to fifteen people, but with careful scheduling a participant 
could enjoy a full day of workshops, discussion groups and observations. This plan 
proved so successful that it vras adopted for all the conferences in 1964-1965. 

Conferences: 1964-1965 

Conference!: Semantics and Symbolism: October 15-17, 1964 

The first conference of 1964-1965 operated under the new scheduling plan, where- 
by the week end conferences began Thursday morning rather than Thursday evening. 
Participants could have two full days of observations and workshop sessions, if they 
so chose. A speaker and special workshops were scheduled for Thursday evening. 

Although this was a fruitful idea, it was discontinued because of the fatigue of the pcir- 
ticipants and staff after a full day of activity. 

Because of the interest shown over the past year in the teaching of semantics and 
svmbolism on the secondary school level, it was decided that the first conference would 
devote itself to these two aspects of English. The conference offered both theoretical and 
practical ideas to the teacher interested in enriching the ability of students to deal with 
the more complex meanings, implications and powers of language. Classes were open for 
observation so that teachers might see the techniques and curriculum materials in use. 
Workshops which followed the theme of the conference were scheduled throughout the three 
days to allow ample opportunity for participation. The following is a partial list of 
sessions offered to conference participanis: 

Teachiiig Svmbolism I: Introduction to extrinsic and allegorical symbols. Theory 
and technique. 

Teachiiy Svrn^lism II: Allegorical to intrinsic symbols. Theory and technique. 
Composition: Supporting Assertions With Evidence: Using the semantics concepts of 
generalization, judgment, and report to improve students' expository writing. 
Languofle Change: The theory of language change as it may be used in the class- 
room. ^ 

General Semantics: (Dr. Ptacek, Western Reserve University) Theory of semantics 
useful to the secondary English teacher. 

Ninth Grade Semantics: Generalization and Prediction; Explanation of semantic 
concepts and how they may be made useful to junior high students. 

In addition to the specialized workshops, the conference included activities less directly 
related to the topic , but valuable in the overall program provided by the Center. These 
more general sessions were repeated at conferences throughout the year: Modular Sched- 
uling, Orientation, The English Program as a Whole, Promoting Curriculum Growth, 
and Administrative Problems. 

Dr. Paul H. Ptacek, Professor of Speech and Pathology, Western Reserve University; 
and Dr. James M. McCrimmon, Professor of Humanities and Education, University of 
Illinois were the guest speakers for this conference. Both men addressed the group on the 
subject of semantics. 
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The attendance at this conference wds estimated at 100, based on the official reg- 
istration lists. 

G>nference II: Language Structures: January 21-23, 1965 

The Demonstration Center conference on language studies combined literature and 
languoae and examined them from the point of view of form and structure. Activities 
were planned which provided participants with an opportunity to learn more about struc- 
tural linguistics, transformational grammar, style, literary genre and poetic.forms. 

Classes were eiigc^ged in the study of linguistics and literature during the Thursday and 
Friday o^rvations, so that participants might see the concepts of the conference in 
action. 

The followif^ list of woricshops provides a sampling of the activities made avail- 
able by the Demonstration Center: 

l^ntraduction to Structural Linguistics : (Dr. Friend, Western Reserve University) 

Some of the basic anumptions of and approaches to morphology and syntax. 
In traduction to Tronsfo^tional Grammar : (Dr. Friend) Some of the basic theory 
of the transformationalist's approach to grammar. 

The Study of Dialects : Examining the problems of social and geographical dialects 
and of ui^. 

Morphology; Identifiootion of Parts of Speech: Presenting materials for teaching 
the ^rts of speech through the use of structural criteria. 

Syntax; Basic Sentence fei^nis: Introducing materials and methods for teaching 
the patterns of English word order, and materials for teaching eight basic sentence 
patterns. 

oyntax; Expanding ^ic Sentence Patterns; Presenting materials for teaching stu“ 
dents how to use ^rious syntactic devices in their writing: clauses, phrases, par- 
allel sf^jch-rres, arc. 

StyHstic Intikitions : Materials whose style can be successfully imitated by students, 
the priimbry puiposa of the materials being to help the students become aware of 
style and the effects that can be achieved through attention to word choice and order. 
New Texts for Teaching Grammar: Review and discussion of the most recent grammar 
texts which utilize either a structural or transformational approach to grammar. 
In-S&iyice Training Program in Linguistics: Planned primarily for school personnel 
with the responsibility of providing in-service training for teachers; offering an op- 
portunity to preview the tape recorded lectures, slides, and mimeographed materials 
which comprise an introductory program of seven lectures and related activities. 
Teaching Hailoj Form: Examining the structure and obiectives of a lesson for teaching 
the Halfc. 

Teaching Blues Form: Discussing methods for analyzing and writing the blues stanza. 
Satire os ^enre ; The characteristics of satire as a literary form. Lessons for teaching 
satire in the classroom. 

The Character and the Group in Fiction; The theme of the outcdst in literature, and 
the concepts presented in the unit, the Outcast and the Group. 

Teaching Form in Expository Composition; Composition as a means of objectifying ^ 
the foitrmi structure of literature, for purposes of evaluating the student and the unit, 
and for teaching composition skills. 

The Adventures of the Mv^ic Hero; Materials and methods for teaching the charac- 
teristics of the heroic mythic pattern. Discussing the methods of comparison and 
contrast os they apply to teaching mythic form. 



The Epic Advantura; Tha natura of tha apic haro and tha stnjchira of tha ap{c 
narrativa. Motariols for taoching tha apic to honors studanis. 

ftf.Tiagfdy: Tha structura of tragady, tha qualitiat of tha tragic 
haro, and tha voiua of comporativa study with amphoiis on tha teaching of o 
tragady unit. 

Durino this confaranca Dr. Kenneth Pika, Professor of Linguistics at tha Uni- 
yarsity of Michigan, spoke on "Structural Relations Between Word, Sentence, and 
Literary Genre." Dr. Friend, of Western Reserve University, addressed the group 
on tha subject "Tha Grammar of Poetry. " Dr. Friend also acted as a special con- 
sultant, alorig with Dr. W. Spaed Hill, Assistant Professor of English at Western Re- 
serve University. 

Following Dr. Friend's ioik he and the membeis of the Demonstration Center staff 
ran workshops in which the ideas presented in the speech were analyzed in small group 
discussion of selected poems. 

The estimated atteixlance at this conference was 190. 

Conference III; A Concept-Centered Curriculum: February 18*20, 1965 

Unlike the first two conferences of the school year, which concerned themselves 
with special aspects of the Euclid Central curriculum, this conference considered fee 
overall curriculum. The major emphasis was the process of curriculum development 
and its aMlicability in the setting of the individual classroom or the total educational 
system. The units and philosophy of the Euclid Central curriculum served os a model 
and sprirwboard for discussion of educatiorKil theory and curriculum innovation. 

In addition to the regular conference activities, a new workshop was initiated. 

This five-hour workshop involved fee interested participants in planning a theme- 
concept unit under the direction of a staff member. The group developed and partial ly 
wrote a unit on evil which was dittoed the following day. Those who participated felt 
^t the time was well spent, since the practical experience of planning a unit revealed 
the problems and processes of such an undertaking more vividly than discussion or read- 
ing. 

Regular worbhops offeredTIf this conference paralleled those of previous con- 
ferences. For the convenience of the participants' scheduling* the sessions were 
divided into Principles of Unit Development, Basic Concepts of the Euclid Antral 
Curriculum, Composition in the Curriculum, and Administrative Procedures. Among 
the workshops presented were: 

Constoctina Objectives for Themati c Units ; The problems of turning general educa- 
tiorKil objectives into concrete teachirtg techniques. Objectifying concepts In terms 
of behovioral objectives. 

Noture of Man* Review of two concepts of the nature of man in the Euclid Central 
curriculum— man os adolescent and man as outcast. Developir^ a unit outline for 
some other aspect of the rature of man deemed important by the group. 

Social Environment; The units Man and Society, Culture and Social Protest as il- 
lustrations of some relationships of man to the world he has creatixi and which has 
been created for him. 

Euphemism; (Mr. McCabe, Newton Public Schools) A unit on expository writing 
in which the student composition derives from inductive analysis of euphemism. 
Methods ^ presenting the concept of euphemism. 

Observations of classes involved in the study of concepts presented at the confer- 
ence were, as usual, made available to participants. 
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In conjunction with the workshops and observations. Dr. Geoiige H. Henry, 
Professor ot Education, University of Delaware, spoke on "Teaching Strategies for 
Developing Concepts. " A second major address, "Everyman and His Curriculum," 
was delivered by Mr. Bernard McCabe. 

Registration records Indicate that 159 were enrolled for this conference. 

Conference IV: Reading Skills: April 1-3, 1965 

Rather than schedule an entire conference on remedial reading and composi- 
tion, as was done the first year. It was decided to create two separate conferences, 
one on reading and one on writing, which would cover both remedial and regular 
programs of study and skill building. 

Realizing that the English teacher must be Involved In the conscious teaching of 
a continuum of skills, from basic skills such as word attack and reading of main Ideas 
to veiy sophisticated skills such as the analysis of symbol and form. It was decided 
that the workshops and classroom observations would illustrate all the aspects of teach- 
ing reading. 

To supplement the Demonstration Center staff in presenting some of the more highly 
specializea areas of reading instruction, the Center invited several g*j^t speakere and 
consultants to take part in the conference. Dr. Morton Botel arnl Dr. Maiy Austin 
spoke on teaching reading. Dr. Botel Is Assistant Superintendent of the Buck 5 County 
Public Schools and former president of the International Reading Association. Dr. 
Austin is Professor of Education at Western Reserve University. Mrs. Sara Freeman 
and Lillian Hinds acted as special consultants. Mrs. Freeman is Principal of 
Lincoln Elementary School in Euclid and former Language Arts Consultant for Elemen- 
tary and Junior High Schools for the Euclid Public SchMis. 

The workshops for this conference were concerned with three major areas of read- 
ing: basic skills and corrective reading; materials and techniques; and teaching com- 
plex inference skills. The following is a sampling of the type of workshop offered: 
Screening Tesh for Reading Classes: Display and discussion of techniques and 
devices for aural and visual screening of prospective reading students.^ 

Diagnosing Reading Problems: The methods and materials for determining the 
nature and causes of particular reading disabilities. 

Study Guides and Inventories: Techniques for discovering the reading abilities 
of students through informal inventories. Building study guides designed to help 
improve those abilities. 

Satire: Skills necessary to the successful reading of satire of various types. Ma- 
terials used in teaching satire to eighth and ninth grade honors students. 

Form and Genre: An approach to meaning for gifted students focusing on the 
specific forms taken by myth, epic, tragedy, comedy and minor forms. Exam- 
ining the ways in which a study of these can help students to understand other 
literary works, and considering an inductive approach to the nature of these 
forms. 

It is estimated that 230 people attended this three-day conference. 

Conference V: Approaches to Composition: Moy 13-15, 1965 

The basic principle guiding the composition program at the Euclid Central Demon- 
stration Center is that student writing must arise trom classwork and discussion. The 
teaching units present ample opportunities for students to write on topics that are inter- 
esting and that indicate the ability of the student to deal with the subject of the unit. 
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The remedial composition class at Euclid Central Junior High School is for two kinds 
of students: those who need constant writing practice and individualized instruction as a 
transition from remedial reading to the average class, and those whose composition skills 
are below the level which could be expected. 

To present this program to conference participants in the lost three-dav meeting of 
the year, the Demonstration Center scheduled appropriate speeches, worksrK>ps and ob- 
servations. The entire workshop schedule is presented here to emphasize the growth in 
scope and depth of activities made available by thp Center over a two-year period. The 
growth was, of course, gradual, taking place over the entire period of time as the staff 
developed through experience its ability to organize and conduct educational conferences. 
Integrating Composition and Literature : bcamining the value in such integration with 
focus on methods and materials for teaching a progression of composition skills. Ex- 
amination of the eighth grade satire unit and student compositions resulting from that 
unit. 

Unit Building: The problems and methods in preparing teaching units. Developing 
a skeletal outline for a new unit. 

Definition as a Composition Skill : Tracing the teaching of definition from simple 
fcrrrs in the seventh grade to complex forms in the ninth grade honors course. The 
progression of skills necessary in learning to define. 

Point of View and Audience : Examining increasingly complex teaching situations 
for teaching students to be conscious of and to adopt a point of view in their writing. 
Methods and materials from seventh, eighth, and ninth grade units. 

Semantics and Composition ; The contributions of the study of semantics to compo- 
sition. Materials and methods from the seventh, eighth and ninth grade units on 
semantics to illustrate the uses of concepts suchi as connotation, abstraction and 
logic in the teaching of composition, 

Li muistics and Composition; (Dr. Friend, Western Reserve University) The con- 
trioution that teaching linguistics might make to the improvement of composition. 
Exploring some basic concepts of syntax and examining materials tor the teaching 
of syntax. 

The School Newspaper as a Class Project : A departure from the usual school pro- 
cedure of using a central staff for the production of the school newspaper, ^thods 
and materials for teaching a class how to write and assemble a newspaper, allowing 
every pupil to take part in the production of the school newspaper. 

Unit Review : Examining two units in detail: Symbolism-ninth average and Survival- 
ninth average. 

Haiku ; A lesson teaching a Jaixinese poetic form, presenting a nicrocosmic unit of 
instruction which, in a single lesson, illustrates many of the principles of the unit 
approach, inductive teaching, and the use of models in composition instruction. 

Blues ; A lesson on the blues form, offering the same advantages as those on the 
Haiku. 

Short Story Models : Models and procedures which can be used successfully with 
students of most ability levels to introduce them to the writing of short stories. 
Teaching Poetry; Form Centered Models: Models and procedures for helping stu- 
dents to write effective poems. Teaching students to analyze and imitate the syn- 
tactic und rhetorical structures of various poems. 

Teaching Poetry; Content Center ed Models : Various pieces of literature which 
can be used to suggest ideas and methods through which students of various abil- 
ities can write effective poems. 
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fftr TgQchin 9 Qroanization! Models and methods for teaching the organ- 
ization of expository writing to students at various achievement levels. 

Overcoming Frustration in Composition ; A sequence of mc^ls which with appro- 
priate mettwds can help even the most frustrate of low ability students come to 
grips with a composition situation. 

The Problem of Style: Examining some professionally written prose in an attempt 
to dlsco^r what nuTbosic ingredients of style are. Some methods of describing 
prose style and for teaching style. 

Parody and Style: Methods and materials through which students examine parody, 
find it closely related to style, examine style and practice the art of parody. 
Inventories; Techniques for assessing the strengths and weaknesses of individual 
students in mechanics and spelling. Techniques for providing individualized in- 
struction. 

Remedloi Composition; Methods, materials and attitudes for organizing a class 
of students who need special help in composition. 

Group Composition : X^thods for individualizing and reinforcing composition in- 
strucnon by grouping students to write together. 

The Use of Lay Readers: (Dr. Freyman, English Coordinator, Cleveland Heights) 

The theory and proctice underlying the lay reader program at Cleveland Heights 
High School — a program which has received national attention. 

Action Research in Composition ; Needed research in composition which can be 
undertaken by classroom teachers and which can be profitable in the teaching 
of English. 

Groding Composition : Current practices in the grading of compositions. Tech- 
niques ralpfuT to both student and teacher. 

Administrative Problems in Curriculum Clwnge; (Mr. Robb, Principal, Euclid^ 
Central Junior High School ) the administrator's role in instigating and canying 
out changes in curriculum. The problems involving teachers and fellow admin- 
istrators, and parents' reactions to curriculum innovation. 

M^ular Scheduling: (Mr. Federici, Assistant Principal, Euclid Central Junior 
High School) the background and purpose of the class heduling at Euclid Central. 
How the schedule operates. Problems and advantages of scheduling by modules 

of time. ,«. . . IN 

Dr. Priscilla Tyler, Associate Professor of English, University of Illinois; and Dr. 

LeorKird Freyman, Cooidinator of English, Cleveland Heights Public Schools, were the 
speakers for ^is final conference. Dr. Tyler's address was entitled “Language, Style, 
and Composition." Dr. Freyman spoke on "Composition Evaluation — Reinforcing Rhetor- 
ical Principles." 

The atterxlence at this conference was the largest of all the conference held during 
the two years the Center was in operation. An estimated 244 people participated in the 
activities. 



Conference on Composition: April 26 - May 1, 1965 

The Center decided, in the second year of operation, to attempt a series of three 
week-long conferences. This decision was based on the apparent need for study in depth 
of at least three areas of English: research, literature and composition. It was felt that 
English teachers and administrators would welcome the opportunity to engage in an in- 
tensive study of these areas, thereby acquainting themselves with new developments in 
the field. Consequently, the staff was surprised at the small number of applicants for 
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the week-long sessions. As o result of the low registration requests, Iwo of Hm confer- 
ences (research and literofure) were concelled* It was decided to hold the third week- 
long conference regardless of the attendance. This proved to be o wise and fruitful 
decision. 

In speculotii^ on the reasons behind the apparent lack of interest in a week-long 
conference, the staff came up with several possibilities. One problem seemed to be 
the difficulty of acquiring professional leave. Several teachers remarked that it would 
be close to impossime to get permission and expenses for a week-long conference. 

Another problem was the conbion that often results when a teacher is absent from classes 
for an extended period. Tests, class pro|ects, special programs and other classroom du- 
ties all seei^ to keep teachers away from a conference vrhich would require a week's 
leave of abMnce. Administrators were tied up with similar activities. It appears, 
therefore, that the interest was there, but that the problems involved were too great. 

In spite of thm difficulties, the Center was able to attract enough people to make 
the Apri 1-May conference a feasible project. 

In attempting to develop a logical, integrated organization for a week-long study 
of composition, the staff came up with the following plan. The proposed areas of em- 
phasis durii^ the conference were chosen on the basis of current developments in com- 
position. These areas, called major strands, included research and composition, rhet- 
oric and composition, linguistics and composition, aesthetics and style, and composi- 
tion in the English curriculum. The major strand sessions were schooled throughout 
the week, wito meetings at least once a day. This scheduling facilitated the kind of 
intensive stucty which the conference hoped to encourage. It was planned in such a 
way that each participant could attend two major strand series, one in the morning and 

one in the afternoon. . . 

In oddition to the major strands, a series of shorter sessions were planned for the 
week. ThcM involved aspects of composition which could be covered in one or two 
holf-hour meetings. Typical topics for these minor strand meetings were Grading, 
Semantics and Composition, Writing Poetry for Models, The Use of Lay Readers, and 
Blocks to Composition. The schedule for minor strands was arranged so that participants 
could attend at least two a day. Added to the daily schedule of major and minor strand 
meetings was a series of mojor addresses and a day of observations and discussions at the 
Demofotration Center in Euclid. 

The final schedule was written up after a tentative outline had been sent to 
tranti along with a questionnaire. It was felt that participation would be greater if the 
people attending the conference had an opportunity to help in the planning. The re- 
sponses to the questionnaire were very helpful, as they suggested additional activities 
and areas of interest. 

Once the schedule was blocked out, it was necessary to en^ge mcial consultants 
to aid in the conduct of major strand sessions, and speakers to highlight each day s ac- 
tivities. The speakers were also invited to conduct various straixl meetings. ^ Special 
consultants for the week were Dr. Joseph Friend, Associate Professor of English, Western 
Reserve University (Linguistics and Composition); Mr. Bernard McCabe, Newton Public 
Schools, Newton, Massachusetts (Research and Composition); Dr. J. Carter Roland, 
Chairman, Department of English, Gannon College (Rhetoric and Composition); arxi 
Dr. Priscilla Tyler, Associate Professor of English, University of Illinois (Aesthetia 
and Style). The guest speakers included Dr. Richard R. Braddock, Coordinator, The 
Rhetoric Program, State University of Iowa; Dr. Francis Christensen, Professor of Eriglish, 
University of Southern California; Dr. Stephen Dunning, Associate Professor of English 
and Education, University of Michigan; and W. D. Snodgrass, winner of the I960 Pulitzer 
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Prize for Poetry, Wayne State University. 

The Demonstfation Center staff was utilized in various ways throughout the confer- 
ence. AAembers of the department ran minor and major strand sessions and discussion 
groups following speeches, in addition to handling the organizational problems such as 
registration, distribution of materials, and coordination ^ activities. 

Once the initial confusion of registration was over, the conference ran smoothly. 

All in all, 60 people were in attendance. Of this number, 39 were from out of state. 
Tlwe^included teachers and administrators from New York, Now Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ijlinois, Connecticut, Michigan, Massachusetts, Indiana and Tennessee. The sophis- 
tication and enthusiasm of the participants was evident from the start. Fruitful exchange 
of ideas and growth in the knowledge of concepts could be seen by the middle of the 
week, and by the end of the conference everyone had come a long way in his under- 
standing of composition theory and methods. 

The idea of scheduling daily meetings for each of the major strand groups proved 
successful. Each major strand group was able to pursue its subject in depth, and to 
produce materials based on the reading and discussion. The members of each group be- 
came well acquainted during the series of meetings, and this opened the door for freer 
exchange of ideas. 

The participants and the conference staff put in long hours each day; and os a re- 
sult, eveiyone was physically tired. But, even with the busy schedule, the participants 
arranged tor extra meetings and constantly expressed a desire for more time to work to- 
gether and to study the materials which were distributed. The week ended with the 
unanimous feeling that the ideas presented at the conference had iust begun to grow. 
Everyone planned to continue working with suggestions for curriculum innovation, re- 
search projects and teaching techniques once they returned to their schools. 

LXTENSION SERVICES 

College Program 

The decision to involve college students in the Demonstration Center was a logical 
extension of the Center's activities. To test the feasibiliiy of a program for college stu- 
dents, a pilot plan was developed and tested at Wooster Cfollege in November of 1963. 
Personnel from the Center spent approximately three hours with the English methods slu- 
dents, explaining the theoretical background of the program, demonstrating a specific 
lesson from the curriculum and answering student questions. 

The class instructor and the personnel of the Center agreed in informal discussion 
following the session that it had been successful and that following such a session with 
a visit to the Center for observation would be a valuable experience. For further eval- 
uation, the students in the class were given a questionnaire to use in evaluating the session. 
Since the mults of the questionnaire were positive and the students indicated a strong in- 
terest in visiting the Demonstration Center, plans were formalized for a more extensive 
program for the 1964-1965 school year. 

The first step occurred in May of 1964. Twenty-eight colleges within driving distance 
of Euclid were contacted to determine their interest in participating in such a program. Of 
these, fourteen actual Iv participated in the program during the fall semester of 1964-65 
*'^^**^ if possible for the Center to contact approximately 275 prospective English teachers. 

The colli^^ which participated and the approximate number attending from each are 
os follo^: Ohio Wesleyan University, 15; John Carroll University, 10; A^skingum College, 
40; Bowling Green State University, 50; Ursuline College for Women, 40; Heidelberg 



College, 15; Youngstown University, 16; Capitol University, 7; Hiram Cdllege, 20; 
Denison University, 12; Western Reserve University, 12; Wooster College, 12; Gannon 
College, 26* 

Personnel from the Center met with the students at the college for o period of from 
one to four hours during which they explained, demonstrated and discussed the Demon- 
stration Center's theory, program and techniques. Following these visitations, the stu- 
dents were invited to attend a one-day conference at the Demonstration Center. Ap- 
proximately 1 10 students did so. 

The some procedures were followed during the second semester— visitation to the 
colleges followed by a one-day conference. This second conference involved approx- 
imately 80 students; the college presentations contacted approximately 215 students 
from the following colleges and universities: John Carroll University, Bowling Green 
State University, Oberlin College, Notre Dame College, Youngstown University, 
Gannon College, University of Toledo, Mary Manse College, and Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity. 

A major problem of planning the conferences was to provide a program which would 
at once a^uaint students with philosophy, practical problems, broad aspects of cur- 
riculum planning, and specific illustrations; and at the same time provide a broad enough 
framework to prevent possible fragmentation and provide some degree of synthesis. Con- 
sequently, each conference discussion group was organized to: 1) present a broad cur- 
ricular area (expository composition, semantics, linguistics, remedial reading, etc.) 
and 2) to support the discussion of this area through the examination of specific lesson 
plans which illustrated application of the general principles in the classroom situation. 

At the end of fhm day, the entire group focused on the unit process. This focus was 
intended to shc^ the students how the ideas and lessons presented in discussion groups 
could be brought together in a larger pattern of English instruction. Finally, students 
examined specific prepared units in small groups so that they had once again the oppor- 
tunity to see how tne principles applied in specific situations. 

Although there was no formal evaluation of this program, there are several indi- 
cations of its success. First, nearly all colleges who had a methods course both first 
and second semester attended both conferences. This certainly indicates that they felt 
the first had been valuable. Second, since the staff of the Demonstration Center was 
relatively young, communication willi college students was easy. Third, the open- 
mindedness and enthusiasm of the college students seemed to influence the staff, most 
of whom found their discussion groups at these conferences more consistently satisfying 
than those at the regular conferences. 

There were, of course, negative factors. Perhaps the worst was the amount of time 
involved in making presentations at the colleges. Each took a full day's time, which 
means that in the course of the year over thirty full working days were absorbed, in 
addition, the task of traveling was extremely tiring. A second negative factor was the 
difficulty of establishing a date for the conference. Such a simple task became suddenly 
very dinicult because it involved scheduling around varied vacations, quarter and se- 
mester examination weeks and homecomings. A third negative factor was the failure to 
get more objective evaluations of the first semester program, since such evaluations 
could have led to a refining of the procedures for the second semester. 

In spite of these negative factors,however, the program must be |udged successful. 
Four hundred fifty prospective English teachers were contacted; professors of English 
methods courses were stimulated fay viewing the program and by having an opportunity 
to discuss mutual problems. The positive comments of the college students, of their 
professors and of the Demonstration Center staff, and the interest of the professors in 
continuing the program all suggest that this service of the Demonstration Center was a 
worthwhile contriMtion to the improvement of English education. 
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In-service Training 

A major limitation to extending the Influence of the Demonstration Center wos 
lock of time and the cost of traveling. It was Impossible to extend the penonnel 
to fill all the requests made for visits by memben of the staff. Consequently, the 
Center assumed responsibility for the preparation of In-service training materials 
which could extend services beyond tne limitations of personal contact. 

The nature of these In-service training materials was determined by two factors. 
First, the materials should be In an area of English curriculum which was both prob- 
lematic and of central Importance. Secon^ the materlab should also be valuable 
In the regular conference activities of the (Center. These two criteria led to the 
selection of two curricular areas for In-service training materials— remedial In- 
struction programs and linguistics. 

The Remedial Program 

For the three day remedial reading and writing conference In 1964, three Items 
were p r epared for use ^th during the conference and as an In-service training 
packet. Rrst, the bulletin distributed at the conference Included articles describing 
the remedial program of the Demonstration Center: “Remedial Classes and the Total 
English Curriculum," "Organizing an Inexpensive Program in Remedial Reading," 
and "Remedial Composition. " To serve as a basis for In-service training, it was ex- 
panded to Include articles by people outside the Center dealing with the basic 
problems of the remedial program— "Definition, Origin, and Treatment of Under- 
achievement," "Reading Skills In Junior High School," "Diagnosing Reading 
Problems"-^nd other approaches to remedial work— "The Remedial Reading Class 
in the Junior High School," and "A Program for Teaching Composition to ropils of 
Limited Academic Ability." Thus the bulletin covered broad philosophical prob- 
lems and specific problems of classroom management. It covered basic concepts of 
the remedial program and specific classroom techniques for implementing those con- 
cepts. In addition. It Included bibliographies. 

The second Item was a series of slides accompanied by a 45 minute tape which 
described the program at the Demonstration Center. Such an approach was ^rtl- 
cularly valuable because It allowed for the simultaneous presentation of equipment, 
the actual organization of the classroom, and the logical movement from remMlal 
reading to remedial composition. Again content ranged from philosophy to specific 
classroom techniques. 

The third Item was a 25 minute silent movie c aiipanled by taped narration 
describing the remedial reading program at Shore Ju.;ior High School, Euclid, Ohio. 

The strength of these materials lies In variety of approaches which they present. 
Integrated by a sound practical philosophy of remedial Instruction. Combined as an 
In-service training packet, they had two weaknesses. First, although a packet 
offers much Information, It offers no suggestions for moving these Idem Into the 
school program. Since a major obstacle for many teachers Is the Implementation of 
Ideas in the curriculum, there Is a decided need for specific procedures to follow 
for Implementation. In spite of the specificity of the materials, they would be greatly 
enhanced by the addition of such advice. The second weakness was the failure to 
publicize adequately the availability of these materlab. As a consequence, while 
timre have been many requests for the bulletin, there have been only three requests 
for the film and slides. 
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Linguistics 

Since the field of linguistics is specialized, the Center turned to Dr. Joseph 
Friend of Western Reserve University for direction in preparing that in-service 
training program. The major criteria for developing these materials were intellec- 
tual soundness, simplicity of presentation, and curricular usefulness of ideas. 

Therefore, the core of the program was developed as a set of seven taped lectures, 
limited to 30 minutes each. The topics of these tapes were: 

Language History. 

Sound S^tem - Writing System. 

Morphology - Nouns and Adjectives. 

Morphology - Veriss, Adverra and Pronouns. 

Morphology and Syntax. 

Syntax. 

Dialects and Usage. 

Each of these tapes was keyed to a series of approximately 30 slides which illustrated 
main concepts and outlined the iriaior points. These materials were first tested with 
the teachers of the Demonstration (tenter and, after some revision, were tried again 
with the English staff of a nearby junior high school. 

Since both groups felt that the tapes and slides did not adequately imply patterns 
of curricular implementation, the Demonstration Center's units on language study 
(Morphology, Syntax, Dialects, and Language Change) were added to the packet of 
materials. Printed texts of the tapes were also added to allow for more careful study 
and reference. Finally, suggestions such as the following were included as to how the 
leader of ^e training course might use the materials: 

"But a most important step in in-service training is the practical application ^ the 
ideas in curriculum materials. For this reason we have also included our units which 
apply the principles of linguistics in the curriculum. Although they were created^ for 
use at the seventh, eighth and ninth grade levels, they would be equally appropriate 
at higher grade levels. Here is one pattern in which they might be used. 

LECTURE ONE 

1 . Hold a group discussion about ways in which we might make students aware of 
the history of our language. 

a. What is the most significant fact about the history of our language? 

(That it has been constantly changing.) 

b. What techniques could we use to make students aware of this fact? 

(Study of etymology, neologisms; compare different periods; study 
inflectional changes; etc.) 

c. What skill development could be integrated into this sMy? 

(Dictionary skills, note taking from lectures, composition, use 
of examples, paragraph structure, giving oral ‘reports, etc.) 

2. If members of the group are interested and able, they might wish to pursue 
this thinking to the development of lesson plans. If not, present them with 
the lesson on semantic change as an illustration of curriculor implementation. 
(This could be done in a separate session with participants acting os students, 
or in the same session by just reading through the lesson.) 

3. Use this lesson in your classes (or if another teacher is enthusiastic and able, 
have him do so) and allow other teachers to observe. 

"These are of course only suggestions. The interests of your group will undoubtedly 
dictate different procedures and directions. These materials, in fact, suggest so many 
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lines of inquiry that the work could continue for yean, 

"That is, these linguistic packets offer too much rather than too little. Choose 
V what seems fo be the b«t approach for your group. Discard what seems inappro- 

priate, Develop ideas and methods that would make the program better, because 
the success of the program depends not only upon the materials, but also upon your 
ability to adapt them to the specific interests and ne^sds of your group, " 

With the problems of implementation met in this way, and the problem of 
publicity solved by greater efforts in this direction, this in-service training program 
nas to some extent overcome the weaknesses of the remedial kit. At present, all four 
sets of materials are scheduled for use through December of 1965, 

Participation in the English Institute Materials Center 

The Demonstration Center submitted 19 teaching units and a bulletin of educa- 
tional essays to the English Institute Materials Center for inclusion in the materials 
for the National Defense Education Act 1965 summer institutes. Along with the 
actual units, the Center prepared a brief description of each unit, and also sub- 
mitted an application for copyright of the 19 units submitted. All of the units were 
accepted for publication by the Institute Materials Center and have been reproduced 
for distribution. The titles of the units to be distributed are: 

A Unit on Allegory and Symbolism 
(Eighth Grade Honors Curriculum) 

A Unit on Animal Stories 
A Unit on Courage 

(Seventh Grade Honors Curriculum) 

A Unit on Man and Culture 
A Unit on Man and His Physical Environment 
A Unit on Power 
A Unit on Satire 

(Eighth Grade Honors Curriculum) 

A Unit on Satire 

(Ninth Grade Honors Curriculum) 

A Unit on Semantics 

(Seventh Grade Curriculum) 

A Unit on Semantics 

(Eighth Grade Curriculum) 

A Unit on Semantics 

(Ninth Grade Average Curriculum) 

A Unit on Survival 
A Unit on Symbolism 

(Ninth Grade Honors Curriculum) 

A Unit on Symbolism 

f Ninth Grade Average Curriculum) 

A Unit on Epic Hero 

A Unit on the Outcast 
A Unit on the Mythic Hero 
A Unit on Protest 
A Unit on Tragedy 
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Cooperation with the Notional Council of Teachers of English 

When the 1965 National Council of Teachers of English Convention met In 
Cleveland, November 23~28, the Demonstration Center staff participated In the 
pre-convention study groups, "Composition and Literature In the Junior High 
School. " Mr. McCampbell served as consultant to this three-^y study group, and 
Mr. Hillocks was a guest speaker at one session. In edition, the study group 
(Mrtlclpants spent a day at the Demonstration Center, where a series of observa- 
tions, workshops and discussion groups were planned for their benefit. The 
Center sent 10 copies each of five ninth grade units to the National Council of 
Teachers of English for distribution to these participanis prior to their visit to 
the school. 

During the 1964-65 school year, the National Council of Teachers of English 
distributed through Its materials distribution facilities, 2000 copies of fhe Demon- 
stration Center bulletin. An Introduction to a Curriculum. Additional plans are 
now In progress for the Natrona 1 Council of Teachers of English to distribute 
2000 copies of Talks on the Teaching of English , a collection of major speeches 
from the Center's conferences. This fTJkii publication by the Demonstration Center 
will be available In the fall. 

Speaking Engagements 

Members of the Demonstration Center staff. In an effort to stimulate Interest 
and encourage adoption of materials and methods, presented programs explaining 
the curriculum and activities of the Center to school systems reguesting more de- 
tailed Information. 

The usual procedure for these talks was to present the general structure of the 
curriculum. Indicate the alms of the curriculum, discuss In detail one unit (which 
was made available to all attendina the session), and relate to this one unit as 
many characteristics of the curriculum as possible. 

In speeches given before professional associations, the topic was usually more 
specifically related to the particular Interests of the group. For example. In a 
speech to the International Reading Association Convention In Detroit on May 6 
and 7, 1965, the topic was limited to a single phase of critical reading. 

Demonstration personnel were Invited to lead 18 such workshops and profes- 
sional meetings from September 1963 to June 1964. From September 1964 until 
June 1965, the staff participated In another 20 such meetings. 

EVALUATION OF THE CURRICULUM 
A DIVERGENT MEASURE OF SKILL IN LITERARY INVESTIGATION 

While the curriculum of the Demonstration Center had been the subject of 
Informal evaluation for many years, there had really been no formal evaluation 
of it. There were many reasons for this lack of formal evaluation, but the pri- 
mary reasons were: 1) lack of satisfactory control groups and 2) lack of what the 
Center regarded os satisfactory Instruments for evaluation. The teachers who had 
taught the cunrlculum at Euclid Central felt that It was successful. The students 
s^med to be involved In English; they were usually enthusiastic about English 
class, and the teachers observe Improvement In reading and In composition 
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through the use of informal inventories. 

Each of the Center's units ends with an evaluation of student progress. At 
the end of every instructional unit built around literature, the student is provided with 
a list of readings from which he selects a single item to read. He reads tnat particular 
item and examines it in light of the concepts of the unit which he has just studied. If 
he can examine a piece of writing satisfactorily in the light of those concepts, the 
Center regards the unit as a successful unit of instruction. If after instruction in satire, 
for instance, a student can read a poem which uses satiric irony and explain that sa- 
tiric ironv and how it works in the poem, then that phase of instruction has been 
successful. If in the same unit the student can studv parody, examine and imitate 
styles and then parody styles, that phase of instruction has been successful. If a 
student can read a pcmge and determine its bias and how that bios is achieved, then 
that phase of instruction in sennantics is regarded as successful, and so on. 

There are some people, however, whom this form of evaluation does not satisfy, 
and so the Demonstration Center staff determined to do a more formal evaluation of 
the students' progress. Most standardized reading tests, however, do not focus pri- 
marily on literary materials. The materials used in such tests are freauently related 
more closely to social studies than to literature. Most reading tests ao not include 
poetry, for instance, nor do most standardized tests examine a student's abi lity to 
approach a new problem. Since the major goal of the Demonstration Center's curri- 
culum is to help the student learn techniques for approaching new problems, the 
investigators determined to find a method to test that ability. 

Ninth grade students from three suburban schools in May of the ninth grade year 
(1965) ¥fere presented with three passages concerned with racial discrimination: 
selections fr^ an essay and a novel, and a poem. The directions were, "Read 
the three passages. Write 12 questions that will help another person in comparing 
the possam. This is a test. Your questions will be evaluatea on the basis of 
their aualitv." The tests were administered by two researchers in all three schools 
and all students were given a total of 40 minutes from the time the directions had 
been read to complete the task. 

Hypothesis 

The investigator's assumption was that the kind of questions that students would ask 
about the three passages would indicate their level of sophistication in approaching 
such a problem. There is little doubt that problem solving depends upon tne solver's 
abilitv to ask the right auestions. It is almost a clichd that once the right questions 
have been asked the problem is nearly solved. 

Procedures 

The passages were first administered in March 1965 Vo groups of students in the 
seventh and ninth grades, end to two groups of college freshmen. The questions ob- 
tained from this administration helped form the basi» for the categories which were 
finally used in the analysis of the questions obtained from the ninth graders in the 
two control schools and in the experimental school (Euclid Central). In devising the 
categories of questions, the investigators worked at first intuitively and then with the 
aid of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives , edited by Bloom (Longmans, Green 
and Co . ) . dtudenf ^^itten questions were examined from the point of view of what 
the student had to do in order to ask the questions. To some extent the Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives was helpful in the initial stages of establishing the categories. 
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Unfortunately, however, students do not always write the kinds of questions that 
teachers write, nor do they vnrite questions which will fit into the neat hierarchy 
suggested by the Jaxonomy. Nonetheless, the Taxoymy served as a basis for some 
of the cate^ries. in fhe early stages of settir^ up the cat^|ories the investigators 
arrived at 18 categories which they beligved could be used in the classification of 
questions written by students. ThcM several categories underwent a multitude of 
revisions. When the investigators felt thot the categories were firm, they presented 
them along with 10 examples of each kind of question to a panel of .five college and 
secondary school teachers. These teachers spent an entire day examining the cate- 
gorized questions attempting to classify other questions on the basis of the categories 
which had been present^ to them. For the most part, this experiment suggested 
thot the categories worked. Toward the end of the day, the Mnel along with the 
three investigators classified some 25 to 30 questions each, tor some questions 
there was complete agreement among all 8 clouifiers. For others there was nearly 
complete disagreement. Additional revisions were made in the set of categories. 

The investigators finally arrived at a totol of eighteen categories which seemed to 
work. They did not attempt to rank the categories according to their relative values. 

To determine whether or not it was feasible to change this nominal oatecpriza- 
tion to a ranked categorization, copies of the categories were given to 9 college 
and secondary English teachers. Their instructions were: 

"Will you first rank the 17 catemries according to the 
sophistication and intelligence which they indicate about the 
students who made up the questions. Remember that you will 
be ranking the difficultv of creating the question, not the 
difficulty of answering it. Number the worst category one, 
the best category 17 and the others consecutively in between. 

Do not allow anv ties. Second, will you explain the reasoning 
behind ^r ranking and the problems you had in ranking the 
categories." 

The results of their rankings of the categories appear in table 2 , page 37. 

Two English ma|ors with masters degrees were contracted to classify the questions 
written by tne ninth graders. After studying the categories and discussing them and 
the sample questions with the investigators, the 2 cmifiers attempted to classify 
24 dittoed questions. On the first attempt the classifiers had approximotely 50 per 
cent agreement. After discussion of the questions about which tne classifiers dhagreed 
and after further clarification and discussion of the categories, the cIcHttifioation w 
additional questions was attempted. This process was repeated until the classifiers 
"agreed about 70 per cent of the time. 

Even though neither of the oategorizers knew aiw of the students involved in the 
study, the papers were coded and mixed randomly, the 2 oategorizers worked inde- 
pendently under similar conditions, but their discussions of promems were continued 
from time to time. In order to oscertoin the percentoge of agreement and reliability 
of the agreement over the time during which the classifiers worked, both classifiers 
working independently categorized the questions of 10 students at the beginning of 
their work, TO at the middle, and 10 at the end. 

For the 30 students whose questions were classified by both oategorizers, there 
was a total agreement of 72.0 per cent. The reliability of this agreement was com- 
puted by the following formula suggested by William A. ScvOtt in Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Fall 1955, pp. 321-325. 
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ii^_ Po - Pa 
1 - Pa 

whara Po (obiarvad par cant ograamant) raprasanti tha parcantoga of {udgmanti on 
which tha two anol)^ts ograa. . and Pa is tha par cant ograamant to ba axpactad 
on tha basis of chanc9,w is tha ratio of tha actual diffaranca batwaan obtainad 
and chanca ograamant to tha maximum diffaranca batwaan obtainad and chanca 
ograamant. It can ba rouahly intarpratad as tha axtant tha coding raliability 
axcaads chanca," (p, 323)^ was computed at ,663, 

Tha questions of these thirty students ware selected at random from tha entire 
group of over three hundred stumnts, Tha remainder of tha questions ware cate- 
gorized by only one of tha two classifiers, 

Tha Catagorias 

1 , Bias, Questions in this category show clearly a bias on tha part of tha 
writer, 

a. Why are Negroes so dirty and grimy all tha time? 

b. Why don't negroes |oin together to raise money to live in batter areas 
of tha city? 

c. Why should negroes feel that they do not have tha privilege of job 
selectivity? Don't they realize that it is fitness for tha job ana not 
color discrimination? 

2, Irralavanca, While the auastions in this category may ba honest questions, 
they are not ralavdnt to tna analysis of individual podges or to compari- 
son of them. Many questions placed in this category might by a stretch of 
tha imagination be applicable to tha passages. Whan tha classifier found 
it necessary to make that stretch, ha placed tha question hare. In general, 
these questions lead away from the passages rather than into them. Soma 
questions in this category simply call for personal opinions, A few are 
simply incomprahansibla, 

a. What would you do if you ware a Negro? 

b. Why is sagra^tion not wanted 1^ soma people? 

c. In tha three passages you gat a little about Negroes' life and conditions 
th^ live in. Do you feel that they are sufficient for living? 

3, Related to passage but unanswerable from context. These questions are 
frequently good questions, and ones that must be answered, but are not 
relevant to analysis of the passages, 

a. Why do white families move out when non-white families move into the 
district? 

b. The author states that the sharing or doubling-up of an apartment is the 
root of Negro family break-down and crime. Why might this statement 
be true? 

c. Why does sickness in the Negroes hit mostly children under ten? 

4, Identification of specific information. Questions in this category call for 
the identification of specifically stated phrases. The questions make no in- 
ference about the passages but operate at a strictly literal level. Neither 

do they go beyond simple fact-like statements to full explanations or theories, 

a. What season do Bigger and Gus wish it was? Why? 

b. What percent of the polio in Chicago was in Negroes? 

c. What nos happened to the once white residential areas? 
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5. Translation. The questions in this category coll for o restatement of words 
and phrases in other words. Frequently such questions deal with unusuol 
words and phrases. 

o. What is o ghetto? 

b. In passage III, whot does "In the face of whot we remember" mean? 

c. In the first paragraph who is "they"? 

6. Irference about specific elements. Usually these questions refer to a spe- 
cific element and require on inference about that element. The inferences 
may be very simple and may appear to be calling for directly stated facts. 
Usually an inference is involved, however, somewhere in the phrasing of 
the question. 

a. Were there just bad things he remembered? 

b. Why do Gus and Bigger wish to pilot a plane? 

c. Do you think the b^ thought that Negroes were not treated fair in 
jobs and housing ? 

7. Non-directed comparisons. These questions call for comparisons of the 
passages in very general terms, so general that the writer need not have 
read the passoM to ask the question. 

a. Compare the three passages. Tell what they mean. 

b. Are the ideas of the stories similar? Different? Explain your answers. 

c. Are the difficulties the same in each story? Why or why not? Explain 
referring to the above question. 

8. Main idea. Questions in this category show a recognition that a passage 
has a main idea. 

a. What are the main ideas of the stories? 

b. What point or idea is shown in this poem? 

c. What problems of the Negro does the author write mostly about? 

9o Purpose and effect. These auestions inquire about either the purpose of 
the author or the effect of tne passage on its audience. Since these ques- 
tions seemed to be closely related, they were grouped together. If a ques- 
tion required an evaluation of effectivene» of one passage in relation to 
the others, it would be classified in category 12 or 18, depending on the 
specificity of the question, 
a. What is the purpose of each individual author? 
b« Do all three writers have the same purpose in mind? If so, what is it? 
c.^ How did reading this passage effect you emotionally? 

10. Point of view. Questions in this category attempt to get at the biases, 
feelings and attitudes of the author. 

a. Was the author in passage I biased? If so, in what way? 
b« On the basis of the authors' viewpoints, which, if any, of the selections 
might hove been written by a white? 

c. Which of the thret presents the most bitter viewpoint? The least bitter? 

11. Identification of proof, solution, etc. These questions usually inquire about 
the evidence offered by an author in support or conclusions, solutions offered 
for stated problems, or explanations of some kind. 

a. What evidence does the author offer to support his idea that negroes 
have poorer housing than whites? 

b. WIrat solution does each author offer, if anv, to the negro problem? 

12. Non-directed evaluation. These questions call for subjective evaluation 
of the passages, frequently in terms of personal reaction. No criteria for 
the evaluation are implied or required explicitly. 
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a. Which passage got its point across the best? 

b. In /our opinion which selection best brings out the problem of the negro 
more effectively? 

c. Which passage is most effective? 

Inference about large elements. These questions require inferences about 
a large segment or the whole passage. This category because of its impinging 
on categories 2 and 6 caused nearly fifty percent of the disagreement between 
the classifiers. It is a very large categ^, embracing some qu^tions which 
the researcher regards os so broad as to be useless and others which are ex~ 
tremely helpful. The questions included are usually stated in general terms 
and involve a general understanding of the passages. 

a. Whet do these three passages reveal about the status of the Negro? 

b. In "Puzzled" what does the author feel will happen to the negroe!=? 

c. Considering the Negro's situation, is there any indication of revolution 
in these passages? 

Directed cornparison. Questions in this category usually refer to a specific 
aspect of one passage and require a comparison of two or more passages in 
terms of that specific aspect. They usually reflect considerable insight on 
the part of the writer. 

a. How are the statistics quoted by Lomax borne out in the conversation 
between Gus and Bigger? 

b. What kind of man do you think Gus is? Bigger? Comparing this story 
to first one, do you think Gus and Bigger were the kind of non-whites 
that were mentioned in the first story? 

c. Are the facts of the first account sh^n by the other 2 passages? How? 
Analysis of elements. These questions ordinari ly refer to a specific element 
or quotation in one passage and examine that element in terms of the entire 
passage. Questions in this category are sophisticated and involve analysis 
of symbols, connotation, complex thematic relationships, etc. 

a. Why does Richard Wright use the airplane as a background to the con- 
versation of Gus and Bigger? What does the plane ^mbolize? 

b. What is the significance of the author's using words like hel., brutal, 
and alarming? 

c. Why does the author underline Be patient? 

Analysis of relationships. These questions are concerned with explicit or 
implicit ideological relationships within a single passage or in two or three 
passages. This category does not include simple questions about attitud^ 
(e.g.. What is the attitude of Gus and Bigger toward whites?) or questions 
about literary devices and techniques (e.g.. How does the author make use 
of the airplane to tell about the boys?) The questions do reflect recogni- 
tion of complex relationships between chorocters, between people and their 
environments, etc. 

a. Are the attitudes of the Negroes dependent upon their environment?^ 

b. In all three selections one institution is the b«is for the poor conditions 

that negroes are in. Explain in detail. Why mostly |ust this one insti- 
tution? . 

c. How would the Negroes' attitudes towards white people differ in different 
cultural levels, and in places where there are more opportunities for 
advancement? 



17. Technique. Questions in this category ore concerned with the methods 
- used by the authors. The questions fr^uently show a recognition of the 

different effects achieved by the use of fact, fiction, and poetry. Th^ 
may call attention to tone, style, structure, and the use of particular 
images and connotation. 

a. How does each author make use of propaganda techniques? Which 
(technique) seems to be the most useful? 

b. Do you find techniques in the passages that aren't essential or even 
nearly so to a factual presentation? 

c. What are the major differences in the articles? Does the use of fact 
or fiction play an important part? North or South? 

18. Djrected evaluation. Questions in this category require evaluations and 
stipulate that criteria are necessary or imply the necessity for criteria 
forcefully. Sample auestion b, for instance, forces criteria implicitly. 

In order to improve the passages, it is necessary to evaluate them in terms 
of specific criteria and to cull out particular weaknesses in light of those 
criteria. For contrast see category 12. 

a. Which of the three passages seems to be the most effective while still 
achievii^ its purpose? What factors could be used to base effective- 
ness on in the passage you have chosen? 

b. How might you improve the passages? 

c. Are there any other devices which the authors could make use of to 
insure a more effective result? If so, what are they? If not, why not? 

The Population 

The population to which the test was administered consisted of three groups of 
ninth grade students at three suburban junior high schools— 161 from Euclid Central, 
^ school B, and 116 from school C. Unfortunately, it was not possible to 
administer standardized tests to the students from all 3 schools. The investigators, 
therefore, worked with the test scores already available ftom the schools. Students 
at Euclid Central hod taken the DAT and the California Reading Test. Students from 
school B had token the SCAT and the STEP reading test. Students from school C had 
token the NED test from which only a natural science reading score was available. 

The scores of these tests were converted to stondard scores and compared using 
the Z test. A comparison of the verbal reasoning scores on the DAT for students at 
Euclid Central and the SCAT scores for students at school B revealed a difference 
favoring school B at the .006 level of significance. Though this method of compar- 
ison has certain disadvantages, the significance of the difference between the two 
groups suggests that a real difference exists. When the reading scores of the same 
two groups were tested no significant difference was found. No ability or intelli- 
gence test scores were available from school C. When Euclid Central's California 
Reading scores were tested against the scores available from the NED of school C 
(Natural Science Reading), a difference appeared at the .05 level of significance 
in favor of school C. Under the circumstances (reliability of tests^ etc.}, however, 
this difference is probably not large enough to consider. 

In sumrrmry, then, the students of school B involved in this study were signifi- 
cantly superior to the experimental group; the students of school C were inferior to 
the experimental grouD at the .05 level of significance, but the characteristics of 
the tests from which this difference was computed cast considerable doubt upon the 
value of this figure. 
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Results 

The question categories os a whole may be divided into two major groups, those 
which are essentially irrelevant to analysis of the passages (categories 1-3) and those 
which are relevant (categories 4-18). As the graph on page 35 indicates, students 
from Euclid Central (school A) wrote a smaller percentage of irrelevant questions 
than did students from either school B or school C. On the other hand, the Euclid 
Central students wrote a larger percentage of questions in every relevant category 
except categories 4, 6, and 14 than did the students of school B or school C. 

The relevant categories may be further subdivided for analysis. Categories 4, 

5, and 6 all reflect rather simple reading skills. The questions of category 4 which 
call for identification of specific information in the texts are comparame to the simple 
recall questions which so often take the place of more useful inference questions in 
class discussions and on tests. The questions of category 5 reflect recognition of 
unusual words and phrases. Those of category 6 require simple inferences about spe- 
cific elements of the passages. Only 18.2% of the questions written by Euclid Cen- 
tral students fall into these three categories, while &.8% and 30.9% of the ques- 
tions written by the students of schools B and C respectively fall in these categories. 

Categories 9 (author's purpose), 10 (author's point of view) and 1 1 (identification of 
solution or proof) contain questions which are very important to the analysis of the 
passages. 1 1 • 1% of the questions written by Euclid Central students fall into these 
three categories, while only 2.5% and 3.3% of the questions written by the students 
of schools B and C respectively fall into these categories. 

Categories 12 and 18 contain questions concerned with evaluation of the passages. 
Of the questions written by Euclid Central students 3.3% were evaluative, while 
0. 7% and 0.8% of the questions written by students of schools B and C respectively 
were evaluative. 

To the investigators two of the most significant categories were 15 and 17. The 9 
teachers who ranked the categories agreed that category 1 7 was highly significant and 
ranked it 18. They ranked category 15 only in twelfth place, still in the upper third, 
however. The investigators felt that the questions of category 15 were important be- 
cause they dealt with specific relationships in the language and structure of the texts. 

4. 1% of the questions of Euclid Central students were classified in category 15 while 
1 .9% of the questions written by students at each of the other schools belonged in this 
category. Category 17 (questions dealing with an author's technique in presenting his 
material) contained 8.6% of the questions written by Euclid Central students but only 
2.9% of the questions written by school B students and only 0.9% of the questions 
written by school C students. 

The table on page 36 ranks the categories according to how frequently they were 
used. It also includes the cumulative per cent for each school and contains a column 
including the same information for all the students combined. The column on the far 
right (labeled range) indicates the inclusive distance between the school using the 
category most often and the school using the category least often. These ranges cor- 
respond to the category numbered in the column for "all students." 
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Percentage of Student-Asked Questions 
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Table 2 

Rankers Evaluations of Categories 



Investi- 

gator's 

Ranking 


Descriptive Title 


Total assigned 
by 9 rankers 


Average 


^ange of 
Rankings 


Rankers' 

Ranking 


Deviation 

from 

Investi- 

gator's 

Ranking 


18 


Directed evaluation 


128 


14.222 


9-17^ 9 


17 


1 


17 


Technique 


132 


14.666 


12-16= 5 


18 


1 


16 


Analysis of relationships 


112 


12:444 


4-17=14 


14 


2 


15 


Analysis of elements 


88 


9.777 


1-13=13 


12 


3 


14 


Directed comparisons 


104 


11.555 


2-17=16 


13 


1 


13 


Inference-larger element 


121 


13.555 


9-17= 9 


16 


3 


12 


Non-directed evaluation 


83 


9.222 


3-15=13 


9 


3 


11 


Identification of solution i 


or proof Developed after 


ranker's vve 


>rk had been done 


10 


Author's point of view 


114 


12.666 


5-15=11 


15 


5 


9 


Author's purpose 


86 


9.555 


2-15=14 


10 


1 


8 


Main idea 


68 


7.555 


6-10= 5 


6 


2 


7 


Non-directed comparisons 


77 


8.555 


4-15=12 


7 


0 


6 


Interpretation of specifics 


62 


6.888 


2-11=10 


5 


1 


5 


Translation 


79 


8.777 


5-13= 9 


8 


3 


4 


1 . D. of specifics 


36 


4.000 


1-7=7 


3 


1 


3 


Outside knowledge 


37 


4.111 


1-9=9 


4 


1 


2 


irrelevance 


26 


2.888 


2- 6= 5 


2 


0 


1 


Bias 


19 


2.111 


1- 5= 5 


1 


0 
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From both the graph and the table it is apparent that students from the experi- 
mental sc^iool (Euclid Central) are more diversified in the kincb of questions they ask. 
For school C, two categories account for 60 per cent of the auestions; for sch^l B, 
three categories; and for Euclid Central, five categories. Likewise, to include 75 
per cent of the students' questions only four categories are necessary for school C^ 
five for school B; but eight for Euclid Central. 

It is also interesting to notice the groupings into which the categories fall when 
considering the distance between contingent categories. For all three schools the 
four most used categories fall together. The difference between schools is apparent 
in the moderately used categories— for Euclid Central, ten categories; for school B, 
five categories; for school C, two categories. Of course, the least used categories 
indicate the same difference— for Euclid Central, four categories; for school B, nine 
categories; and for school C, twelve categories. Students at Euclid Central show 
more variety in the kinds of questions they ask. 

Another indication of difference between the schools is the ranae of ranking 
which a category received according to its percentage of usage by me three schools. 

For ^ample, category 17 shows the greatest ranking range from fourth most used by 
Euclid Central, to seventh most used by school B, to fourteenth most used by school C. 
Here school C shows a wide deviation from the other two schools. Since the investi- 
gators and the rankers agree that category 17 includes excellent questions (investiga- 
tor's rank— seventeenth; ranker's rank— eighteenth), it would seem safe to conclude 
that the students of sch^l C are less sophisticated in their recognition of this aspect 
of literature. (Author's technique) 

Etclid Central's students deviated from schools B and C (ranking thirteen, five 
and five respectively) in their use of category three (evaluation on the basis of outside 
knowledge). Again both the investigators and the rankers agreed that these questions 
are poor. (Rankings— third and fourth respectively) The low occurrence of this cate- 
gory among Central's students suggests that their tocus, at least in this respect, is 
better than that of the othc,* two schools. 

Category ten (author's point of view) shows the same range of nine as does cate- 
gory three. However, since the three schools vary approximately the sceme (Central — 

6; school C— 10; school B— 14), it is difficult to draw conclusions. (This category 
also showed the greatest difference between investigator's ranking and ranker's ranking.) 

Conclusions 

^This study leaves much to be desired. As more specific criteria are developed 
to distinguish the categories, the reliability of the categorization of questions can be 
improved. Likewise, as criteria are specified, the ranking of the categories can be 
nrade more reliable. It should be noted that the rankers were forced by their instruc- 
tions to use a linear scale. As criteria are specified, it may be possible to develop a 
multi -dimensional model of far greater precision and reliability than this forced linear 
model. Finally, the abundance of information can be more adequately evaluated with 

the application of mc>^e sophisticated statistical techniques than those employed up to 
this point. i' 7 t' 

Yet these weaknesses are incentives, because even with the inadequacies, the 
testing technique has implicatior^ of considerable interest. If rankings can be estab- 
lished with high reliability, then this testing device not only makes it possible to 
diagnose student weakness, but also implies criteria for teaching strategies. It aho 
focuses on the major problem of evaluation in English* curriculum since it allows for 
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creativity in formulating divergent questions, and yet gives fairly rigorous measures 
of those questions. And in spite of these weaknesses, even at its present state of 
sophistication, it makes possible the measurement of student achievement. For it 
can be said from the partial analysis of data recorded in this report that the students 
of Euclid Central vary from the students of the two control schools in their ability 
to formulate divergent questions about literature. 

The Instrument 

DIRECTIONS: Read the three passages. Write twelve questions that will help 
another person in comparing the podges. This is a test. Your questions will be 
evaluated on the basis of their quality. 

Pdssage 1 . 

Housing and job discrimination are the major barriers faced by Negroes outside 
the South. The disturbing results of these barriers are evidenced by the fact that 
the income of the average Negro family is only 55 per cent of that of tho average 
white family; when it comes to housing, although Negroes comprise 11 per cent of 
the population, we are restricted to 4 per cent of the residential area. And the 
residential areas for Negroes are, by and large, Negro ghettos; this leads directly 
to de fyto school segregation. As of the mid-1950's, 74 per cent of the Negro 
popilaHon of Chicago was restricted, by practice more than by law, to six com- 
munity areas. The situation in Los Angeles is about the same. There was consider- 
able premature rejoicing in Los Angeles when the 1956 Federal Housing Administration 
report showed that the nonwhite occupancy of dwelling units had increased more than 
the nonwhite population in the past five yMrs. On the surface it appeared that pro- 
gress had been mode, that nonwhite areas were being opened to Negroes. Then came 
the brutal facts behind the report: the increase in nonwnite occupancy had been 
brought about by Negroes acquirina formerly all-white property strips. The white 
families had moved out; thus there had been no break in the segregation pattern. 

The same trend is evident in New York City, where there is every promise that by 
1970 the larger part of Manhattan Island will be a non-white ghetto. 

The effect of this residential segregation is alarming. The Chicago Urban League 
has argued and documented the following disturbing focts: 

First, although housing available to the Negro is poorer than that available to the 
white applicant, the rents charged Negroes are nearly os great os those paid by the 
whites. This, coupled witfj job discrimination, means that Negroes can only acquire 
housing by "doubling up," many families sharing an apartment unit. And here is the 
root of Negro family breokdown and crime. 

Second, there is a direct correlation between housing discrimination and genera! 
community health. Chicago Negroes are 20 per cent of the population, yet they 
account for 33 per cent of the city's tuberculosis. City health officers have certified 
that this high TB rate is due to improper diet and poor sanitation. Referring to the 
1956 polio epidemic that hit Chicago, the Chica^ Public Health Service said: 

. .As the (polio) outbreak progressed, high rates developed only in those areas of 
the city characterized by a ^rticularly dense population, a low socio-economic 
status and a high proportion of nonwhites. " Wnen the final sad total was in, Negroes, 
20 per cent of the population, accounted for 61 per cent of the polio. And the Iwrdest 
hit were the children under ten years of age. 

From The Negro Revolt ^ by Louis E. Lomax, copyright 1962, Harper & Brothers, 

New York. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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Passage II. 

"Kinda warm today. “ 

"Yeah,” Gus said. 

"You get more heat from this sun than from them old radiators at home. " 

"Yeah; them old white landlords sure don't give much heat. " 

"And they always knocking at your door for money." 

"I'll be glad when summer comes. " 

"Me too," Bigger said. 

He stretched his arms above his head and yawned; his eyes moistened. The sharp 
precision of the world of steel and stone dissolved into blurr^ waves. He blinked and 
the world grew hard again, mechanical, distinct. A weaving motion in the sky made 
him turn his eyes upward; he sow a slender streak of billowing white blooming against 
the deep blue. A plane was writing high up in the air. 

"Lookl" Bigger said. 

"What?" 

"That plane writing up there," Bigger said, pointing. 

"OhI" 

They squinted at a tiny ribbon of unfolding vapor that spelled out the word: USE. . . 
The plane was so*for away that at times the strong glare of tne sun blanked It from 
sight. 

"You can hardly see it," Gus said. 

"Looks like a little bird," Bigger breathed with childlike wonder. 

"Them white boys sure can fly," Gus sold. 

"Yeah, " Bigger said, wistfully. "They get a chonce to do everything. " 

Noiselessly, the tiny plane looped and veered, vanishing and appearing, leaving 
behind it a long trail of white plumage, like coils of fluffy paste beir^ squeezed from 
a tu^; a plume*coil that grew and swelled and slowly be^n to fade into the air ct 
the edges. The plane wrote another word: SPEED. . . 

"Hov/ high you reckon he is?" Bigger asked. 

"I don'tlcnow. Maybe a hundred miles; maybe a thousand." 

"I could fly one of them things if I had a chance, "Bigger mumbled reflectively, 
though talking to himself. 

Gus pulled down the corners of his lips, stepped out from the wall, squared his 
shoulders, doffed his cap, bowed low and spoke with mock deference: 

"Yessuh. " 

"You go to hell," Bigger said, smiling. 

"Yessuh," Gus said again. 

"I could fly a plane if I hod a chance," Bigger said. 

"If you wasn't black ond if you had some money and if they'd let you go to that 
aviation school, you could fly a plane," Gus said. 

Fora moment Bigger contemplated all the "ifs" that Gus had mentioned. Then 
both boys broke into hard laughter, looking at each other through squinted eyes. When 
their laughter subsided. Bigger said in a voice that was half*x|uestion and half~statements 

"It's funny how the white folks treat us, ain't it?" 

"It better be funny," Gus said. 

"Maybe they right in not wanting us to fly," Bigger said. "'Cause if I took a plane 
up I'd take a couple of bom^ along and drop 'em sure as hell. ..." 

They laughed again, still looking upward. The plane sailed ond dipped end spread 
another word against the sky: GASOLINE. . . . 
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M* lip.. 

"God'll let you fly when He gives you your wings up in heaven, " Gus said. 

Hoiperond Bioihen, 

iNew Tone. Keprinted by permission of the publisher. 

Passage III. 



Puzzled 

Here on the edge of hell 
Stands Harlem- 
Remembering the old lies. 

The old klc» In the back. 

The old. Be patient. 

They toIcnTs oet'ore. 

Sore, we remember. 

Now, when the man at the corner store 
Says sugar's gone up another two cents. 
And bread one. 

And there's a new tax on cigarettes'— 
We remember the job we never had. 
Never could get. 

And can't hove now 
Because we're colored. 

So we stand here 
On the edge of hell 
In Harlem 

And look out on the world 
And wonder 
What we're gonna do 
In the face of 
What we remember. 



* Langston Hughes 



From Selectod Pooms , by Langston Hughes, 
Now York. Keprinted oy permission of the 



i959, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
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A STANDARDIZED TEST 

Th« Center alfo developed a more traditional standardized multiple choice 
test for evaluating the curriculum. Under an amendment to the original proposal, 

13 English teachers met for a 6 week workshop in summer of 1964. After 
training in the Demonstration Center curriculum and the process of writing test 
items, the participants wrote test items which were pooled into two trial test forms, 
administered to summer school students, and submitted to an item analysis and re-^ 
liability measure. This process completed the program of education for the partici- 
pants in the worbhop. , . 

To complete the development of the standardized tests, the two forms were 
revised on the basis of the item analysis and reliability measure. The revised 
was administered to selected students of two schools os control groups fte 

entire student body of the experimental group, Euclid Central Junior High School. 
Again the investigators proceeded with item analysis and reliability measures. 

This description indicates the present state of this evaluation. 

Still to be completed are 1) the comparisons of the experimntal groups with 
the control groups on standardized tests and on the test devi^ by tim center, 

2) determining tne results of this measure of evaluation and the conclusions which 
can be drown from those results. 

The complete report will be submitted under separate cover at a later date. 
EVALUATION OF THE DEMONSTRATION CENTER ACTIVITIES 

In order to evaluate the major activities of the Demonstration Center, quwtiw- 
naires were mailed to conference participants in late May of 1964 and j” 
of 1965. Thirty-seven per cent of the questionnaires were 
1965 questionnaire was divided in two parts, the first of which could be filled out 
very rapidly, the second of which took more time to answer. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the first parts were returned, and 21 per cent of the second parts were returned. 

Out of over 500 questioniwires retur^ied, only 7 were negative. Interestii^ly 
6nouoh« 2 of thoio woro froin tooohon \ti Euclid# ono o |unIor nlQn school toochor# 
Thlst^cher stated that she had heard a Euclid Central teacher comment that a 
work was used to study a theme, while d Western Reserve professor had *aid that 
the theme was merely a springbMrd to the study of the work os a whole. This kind 
of contradiction in philosophy," she said, led her to question whether tt» Center 
had "any philosophy at all. " This was an interesting comment in view of the fact 
that tKeDemonstration Center had emphasized 1) the importance of allowing the 
study of an idea to illuminate a work, 2) the importance of allowing the total study 
of a work to illuminate an idea, and 3) the importance of stuping a work and a 
theme or id^ in a way that would illuminate other works read by the stu^nt. Two 
other observers, the husband a supervisor of student teachers, the wife a high school 
Erulish teacher, reported that the students they observed were "not emotionally 
involved in the subject matter." This statement was made in reference to the con- 
ference entitled Lar^uage Structures. A fourth obsenrar wrnmented as W 
"The conference reinforced my opinion that our goal should be the d^lopment ot 
the ability to do Individual investigation. The conference also, on the negative 
side, convinced me that discipline in the classroom is the first step to le^ing and 
is indispensable." A fifth observer in answer to the qwjtlon, "How did the con- 
ference affect the tenchiques you use in the classroom?" said, "It has not! I did 
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not SM anything new or different with reference to techniques at the conferences." 

A sixth observer suggested that the Center include the "Christian philosophy of hope" 
in Hs curriculum. 

The vast majority of comments, however, were positive. Teachers, supervisors, 
and instructor? found the conferences beneficial and inspiring. The following com- 
ments are typical. 

From secondary teachers; 

1 . "Thank vou for doing something new and creative in the junior high, " 

2 . "Mv philosophy has changed from short range, subject matter goals 
to long range objectives in which the English curriculum will help 
provide concepts which will enable these students to meet an un- 
kr^n world, become critical readers and develop the ability to 
think objectively. My philosophy changed from "telling" the 
students what they should know to guiding them through the in- 
ductive method to finding the concepts themselves. Formerly, I 
had presented so much material with hopes that so much would 
*sink in.*" 

3. "I examined my method vs. your method. I compared both and 
changed some of iry methods." 

4. "ThoM teachers in our department who visited the Demonstration 
Center come back to teaching very much excited about what 
they had seen and were eager to work to improve our department. 

What we observed at Euclid has given us a goal to strive for. 

5. "It (the conference) tended to strengthen my beliefs and en- 
couraged me to improve my present methods. Ideas I had not 
thought about were presented, rr,d I appreciate seeing another 
way to approach my problems. 

6. "Mode me realize more than ever before 1) the necessity of 
seauential, unified curricula-^r core studies, 2) the values 
of having enthusiastic, cooperative teachers who opply Ibeir 
in-service training." 

7. "I really began to see that by old courses of study, we had 
achieved on oiganization which did not provide enough rein- 
forcement and concentrated skills to average students. I now 
see the rationale behind the ideas in use here. I attended a 
conference in 1963-64 where I sow fabulous teaching of a 
creative approach to poetry writing--! *ve copied it somewhat— 
and it works." 

8. “It made me realize that I can do more than I have been doing. " 

9. "The conference gave me backir.g when presenting my plan of 
approach to the board of education. As a result, I was given 
a very liberal budget and complete freedom in my attempt to 
begin a modified program in our high school. " 

From college teachers; 

1 . "I benefited much by the oiganization of the conference. 

All sections and sessions were so arranged that every con- 
feree could attend each one of them. Likewise, the 
enthusiasm of all the participating professor; and teachers 
was extremely high; I return^ greatly inspired and greatly 
enriched in my iosos about the teaching of reading in the 
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junior high school. I hove given several addresses to large 
groups in which situations I would draw with great benefit 
from the ideas received in your workshop. “ 

2. “I found that it reaffirmed my belief in the value of induc- 
tive teaching and influenced my further application of the 
method in my college classes." 

3. "Yes. In general, I p*an to follow the suggestions of unit 
construction for course in freshman English for superior 
students. I was invited to speak to the Macon County 
English teachers shortly after I returned to Alabama from 
Cleveland. At the meeting I discussed my conference 
experiences and answered questions raised. There were 
about forty members of the group present. I chose my own 
subject, 'Something is happening in English,' and talked 
primarily about the lectures on grammar and the classroom 
activities. " 

4. "The conference surely served to reinforce my belief in the 
iliiductive approach to English. My belief in the value of 
the concept centered curriculum was reinforced.'* 

From supervisors: 

1. "The conferences reinforced my philosoplw of English in- 
struction and curriculum in this manner: The importance 
of involving the pupil at his interest and ability level in 
the work was projected so forcefully at the Demonstration 
Center that it enabled visitors to leave with a real sense 
of dedication to the principles presented. 

'These conferences enabled us to change our direction from 
a course-centered approach to Language Arts to a pupil- 
centered approach. 

"There is no better way to summarize what the Demonstra- 
tion Center has achieved in this direction than by repeating 
a statement made by one of the visitors: 'You really teach 
pupils to think.'" 

2. "Tne experience underscored the wisdom of integrating com- 
position with literature, of building student learnings on the 
unit base, and the necessity for careful guidance in the 
teaching of composition. My understanding of unit study 
was extended and enriched.'' 

3. "I appreciated the opportunity of observina the classes and 
participating in the discussions on curriculum improvement 
and techniques of teaching. The moterial is excellent. We 
hav't need in Ohio for such demonstration centers." 

4. "This conference fortified my belief thot reading^ composition 
and syntax are or should be taught in such a way that the 
student becomes aware of the subtle interrelationships of the 
preceding triad. It also confirmed my conviction that junior 
nigh students can read thought-provolcing moterials, and that 
th^ can and do write creatively and logically. Finally, the 
conference provided concrete evidence that teachers can find 
a way to show students how to write." 
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Since the two questionnaires from 1964 and 1965 were different in form, 
for the sake of convenience only, the responses to the 1965 questionnaire will 
be analyzed in detail. 

Three hundred twenty-five participants returned Part I of the 1965 question- 
naire. The responses to the first two questions are graphed on pages 50 and 51. 

On question one, which rates the Center's conference activities and materials 
against t^e of other conferences, well over 50 per cent of the respondents rated 
each of the items at four or better. Slightly over 80 per cent of the respondents 
rated the unit materials from four to five. About 35 per cent rated unit materials 
at five. Only four people rated unit materials below three. Only about 7 per 
cent rated discussion groups and bulletins below three. Eleven per cent rated 
conference speakers below three. Some 16 per cent, however, rated class ob- 
servations below three. 

On question two, which rates the various ojpects of the Center's conferences 
against one another, respondents ranked unit matei*ials c$ most beneficial, fol- 
low^ by discussion groups, class observations, conference speakers arid bulletins 
in ttet order. Ninety-three per cent ranked the unit materials at three or better, 
tighty-one per cent ranked the discussion groups at three or better. About 68 per 
cent ranked the class observations at three or better, 66 per cent ranked the 

speakers at three or better, while 62 per cent ranked the bulletins at three or 
better. 



These results are about what the staff had expected. By wide maigins par- 
ticipants found the unit materials and discussion groups most beneficial. The unit 
materials are useful and practical. They atterript to suagest to the teacher specific 
matwials and techniques for approaching specific problems. The discussion groups 
usually focused on specific problems, operated inductively much of the time, and 
in general gave participants an opportunity to express themselves and raise ques- 
tions which particularly bothered them. The conferences would not have been 
complete without the speakers, bulletins, and class observations, however. Each 
Important function. The speakers lent authority to the conferences. 
The bulletins provided an overview of the whole program, and the classroom ob- 
servotions provided proof that the curriculum was actually in use. 

In general, answers to the third question of Part I are typified by the responses 
recorded above. 



The following includes the questions and a summary of responses for Part II of 
tte questionnaire. Two hundred five people returned this part of the questionnaire 
by June 5, 1965. Since many of the participants listed several answers in various 
rategories, and some left questions unanswered, total answers may exce^ or foil 
below number responding. 

Quretion 1 . How did the conference(s) change or reinforce your philosophy 
of Erralish instruction or curriculum? 

Approving reactions: 



Personal philosophy of English reinforced 69 

Saw new and stimulating approach to English 55 

Approval of thematic unit curriculum 47 

Approval of inductive teaching techniques 29 

Approval of literature as curriculum base 28 

Re 'e^^luation of own teaching planned 23 

Sew English taught with emphasis on critical thinking 20 

Approval of grouping in the classroom 20 
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Approval of emphasis on reading 
Approval of effective use of linguistics 
Approval of new approaches to composition 
Approval of material adjusted to students 
New interest in remedial reading 
Approval of wide range of material 

Disaroroving comments: 

Disapproval of grouping students in class 
Problems of coordination with high school 
Traditional grammar preferred 

Question 2. How did the conference(s) affect the techniques you use in the 
classroom? (List specific techniques.) 

Techniques used (this year): 



16 

15 

13 

10 

6 

2 

9 

7 

5 



N^ approaches to composition tried 
Use of small groups in classes 
A^pted thematic unit approach 
Tried inductive teaching methods 
Placed new empliosis on reading 
Used structural linguistics 
Models used for teaching poetry 
Material adjusted to level of students 
Use of new material, beyond texts 
Used study guide auestions 
Issued student publications 
Tests calling for analysis given 
Question 3a. Have you i»ed any of the Demonstration Center materials? 

(List materiak used.) 



65 

61 

37 

31 

27 

23 

19 

19 

17 

10 

4 

3 



Responses: 
Yes 

Not yet 
No 

AAodified 



86 

54 

29 

11 



A wide range of units was listed. AAost used were materials on Semantics, Epic 
and A^thic Hero, Linguistics, Poetry and Satire. All materials were not available 
at all conferences, and participants were not equally acquainted with all units. 
Question 3b. Please evaluate the effectiveness of tne above materials. 
Responses: 

Excellent 98 

No comment yet 31 

Substituted -available 

materials 8 
Need revision 6 

Comments; 

High student interest and flexibility were most frequently mentioned by 
those who had used Demonstration Center materials. Bibliographies and study 
guides were found helpftjl, and many mentioned that the approach developed 
critical thinking in the students. 

Some teachers were unable to blend Demonstration Center materials into 
a rigid and overcrowded curriculum: some felt there was conflict with high school 
programs; five people felt some of the reading was too mature for junior nigh sch^l 
students. 
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Question 4. Hove you written any materials based on the philosophy and 
methods presented at the Demonstration Center? (List materials develop^.) 

Responses: 

No 105 ' 

Not yet 44 

Yes 20 

Materials developed by teachers who had attended the conferences grew out 
of their own needs, ranging from syntax and language study to units titl^ 
Handicaps, Evil and Struggle and buccess. 

Question 5. Do you plan to create materials in the near future? (List 
general plans.) 



Res^nses: 

Yes 83 

Not yet 36 

No 33 

This summer 21 



Teachers were working on an individual basis in most instances, but in fifteen 
schools general curriculum revision was in progress based on the Project English 
Demonstration Center materials. 

Question 6. What opportunity have you had to disseminate conference ideas 
and materials to other people in your school system? 

Responses: 



Ample opportunity 129 

Very little 24 

None 10 

Not yet 8 



Almost all of the conference participants indicated ample opportunity to 
report on the conferences attended through teachers' meetings, reports to adminis- 
trations, and informal discussions. Most of those who listed little opportunity to 
communicate added that they had attended the last conference. 

Question 7. What problems have you encountered in attempting to present 



information to others? 

Responses: 

No problems 38 

Lack of time for interchange 

of ideas 35 

Traditional administration 29 

Traditional teachers 22 

Others lacked interest 19 

Existing texts required 8 



Participants listing no problems spoke of enthusiasm aroused, and widespread 
use of Demonstration Center materials. 

Question 8. What problems have you encountered in attempting to instigate 
new methods or materials in your classroom? department? 

Responses: 

Major obstacles — 

Traditionalism 38 

Lack of preparation 

time 27 

Rigid curriculum 21 

Also listed— lack of space, lack of money, lack of library facilities, over- 
sized classes, and inertia of others. 
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Question 9. Did you encourage others to attend the Demonstration Center? 

Responses: 

Yes no 

No 28 

Comments: Many of those who answered. “No," added that they hod attended 
the lost conference and asked about the possibilily of more conferences next year. 

Responses of participants were overwhelmingly favorable to the philosopny and 
teaching techniques of tne Demonstration Center. In their answers to questions, 
they expressed fresh enthusiasm for teaching, willingness to stu<^ and experiment, 
and eaaemess to communicate their discoveries to colleagues, ouch statements os 
the following were numberous: “whole new outlook toward student and teaching, " 

“you have shared mognificent material with me," "tremendously effective (materials)— 
well worth the money spent in developing them." 

Teachers who were not free to incorporate new materials into a rigid curriculum 
wrote of trying new classroom techniques such as grouping children, adjusting reading 
material to student level, and experimenting with inductive teaching. Group writing 
of composition and use of models came in for warm praise. 

Conference participants showed willingness to question traditional methods in 
such comments as: "maae me more uncertain about tfie teaching of traditional gram- 
mar," "poetry to be taught yeor round rather than in one too-compact unit, ""taught 
me that formol grammar stuefy is of little benefit," and "more of an emphasis on levels 
and using grouping." Twenty-three teachers reported teaching linguistic units before 
June 1965. 

Honest reservations were mentioned by some participants, such as problems of 
coordinating these materials with high sclml programs, of difficulty ot some material 
for junior high students, and questions about effectiveness of the pr^ram in terms of 
later achievement. 

A Hudson, Ohio, teacher reported: "I am alwoys asked, 'Do. these metliods work 
better than the ones we are using? Do they produce more able students?' I can't 
answer this." 

Seventeen teachers went home and added new material to supplement required 
texts. One typical response was the following: "I began to notice and collect mate- 
rials applicable to Project English units. . .for the processes of teaching that you have 
presents, materials will never be lacking. That is good." Fifteen school ^tems 
reported widespread curriculum revision bmd upon the materials and philosophy of 
the Project English Demonstration Center. Dr. Leonard Freyman, the supervisor for 
English at Cleveland Heights, a large metropolitan school system, reported os follows: 
"The Demonstration Center program, during the first year, motivated us to develop a 
complete pilot program, thematically conceived, for our 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. . . 
and this summer we plan to develop tentative outlines along the thematic or conceptual 
approach for our English program in grades 7-9." Solon High School, as reported by 
^rilyn Brock, teacher, is revising its program. "We believe the thematic approach 
is valuable and have m^ified our curriculum to incorporate it on 9th and lOtn grade 
levels. We are expanding to include this approach for grades 11 and 12 next year." 
From Falls Church, Virginia: "We plan to follow a concept approach. . .This con- 
ference definitely reinforced our ideas and should help us in future planning. " Geauga 
County Board of Education supervisor, David Koontz, reported: "One scIimI in our 
County is planning a summer of curriculum revision based upon what is being done at 
Euclia Central". . .adding, "It forced me to re-examine some of my traditional attitudes 
toward English instruction." Catherine Morrison, Department Chairman, Norwood 
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High School (Ohio) wrote: "We ore developing o new curriculum, grades 7 to 12, and 
intend to use mony of your materials." She continues, "The pragram at Protect 
English put grammar into focus as a tool and not an end for the average pupil, and 
eir^hosized composition os communication and self expression. " From Woodridge High 
Sctol (Ohio), James Wiisford wrote: "We are going to completely revise our program 
and draw heavily on your ideas." Similar reports have reached the Demonstration 
Center by letter and word of mouth from school systems in New Jersey, New York, 
MichiMn, and Wisconsin. 

The staff has also been able to evaluate the success of its activities by the demand 
j L materials (see publication and distribution of units pp. 5 to 6 .) 

and by the numerous favorable comments which have reached the Center through the 
mail. A quote from such a letter follows: "Dear Mr. Hillocks: The conference I have 
just attended at Euclid Central far exceeded my expectations in almost all respects. I 
appreciate the opportunity to observe classes, to hear from instructors who have 
developed and are using the materials, and to choose freely among the varied activi- 
ties. You and your staff are to be commended for the very careful planning and the 
tremendous labor which went Into those three days. Thank you olso for the wealth of 
printed material provided for us. All in all, this conference has certainly been a 
highlight of my^ spring quarter travels." 

In conclusjon, then, it can be said that the two years of demonstration activities 
have been a stimulating, educa^onal, and rewarding experience both for the Center's 
visitors and for the personnel of the Center. 

APPENDICES 

The following bulletin articles and teaching units are reprints of materials de- 
veloped at the Demonstration Center. These are included to provide a sample of the 
Demonstration Center publications, outlined in the preceding section on Materials. 
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Graph 2 

Responses to Question I 



INSTRUCTIONS TO PARTICIPANTS: 

Place an X on the scale at the point which 
best indicates the value of an aspect of 
the Demonstration Center conferences in 
comparison to conferences or in-service 
training programs outside the Center, 



Nof 
beneficial 



I 



3 

X 



I 



5 

j 



Bctremely 

beneficial 



The numbers to the left of each graph 
indicate the per cent of responses in the 
categories. 
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Graph 3 

Responses to Question II 

INSTRUCTIONS TO PARTICIPANTS 





Place an X on the scale at the point which 
best indicates the value of each activity 
in relation to the other activities. 

1 2 3 4 5 

■hot ' ' lacl^ l y* 

beneficial beneficial 



The numbers to the left of each graph 
indicate the per cent of responses in the 
categories. 
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1 

AN OVERVIEW OF THE EUCLID CENTRAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

ENGLISH CURRICULUM 



The English curriculum Qt Euclid Central Junior High School deals with oil the 
aspects of learning fhaf are generally lumped under fhe broad rttle of language arts, 
buf its major emphasis is fhe developmenf of fhe studenf's ability to read and analyze 

independently. To accomplish this purpose, the curriculum is organized around eight 
major emphases: ® 

1. Thematic units are based on concepts which are widely applicable to under- 
standing the literature of our culture. 

these units is made meaningful to the students by selecting works 
of high interest and by relating the principles to the experience of the student. 

3. The unit concepts are developed inductively in order to involve the students 
in the process of thinking rather than the memorization of facts. 

4. The unit develops student independence by gradually weaning him from 
teacher direction. 

5. The unit structure makes use of small group work within the class to give 
the student freedom from the teacher, peer support, and an opportunity 
to verbalize his ideas. 

6. The cuiriculum adapts to individual student needs by offering three tracb— 
remedial, average, and gifted— and by offering works of varying degrees 
of difficulty within each class. 

7. Evaluation is based on the student's ability to apply unit concepts in new 
problem situations. 

8. The curriculum presents the concepts in a structured pattern in which the 
learning of previous units forms a basis for the units which follow. 

, *^ke curriculum also deals with the many other kinds of learning that our educa— 
tionol system groups under the rubric English. 

1 . Students seriously disadvantaged in the basic skills of reading and writing 
are grouped in remedial classes. 

2. Composition both expository and creative is managed as an integral oart 

of each unit. ^ 

3. Research and study skills are also developed within the unit framework. 

4. The semantic and persuasive aspects of language are developed in special 
semantics units. 

5. Grammar and usage are treated in separate units of language study and in 
relation to composition. 

6. Student publications are widely used to promote student pride and ability 

in composition. One issue of the school newspaper is produced by each 
ninth grade class. 

The fanning two pages indicate the topics of the units and the major works the 
students rMd. Each literary unit also includes a bibliography from which the students 
select at least one book to read and analyze independently. 



An English Curriculum for Average Students 
Euclid Central Junior High School 
Euclid, Ohio, ^117 
1964-65 





(Most units also include a bibliography from which eoch student selects on additional novel.) 




An English Curriculum for Honors Students 
Euclid Central Junior High School 
Euclid, Ohio, 44117 
1964-65 
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THE THEME-CONCEPT UNIT IN LITERATURE 

by George Hillocks, Jr. 

What is the value of the thematic unit ? Does the unit have any basis of organiza- 
tion other than the theme? Does the unit treat problems which will arise in the student's* 
later reading and thereby provide a basis for making inferences when the problems do 
arise? Does the unit systematically develop skill in reading, especially in making in- 
ferences involving the theme or concept? If the answers to these questions are negative, 
then the thematic unit is little-better than the older grouping of short stories, poems, and 
plays, or than a simple linear movement from one work to another with little or no con- 
nection of any kind between the works. The following suggested thematic unit framework 
is a method of teaching the reading of literature which insures both the development of 
fruitful concepts and the application of these concepts to several works. 

The unit can be divided into six major sections 1) development of the concept, 

2) application of the concept under the guidance of the teacher, 3) revision of the con- 
cept, 4) application of the concept by small groups of students without direct teacher 
supervision, 5) application of the concept by individual students without teacher guidonce, 
and 6) composition. 

1) Development of the Concept or Theme: The theme and concepts are of central 
importance to the unit. The theme must be selected for its potential interest to the stu- 
dent, for its productivity, and for its importance to the understanding of literature. 

Student interest in the theme will necessarily depend upon several factors: the 
student, the theme, the handling of the unit in class, and the materials used in the unit. 

If the theme anc|/or concept of the unit is too abstract or complex, the student's interest 
will lag, out of frustration. The reluctant student must have materials that are already 
of interest to him, while the bright student is interested or becomes interested in a wide 
variety of materials. While the slow, average student may be frustrated in dealing with 
abstractions for which the concrete examples are unfamiliar, the bright student charac- 
teristically likes to play with and argue about abstractions. The extent of student in- 
volvement will account for much of the degree of interest in the unit. If students do 
some of the planning, develop the concepts, and apply the concepts to materials then.- 
selves, if there is a maximum of student participation and a minimum of teacher direc- 
tion, student interest is likely to remain high. 

The second criteria, a productive theme or concept, is one which continues to 
reveal new aspects and ramifications of itself as well as those things to which it is 
applied. The theme of survival, for instance, is productive in that it involves a mul- 
titude of phases and can be applied to a number of situations. A theme such as rail- 
roads is less productive unless it could be extended to include the effects of industri- 
alization on modem man. 

The third criteria is the importance of the theme to the understanding of litera- 
ture. A theme such as "survival" which might examine the moral values of the char- 
acters and their reactions to critical situations will be of use in the understanding of 
literary characters and situations of conflict in general. 

The concept or theme development may begin in several ways: from the student's 
own experience, from specially selected readings, or from the research planned and ex- 
ecutea by the student. A unit dealing with the theme of courage might capitalize on the - 
student's ideas and experiences. A series of questions about the nature of courage or a 
series of problematic situations followed by questions can serve both as an introduction 
to the unit and as a stimulant for the formulation of an extended definition of courage. 
What is Courage? When is a man courageous? Is he courageous only in the face of phys- 
ical threats? is he courageous if his primary motivation is to obtain the high regard of 
others? Is he courageous if his heroism endangers the lives of others? When a few ques- 
tions such as these have been discussed, the students may wish to invent some problematic 
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situations of their own for class discussion. If the discussion has been preceded by the 
writing of a definitioniboth teacher and students may now wish to revise it. If not, it 
is time to formulate a definition. 

When the unit concepts are to be derived from reading, the techniques of com- 
parison and contrast are of extreme importance and, in the instance of tragedy, should 
be used in examining the nature of the tragic hero, his character, his struggle, the plot 
action, the moral universe suggested bv the author, the attitude of the author toward his 
subject, as well as other elements vital to tragedy. When all of these have been con- 
sidered, the student is ready both to "lump" and to "split". He should make general- 
izations concerning tragedy but not without suggesting contrasts, if the process has been 
successful, then the student is ready to apply his formulation of tragedy to a work which 
:s not so obviously a tragedy. 

Some unite may oe initiated with student planning and library reading. For instance 
in a unit on the literature of protest, the teacher may begin by suggesting tirat much has 
been written to protest poor social and economic conditions and their effects on people. 

The teacher may allow the class to decide how they wish to learn about such literature. 

The students may approach the problem by first reading articles which deal with problems 
such as slum areas, oppressive labor practices, the problem of segregation, and me causes 
of juvenile delinquency. After such reading they are much better prepared to approach 
fiction dealing with these problems. 

2) Application of tne Concept under the Guidance of the Teacher; After the con- 
cept has been introduced and tentatively formulated, the problem for the student is to 
explore a specific literary work in terms of the concept. In a unit dealing with courage, 
for^ instance, students might read a group of short stories in which the characters display 
various aspects of courage or lack of it in a wide variety of situations. Leo Tolstoy, 
for example, wrote a story called "The Raid" which he intended as a study of courage, 
and in which he deals with the Platonic conception of courage. In this particular story 
various characters react in different ways in the same situation. Each displays a kind 
of courage or lack of it. The students can move from a story such as "The Raid" which 
analyzes courage to one in which courage is important, but which displays the tradi- 
tional cliches about courage. The student's attention can then be directed to the dif- 
ferences in the author's approach. Further stories or poems might be selected to dem- 
onstrate courage in situations which are not primarily physical: stories in which the 
conflict is moral, psychological, or intellectual. Careful examination of such stories 
wilj lead to re-evaluation of the original definition developed by the students, since 
their definition, more than likely, involved only the conventional stereotypes of courage. 

In a unit dealing with tragedy, the length of any one tragedy precludes the ap- 
plication of the concept to more than one or two works. The choice of a play or boolc 
which is not clearly tragic seems to be most productive because the student is placed in 
a position which forces nim to evaluate through comparison and contrast. In examining 
a play such os 11ie Emperor Jones the student must consider problems such as the follow- 
ing: Is the play a tra^dy? In what way is the play tragic? In what way is it not tragic? 
How does Jones differ from the classical tragic hero of Greek and Elizabethan tragedy? 

How have the concerns of the dramatist changed since Elizabethan times? What does 
the use of the falling plot action of tragedy for a hero like Jones reveal about the mod- 
ern concepts of man and of tragedy? In short, the students' thinking should focui on 
how meaning is revealed in the similarities and dissimilarities of form — form in a sense 
broad enough to include, in this case, the stature and character of the hero and the 
moral univene depicted. 

In the unit dealing with the literature of protest, after reading explicit protest 
against various kinds of social ills, the student should be confronted with the problem 
of discovering how protest is conveyed in fiction or poetry. For instance, the students 
may be asked to analyze Upton Sii^clair's The Jungle with regard to the causes and 
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manifestation! of social ills. The students should a jso examine both the explicit and 
implicit utopian situations in contrast to the explicitly described evil. 

3) Revision of the Concept: Whatever the- concept, it can be revised at this 
point or some other point in the unit, or the teacher and class may decide that no 
revision is necessary. The unit on courage leads naturally to revision. The defini- 
tion of tragedy developed by the students can be revised in light of short essays 
written by established critics such as those in the Signet volume Eight Great Tragedies. 
The unit on the literature of protest probobly derr.cnds the building^ a secona con- 
cept concerned with how a writer of fiction conveys his protest. 

Explicit provision for revising does not imply that revision need toke place only 
once. Ideally, revision should be a continual processiand any concept which does not 
lend itself to continual growth and whose outer limits may be reached quickly end with- 
out effort is probably not able to support a unit. Such limited concepts tend to stagnate 
and fbil to offer either the teacher or the class fresh insights. 

4) Application of the Concept by Small Groups: There are three significant 
reasons for analysis of material by small groups of students. 

First, the division of the class into small groups reduce the amount of assistance 
that can be offered by the teacher but increases the responsibility of the student. The 
student can no longer rely completely on the teacher, but at the same time, he is not 
cast completely adrift; he can still rely upon the assistance of his fellow students. 

Secona, the small group situation is highly motivational. The questions are 
asked, and the problems are raised by students who alone are responsible for answers 
and solutions. Nearly every sludent in a small group becomes involved in discussion, 
while in a teacher-led class discussion, only a few students become actively involved. 

In a small group, many of the inhibitions to class res^nse are released; there is no 
authority figure to criticize; only a few people can laugh; and a student is not likely 
to be overawed by those he considers his peers. In addition, of course, this technique 
breaks the monotony of the teacher-led, class discussion. 

Third, use of the small group enables the teacher to provide at least partially 
for differences in ability. It would be absurd to assume that it is possible to find ma- 
terial suited to the individual needs of every student in the cIom— to find, for instance, 
thirty poems on the same theme ranked in thirty gradations of difficulty. It is some- 
times frustrating to find poems on four levels of difficulty when there is a conramitant 
need for the poems to have a particular common theme. The task, however, is not 
impossible. And the patient seeker who finds three or four poems, short stories, or books 
on levels suitable for his class will find that he is able to challenge the bright student 
without frustrating the slow. The teacher will also find that each student in the class 
will have opportunity for success working with material close to his own level. 

There is no need to fear that the procedure of giving different material to dif- 
ferent students will result in either chaos or failure to improve reading. Nor is there 
a difficulty because the teachers at one grade level will not know what the students 
at another level have read. In the first place, students rapidly become used to reoding 
material other than what their friends reed. In the second place, students can only 
learn to read by reading material they can handle* If we give students material which 
is out of their range and which they cannot or will not read, we deprive them of an 
opportunity to read end therein to improve their skill. 

5) Application of the Concepts by Individual Students: The final phase of the 
unit serves two very important functions: it provides for purposeful independent read- 
ing, and it serves es en evaluation of the unit. At this stage of the unit the teocher 
should have e large number of books or short works available. If there is sufficient 
material, every student may read a work which has special appeal for him and is 
suited to his reading ability. 
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The student of course should be able to analyze independently the work he 
chooses, and his analysis should be in terms of the unit concepts as well as any other 
ideas he has dealt with previously. Naturally if a student has never dealt with trag- 
edy as an idea or genre, he should not be expected to include that idea in his analysis. 
But if, for instance, he is dealing with a tragedy and has already dealt with the ideas 
of courage and epic, he should bring both to bear in his analysis. If the teacher is 
aware of conceph developed in previous units, it is an easy matter to help the student 
relate them to new materials and ideas. 

This final activity serves as an evaluation of the success of the unit. If the stu- 
dent's analysis consists of a plot summary and a few superficial comments on the cour- 
age of the protagonist, the unit has probably been a failure, at least for him. Nat- 
urally there should be different expectancies for different students. It is not necessary 
that every student do a penetrating and discriminating synthesis in his final analysis. 

We can expect great things from bright students, but we must accept the slow student's 
sincere efforts, however weak they may be. If the slow student can answer a question 
such as "In what ways was Jack courageous?" and in answering can cite examples from 
the text, perhaps the teacher can ask no more of him. 

If the students of average reading ability cannot apply the concepts satisfactorily, 
the teacher has a strong indication that he has failed somewhere. Perhaps the unit is 
too difficult for the class. Perhaps the teacher failed to motivate the students. ^ Per- 
haps the specific reading materials were too difficult. Any number of things might have 
been at fault, and the teacher must revise the unit according to his analysis. But if the 
student understands the concepts, can formulote his own study questions in terms of 
them, and can analyze a work in reference to the concepts, then the unit hxiy be 
judged successful • 

6) Composition: Although discussed last, composition is not intended as a con- 
cluding activity. On the contrary, a unit constructed in the manner suggested offers 
a num^r of opportunities for composition and in certain places demands composition 
activities. Obviously, the bias of units constructed in this way emphasizes expository 
writing, but there are a number of opportunities for creative writing — from personal 
narrative and the short story to stylized verse forms and free verse. 

These six phases comprise a kind of unit which includes concept development, 
both intensive and extensive reading, and composition experience. If the concepts 
of the unit are fruitful, they will illuminate the various readings throughout the unit; 
and if the structure of the unit is effective, the sfrjdent will learn to read and eval- 
uate independently. 
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APPROACHES TO MEANING: A BASIS FOR CURRICULUM IN LITERATURE 

by George Hillocks, Jr. 

By the time the average student enters junior high school he has very nearly 
attained oil the skill in reading he will ever need to glean the content of his ibily 
newspaper, his magazines, and whatever other popular literature he may encounter. 
His basic sight vocabulary has been long established and he does not block on un- 
familiar words. He can read for main ideas and important details and can make sim- 
ple inferences about what he reads. From the seventh grade on, many curricula, if 
they focus on skills at all, simply proliferate what has already teen learned and fre- 
quently, in a zealous attempt to force the student to read with care, add the skill of 
reading for unjmpqrtant details. This writer once witnessed a test on The Scarlet 
Letter containing fifty questions, such as "What was the name of HestePs jailerY" 

In curricula such os these the real problems of meaning are either ignored or kindled 
by the teacher in a series of lectures abstracted from his college or graduate school 
notes. The student is not only deprived of an opportunity of interpreting meaning 
for himself, but is under the necessity of adhering to the interpretation suggested by 
the teacher. Thus the student soon believes that the meaning of a poem or story is 
akin to the secrets of ancient religions, closely guarded by a high priesthood in the 
innermost sanctum of a stone temple far from the view of the peasant world. The 
student is content to listen to the interpretations of the priesthood, and after years 
of acclimation to this procedure he is revolted by any unorthodox priest who may ask 
him questions without ever answering them. And new priests brought up in this tra- 
dition develop guilt complexes if they do not systematically present the predigested 
daily interpretation. 

What is it then that leads the teacher to believe that he and his colleagues 
but not the students are capable of dealing with problems of meaning and interpre- 
tation? is it that students are innately incapable of interpretation? Is it that below 
a certain level of "maturity" a student is unable to cope with problems of meaning? 

Or is it simply that the student does not possess the techniques for making systematic 
inquiry into meaning because he has never teen exposed to a systematic approach to 
problems of meaning? 

How can the student be taught to understand the meaning of a literary work 
whether it be in print or produced on stage or in the movies? What tools or concepts 
must he, as an educated reader, have acquired? Jerome Bruner in The Process of 
Education suggests that the struc^re of the subject matter should be central to <^r 
reaching. He assumes that learning structure is more important than learning details 
because a knowledge of structure may be transferred from one problem-solving situa- 
tion to another, if Bruner's assumption is correct and if literature has a discoverable 
structure, it should be possible to teach that structure thereby giving the student an 
invaluable tool for the continuation of his literary education beyond the formal school 
situation. 

In literature three structural areas are evident immediately. The first deals 
with the picture of man produced by a writer, the second with levels of meaning, 
and the third with form or genre. Familiarity with the concepts of each of these 
areas will provide the reader with a background and an awareness for making com- 
plex inferences and for asking himself the kinds of questions whose answers reveai 
a fullness of meaning. 

A. Mon m His Environment . The serious writer is concerned with the relation- 
ship of man to his'environment, which for the soke of simplification can be separated 
into three foci— the physical, the social, and the cultural environment, in reality, 
of course, these three are inseparable, each contributing to and interacting with the 
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others to form o matrix of influences which operate dynamically in the formation of 
the choracter, desires, and ospirations of man. Since the author's task involves a 
commentary on man, his work necessarily involves the relationship of man to his en- 
vironment— a relationship which may be seen lying somewhere in the continuum ex- 
tending from man os controller of his environment, as in the cose of the mythic pro- 
tagonist in works such os the Promethean stories, to mon as subject of his environment, 
as in the case of the modem protagonist in worls such as Death of a Salesman . No 
character in any work can be completely abstracted from his en^ronmentai setting, 
for even the values of the mythical hero who is basically in command of his environ- 
ment are influenced by the environment. 

In many instances the full understanding of a work requires an acquaintance 
with the organization of environment. A reader unowcre of class distinctions and the 
functioning of status in the social environment will miss the foil irony of a poem as 
simple as "Richard Cory. " A failure to understand the operation of culture and to 
realize that a cultural setting imposes a set of values on its members which m^'not 
be appropriate to the members of another culture leads to a lack of sympathy for a 
character such as Wang Lung in The Good Earth and to a failure to identify the cul- 
tural struggle integral to Tlw Light in the Forest . When we say that a student is not 
mature enough to read a particular bbdlTor poem or to see a play, perhaps we actually 
mean that tlwre are certain concepts involved in the work with which he is unfamiliar 
and that his ignorance of these will impede or preclude his comprehension. Many of 
the concepts which give rise to difficulty, among them those of qnvironment, can be 
taught systematically. 

Arbitrary separation of the areas comprising the concept of environment simplifies 
analysis, promotes understanding, end facilitates teaching. At the same time, however, 
it is essential that we realize the inseparability of physical, cultural, end social aspects 
of environment. Units emphasizing the environmental aspects of literature include: 
Animal Stories (seventh grade average curriculum), Man and Nature (seventh grade 
average), Man and His Physical Environment (seventh average and honors), Man and 
Society (eighth honors), Man and Culture (eighth honors). Survival (ninth average). 
Culture (ninth average). The Outcast (nintb average), and Social Protest (ninth average.) 

B. Levels o' MKining. The concept that meaning exists in a literary work on 
multiple levels is a very usefol one if used within the condition that no one meaning 
can be totally isolated from the other levels of meaning within the work. No abstrac- 
tion, no precis, no analysis can ever represent more than a fraction of the total mean- 
ing contained in the work itself. But if we are to deal with meaning and to commun- 
icate about meanings, it is essential to deal in abstractions, abstractions concerning 
the kinds of meaning involved in a story, poem, novel, or drama. 

Because of me impossibility of extracting a particular level of meaning from 
the matrix of meaning in which it cippears, any attempt to describe levels of meaning 
must necessarily be normative, decling with tendencies rather than absolutes, and ig- 
noring overlappings for the sake of general distinctions. 

The first arwl most obvious level of meaning may be called the plot level or lit- 
eral level, the level at which thinra happen whether tne events and agents are repre- 
sented as real or not. At this level the reader is involved with understanding events, 
cause ond effect, relotionships between characters and between the character and his 
physical, social, and cultural environment. The reader is concerned here with iden- 
tifying the referents, real or imaginary, which the words, as signs or elementory sym- 
bols, represent, individually or in combination. 

Any work of prose or poetr/ has what v/e have oailed the literal level— the 
level at which things happen. But this level does not necessarily represent reality; 
that is, the words as signs or elementory symbols do not necessarily represent some- 
thing outside the work. Northrop Frye draws a distinction here between works which 
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are primarily intended to represent realiw and those which are primarily imaginative. 

In the former, the referents of the symbols are outside the work, and the meaning is 
extensional. In the latter, the imaginative works, the referents of the signs are with- 
in the work itMlf, and the meaning is ititemional. In imoginative worlei the signifi- 
cance of a character is dependent on his relationship to the other aspects of the work. 

In biography, on the other hand, the significance of the people portrayed is dependent 
on the accuracv of the portrayal in terms of reality. 

In the literary work, now does an author achieve levels of significance beyond 
plot level? Perhaps it is better to phrase the question differently: Through what de- 
vices or techniques do levels of meaning become noticeable? To some extent such 
devices may be described in terms of a hierarchy, extending from the base of tone and 
metaphor to the universal symbols of archetype. 

Tone h used to achieve secondary levels of meaning, especially in satire. In 
. satire of the formal variety, the satirist, whether the author or a character of his crea- 
tion, pronounces stinging diatribes and harangues against the targets of his vfiath. In 
this kind of satire the objects of criticism and the reasons for criticism are quite appar- 
ent. In more subtle satire, in which irony is the chief instiument of the satirist, tM 
criticism is not always self-evident, and the burden of interpretation is left to the 
reader. In ironic statements the reader must understand the contrast between what is 
implied to be good and the reverse. He must understand that the criticism is in terms 
of implied good in contrast to what is directly stated os good because of thesystem of 
values adopted by men but disapproved by the author. In the case of exaggeration, 
the process of inteq}retation is much simpler. The author simply carries vices and 
foibles to their logical extremes, a technique which in itself suggests norms of con- 
duct which 4he autmr approves. 

At the level of allegorical symbol, the reader is presented with a relatively 
rigid symbol whose significance can readily be grasped by the reader. For instance, 
in a medieval morality play. Gluttony might be represented by a fat man riding a 
hog across the stage holding a bottle of wine in one hand and a side of bacon in the 
othisr. In contrast to the allegorical symbol, the symbols in works such as Mob y Dick , 
The Scorlet Lettar# and "The Rime of the Ancient Mariner" tend to be less rigid and b 
represent a syndrome of meaning. They may or may not be related to other symbols 
in the same work, and every event, object, and agent in the work is not necessarily 
symbolic. To suggest that a symbol of this type represents a single idea is to be guilty 
of oversimplification. To say that Moby Dick represents evil and the Mariner repre- 
sents a repentant sinner is to ignore the ramifications of both. Such symbols ordinar- 
ily do not depend upon public acceptance of conventional symbolic values; rather 
the symbol is developed throughout the context of the work as the author suggests sym- 
bolic meaning through the interplay of various elements in his work. 

The value of the archetype or univrmal symbol depends neither upon local con- 
vention nor upon the author's manipulation of his material; rather, its meaning is de- 
pendent upon its univerral recurrence in the life patterns of mankind. Such symbols 
seem to arise out of basic needs, desires, and ex^riences common to oil men of all 
culitures. The most famous archetype, that of death and rebirth, which Maud Bodkin 
toll's us is present in "The Rime of the Ancient Mariner" and which other critics have 
seen in other works, is central to all of the greet and many of the minor religions. 

Mony archetypes figure most prominently in myth where we find those of the birth of 
the hero; the pattern of his journey, task, ana return; the crone who refurbishes the 
powers of the hero; and the mother goddess from whom blenings flow. 

Finally, we arrive at a level of meaning which must be understood in terms of 
all of the foregoing phases or levels; the theme. At this level the reader is concerned 
witfi the interplay of plot, tone, symbol, and archetype— with the total meaning of a 
work. This mu not imply that one can deal adequately with plot, tone, and symbol 
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i^ivfdually without reference to the total context. It means simply that any con- 
sideration of theme necessitates consideration of all elements of me work. 

The foregoing analysis is too brief to be complete and too simple to be thor- 
ough. Nevertheless it may serve as an outline whose details and complexities can 
be elaborated from conventional sources of critical theory. Units emphasizing levels 
of nfiMfiing includo: Somontics (sovonth, oiQhth, and ninth gi^do avorago and honofs 
curriculum). Allegory and Symbolism (seventh, eighth, and ninth honors). Symbolism 
(ninth average). Satire (eighth honors), and The Sotirist (ninth honors). 

approach to meaning is through genre or form, but not 
form in the lerw of novel, short story, poetry and drama. An analysis of form in this 
Mnse reveals little. If aiy, meaning and what little is revealed generally is not of use 
In reading another selection. Further, a knowledge of one genre can be brought to 
bear upon another. A single literary work may involve the characteristics of two or 
more genres. Alvin Keman points out that Timon of Shakespeare's trag^y is the sa- 
tirist of formal verse satire taken to his logical extreme. Northrop Frye, in his essay 
on satire, suggests the proximity of satire to tragedy. "The sardonic vision," he says, 

^Li * s®amy side of the tragic vision. " Hamlet's bungling revenge brings about such 
a bloodbath that the play approaches satire. It would oe easier to produce "Titus An- 
dronicus" as a burlesque than as a tragedy. 

Knowledge of genre, including such concepts as structure, character, imagery, 
tone, and purpose, can be foe basis for making inferences not only about works within 
a particular genre, but about works which may incorporate the characteristics of sev- 
eral genres or which may contrast to one of the genres. 

So much has been written by scholars concerning the characteristics of the major 
genres— epic, tragedy, comedy, satire, elegy, pastoral, etc.— that to present their 
formal characteristics here would be unnecessary and pretentious. The point for the 
teacher and the curriculum builder has been maae: a knowledge of genres illuminates 
literary meaning. Units emphasizing genre include: (eighth grade Iwnors curriculum) 
Satire; (ninth grade honors curriculum) The Mythic Hero, The Epic Hero, The Tragic 
Hero, The Comic Hero, The Ironic Hero, and The Satirist. 

A curriculum based on these three areas— environment, levels of meaning, and 
genre— would of necessity introduce the least complex and abstract concepts first. 
Students who possess the Msic reading skills can examine men's relationship to his 
P”^[col envirottment as it appears in short stories, poems, and longer works of fiction 
and biography. Additional units of work at a similar level might focus on the coura- 
ges and just man. Beyond these, additional units concerned with man in the process 
of becomir^ and with men in relation to other men (as family member, as outcast, 
and as leader) will lead to an objectified examination of man in his society and of 
man in his culture. 

, Materials for teaching the simple aspects of symbolism to bright students can be 
utilized effectively os early 'js the seventh grade. Beginning with a discussion and an 
omImIs of the meanings arid uses of conventional symbols, the students can move to 
m fnteipretation of simple fables and parables or other simple allegories whose sym- 
^ singular, involving only a one to one relationship between symbol 

and the tMng symbolized. At later grade levels the symbols with which a student 
worn can become increasir^ly less rigid and more complex while the clues which an 
®wtj»r offers for interpretation can become fewer and fewer. The student will even- 

® spectrum of allegory ranging from a work Hire Every mon . 

In which there Is a maximum of clues for interpretotion, to a work like The Four Quartets , 
in which clues are at a minimum. For the average student, however, the abstractior« of 
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objectified v'ork with levels of meaning seems to prevent the introduction of even the 
easiest concjipts and materials until the ninth grow level. 

An examination of genre, the third brea, can be undertaken by students of su- 
perior intellectual abilitv before the average student can approach it. There ere three 
reasons for this. First, the idea of genre is abstract. Second, if the teaching is to be 
done inductively the complexity of the major genres demarKb that a number of idMs be 
dealt with simultaneously. Third, the materials which compose the classical genres 
are often difficult reading in themselves. The average student might deal wiA simple 
genre-like forms, comparing and contrasting plot, character, setting, tone, and moral 
un;tvene to induce the characteristics of the torm. But any careful consideration of the 
classical genre should probably be withheld until the ninth or tenth grade, at which 
time aspects of comedy and satire might be introduced. The other genres can follow 
later, depending, of course, upon the depth in which they are examined, the nicety of 
the discriminations demanded, the sophistication of the student, and the care with which 
the particular unit of work is structured. 

At any rate, these three areas — environment, levels of meaning, and genre — 
provide the basis for a curriculum which, as a concomitant of good teaching, ought to 

E roduce not merely readers who read wirii comprehension in the conventional sense 
ut readers who are able to focus a multitude of concepts from a variety of sources upon 
a single work--readers who take much to a work and glean more from it. Their reading 
will not be a linear movement from one book to another, but a pyramidal synthesis of 
all their reading. 
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A CURRICULUM IN LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 
FOR AVERAGE STUDENTS 
IN GRADES SEVEN, EIGHT, AND NINE 

by Geoige Hillocb, Jr. 

The most important deficiency of the content centered curriculum whose objective 
is to convey cultural heritage is that it foils to prepare the student to read inclependently. 
His experience in reading a few specific titles without regard to applying the learning 
gained in reading those titles to a new but similar reading situation otfen no carry-over*-*- 
no assurance that a particular reading experience will be of benefit in the next. Thus> 
the curriculum tends to be a be-all and end-all as far as cultural heritage goes. The con- 
tent of the works is not used os a basis to promote the continued growth of the student's 
knowledge. 

The typical skills program on the other hand tends to neglect ideas and content, 
perhaps because the concept of skills has not developed beyond word rttack, reading 
main ideas and important details, inference making, and reading for relationships. The 
usual skills program does not recognize the value of ideas in making inferences. It is 
necessary, for instance, to know something about class structure before making inferences 
about a character's class standing and the problems he faces because of it. 

A content program has as its objective the reading of a given number of short 
stories, poems, plays, and novels. The teacher's attention centers in each individual 
work, and the student begins to realize that the best way to pass the course is to know 
the specific works. On the other hand, the skills program utilizes exercises and drill 
tc develop specific reading skills without making a conscious effort to apply the ideas 
and concepts underlying one work to those underlying another. 

The curriculum in literature developed at Euclid Central Junior High School at- 
tempts to integrate the two points of view. It views aspects of literary interpretation 
as skills to be applied in later reading, h utilizes the thematic and conceptual content 
of a particular work in the anal^is of another. Thus content is of prime importonce 
only as it provides background ror later reading and contributes to the development of 
skill. The teacher is not concerned so much with the content of specific worn as he 
is with the student's ability to make certain interpretative stotements and to solve prob- 
lems in connection with each succeeding work. Perhaps the difference is nowhere more 
apparent than in the tests administered in each program. In the content program the 
tests are concerned with the particular works re^ and discussed in class and frequently 
test knowledge of only main ideas and important and unimportant detoils. In the skills 
program the tests are concerned with ability to read for moin ideas, important detoik 
and inferences which .equire no specific literary background, But in the Euclid Central 
program the tests present problems and questions simibr to those dealt with in a parti- 
cular unit but in relation to moterial which has not previously been read by the cloK. 

Such a test evaluates not only the students but the unit of work. If the students per- 
form well, the teacher may assume that the unit has been successful. Naturally there 
will be different goals for students of different abilities, but all goak will be concerned 
with putting learning into action and not with recall. 

If the maior objective of the literature program is to build the student’s ability 
to undentond ana interpret literature, the curriculum maker must decide how this ob- 
jective can be most effectively achieved. He must decide how to structure the curric- 
ulum. 

The structure of any curriculum in literature should be determined by the endeavor 
to fulfill the objectives of the curriculum. If the objective for the student is to uikler- 
storid and interpret the meaning of literature, we must ask what is essential to such 
meaning. A knowledge of the structure of literature— tki« is, the integrated use of 
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character, plot, form, connotation, and symbol to create a literary work— is nec- 
essary to understanding. The literary artist places characters endowed with pl^ical 
capabilities, personalities, and values in an environment where they encounter con- 
flicts. As the work progresses the characters strive to resolve the conflict and in so 
doing reveal in themselves qualities which the author believes are basic to the nature 
of man. Of course the author may choose to introduce no present conflict so that we 
simply see a character in an environment. In this case the conflict is either in the past 
tense or in the passive voice, for the character has either already yielded or has never 
dared to oppose the restricting force. When the conflict is explicit, the character may 
resolve it in several ways or foil to resolve it. First of all, the conflict may be re- 
solved externally or internally or both. The narrative figure may make inner adjust- 
ments which have the effect of resolution— adjustments which involve acceptance of 
fate, an increase in emotional maturity, or decisions to overcome personal difficulties. 
This internal resolution ordinurily and sometimes necessarily precedes external resolu- 
tion of conflict; the narrative figure must overcome internal problems, must come to 
terms with himself, before coping with external problems. Odysseuses successful con- 
frontation of the obstacles throughout his journey symbolizes an increase in his inner 
powers and prepares for his eventual restoration of order to Ithaca by expelling the 
suitors. The action undertaken by the narrative figure to resolve the conflict reflects 
not only his value system and character but the attitude of the author toward the nar- 
rative tigure; and these in combination with the environment or situation and the con- 
flict engender the theme of the work. 

Thus, for purposes of oiganizing the curriculum, we can discuss seven phases of 
literary structure which the stu&nt must understand in order to understand the whole: 
attributes of character, determinants of character, situation or environment, conflict, 
action, values, and theme. Attributes of character include those virtues, vices, fean, 
and aggressions possessed by men as well os by literary characters. In contrast deter- 
minants are those forces which mold character and bring about the attributes. Many 
characters come to the page with their attributes formed, ready for acceptance by the 
audience; in a serious worn the author is frequently concerned with those forces which 
nrald the attributes both previous to and during the course of the narrative. The en- 
vironment or situation into which the character is plunged includes both distant and 
immediate aspects, that is, both the laiger socio-cultural environment as well as the 
microcosm which encompasses the speciHc locale and the particular personae of the 
story. The conflict always grows out of this situation and varies because of it. The 
character may be pitted against the physicol, cultural, or social aspects of the envi- 
ronment, against other men or groura, against himself, the gocb, or fate. The action 
token to resolve the conflict reveals the value system of the narrative figure as well 
os additional insights into character. Rnally, the theme is an encapsulation of what 
the narrative means as seen through all the foregoir!g. 

Experience has shown that while students have little difficulty in specifoing 
character attributes, environment, conflict, and action when these are primarily pny- 
ical, they have much more difficulty when the situation becomes other than physical. 
Tire student can see conflict between an outcast and a group, but the causes of irstra- 
cism may escape him completely. Social and cultural conflict are subtle, and while 
not out of the student's experience, need to be objectified for his examination. Char- 
acter determinants require a similar objectification so that the student may think about 
how a character come to be the way he is. inferring values of choractei» promises dif- 
ficulty for the student even when the narrative is only slightly alx>ve that of the TV 
western or detective melodrama. Theme presents a similar problem in the concept it- 
self, not to mention formulation of statements of theme. 
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I • c”V** curriculum for average sHidenb at Euclid Central 

^ *cven phases, focus on or approach 

I?!i ? paff'cw*" phase. Seventh grade units on Courage and Jutice 

flU? ^ grade unit on The Heroic Image focus on attributes of^ character while 
the Mventh grade ^1 ton Man and Physical Environment, the eighth grade unit on 
^m^ of A^e, and the ninth grade unit on AAan and Culture deal with determinants 

tlL^tet primarily concerns the value systems^f 

^7/^ P^'«** moral conflict in social; eco- 

Outcast, another ninth grade unit, focuses upon 
inflict of 0 special kind— that between on individual and the grauo At the «aiM f!m« 

oiTiMnlifa Environment, and Mon and Culture focus 

to ^ actiBiT^'SL^ «h»tion. Although each unit includes attention 

rojhe octioro of the characters in resolving the conflict and what the actions reveal 

olihough each unit deab with the themes of individual works 
Wjfoin the unit, there are no specific units focusii^ upon action or theme as such And 
wMe some units deal with special kind, of conflict, i.e. , «I^7vs g^, y, 

mlure! """ '**' specifically with the funcKon coiSlict in lit- 

cemed »ven phases. The Outcast unit is con- 

u M well as the attributes of the group which 

reimillJr ‘n!! *fofminonts of character in examining the effect, of 

w*”cl' the outcasting takes place is of special importance 

^ I* oidiMnly taken by the group. The action taken l» the indi- 
thlr^ sometime, aggressive. The values of the two agents, in 

'll!"® 8'®“P5'!“‘ f*|octed character, are usually in conflict and 
imv be the ulhmote cai^ of the ostraciMn. Through an examination of all these fo a 
particulorwork, the student* attention is then directed to the theme of that work. 

f """*">!:*<* above by iw means represent all the units possible or nec- 

wsary to include in a curriculum. Careful consi^ration of the seven phosM of struc- 

lewlT Jill' r “"r** included ot the junior or senior high 

review <rfwncepts, others to focilitata the stu- 
fcf. • * of particular aspects of foture reading. The real iustificotion 

for including a particular unit is a positive orawer to the questfon of whetherihe con- 

HterotarT ^ *** *•** ondeistanding the meaning of 
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A UNIT ON THE OUTCAST 
by Lynn Reppa 

''Th« life to which she fled flung her back, cast her out. The happiness she 
had hoped for soon faded. The flowers she had dreamed of became thorns. " This 
auotation from the story "The Outcast" by I. L. Peritz expresses a predominant 
theme in literature. Great literary characters are often flung back and have their 
flowers turned to thorns. The teen^^ige student, too, often feels flung back, os 
though his flowers have turned to thorns. Thus the theme is close to the student os 
well as to the writer. The students in a unit dealing with the ostracized individ- 
ual become aware of the violence of the group and begin to understand the lonely 
individual. The unit described below seeks to promote sensitivity to the individ- 
iral oast out from the group, to develop understanding of the pressures and norms of 
the group, and to provide a background for understanding the theme of the indi- 
vidual's relationship to the group in literature. 

The unit's introductory short story, "Born of AAon and Woman," offers such a 
horribly grot^ue outcast that it shocks th« student into an interest in the unit. 

The story is given the students with no ir eduction and after the students read the 
story, many auestions arise: Does this really happen? Are people ever really 
tinted like this? Why was he so different? These questions lead directly into a 
discussion of the student's knowledge of similar situations in his reading and in his 
personal experience. The discussion builds logically from a discussion of physical 
caines of ostracism to racial causes which are both obvious and omnipresent in our 
society. Th^e in turn lead to ethnic differences as a basis for ostracism and social 
rejection, ^hus this introductory short story provides the basis for relating the con- 
cepts of the unit to the student's experience and for developing his understanding 
of the extent of the problem area. 

When class discussion reaches the problem of ethnic differences, the students 
"The Charivari," which is the story of a man ostracized because of his nation- 
ality. The teacher focuses the class discussion of the story on the ethnic differences 
already touched upon in class discussion, and exteneb the discussion to include the 
group norm which made this particular man different from his peers. This story also 
introduces the concept of the scapegoat and the psychology of prejudice— the group 
need for a common scapegoat, the mob reaction against a common scapegoat, the 
means of protection the scapegoat uses to counteract the group, and the ignorance 
and lack of familiarity which gives rise to prejudice. The teacher draws these con- 
cepts from the students with questions rather than presenting the information in lec- 
ture since the ability to make this type of inference in future reading will depend 
upon the student's experience, not upon the teacher's direction. Vocal^lary pre- 
sents a difficulty to the teacher at this point since the students are not equipped with 
the key words which identify the unit concepts. If the vocabulary develops natur- 
ally from the class at this point, or if the class is more sophisticated than most in 
language, some of the more familiar and simpler words are introduced at this point. 
However, the teacher emphasizes the students' understanding of the complex exper- 
iences which underlie these labels rather than emphasizing the labels themselves. 

The students are next introduced to various kinds of outcasts through a var- 
iety of short stories. Students study the stories individually with the aid of a study 
guide, but the cla» discussion which follows each story directs the student's atten- 
tion toward the unit concepts. These stories not only reveal the overt ethnic, pt^- 
ical, social, racial and religious differences of individuals who are victimiz^ by 
the group, but also penetrate into the psychology of the group itself and the per- 
sonal fears and deficiencies of its members which give rise to such victimizing. In 
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•iJ^ Outcast^" from which tho opening quotation was taken, such questions os 
"Why was Hannah outcast? From what groups was she outcast? What are the 
qroup norms and standards which made her ’different?” objectify many of the con- 
cepts to be developed. Through these short stories tlie students become aware of 
the types of outcasts reflected in literature. 

The major concepts to be developed through the reading of short stories are 
not rigid; they are rather a growing body of knowledge of the outcast, the group, 
and tteir interaction, which might best be pictured in the form of a wheel. The 
hub, the center of interest, is the outcast, the ostracized person or persons. The 
group which has ostracized the individual, the environment, is the rim. The spokes 
connecting the two— the interaction of both, the reaction of each— are the con- 
cepts to be developed. The student grows in his understanding of the individual— 
his loneliness, his acceptance of his fate, his inability to function in a group, his 
fear or his courage, his compensation for lack of group function— through the dir- 
ection of study guides and discussions: What was the difference between Big Lonnie's 
and Raymond's reaction to their being ostracized? Why did they react differently? 
How did the girl protect herself from the group? Is a fantasy world a safe retreat? 

The readings, study guide questions, and the class discussions lead to undentanding 
the group with its prejudices, its common scapegoating, its change of attitude, and 
its pressures. Each reading emphasizes a particular aspect of the problem, and as 
the student grows ^through his reading, the teacher guides the discussion to synthesize 
and objectify his ideas in order to prepare him for future, more independent reading. 
As the unit develops, some of these relationships will be expanded, some will be 
added, and all will be given appropriate names. However, the student should be 
kept in constant awareness of the interaction of the group and the individual which 
forms the basis for his learning. 

After the student has read the short stories and inductively developed the major 
concepts of the unit, the more sophisticated vocabulary may be introduced and studied 
as a related skill. For example, prejudice may be studied as a prefix-root construct 
from pre-judge. Through his vicarious experiences in reading, the student has made 
certain assumptions and correlated certain ideas. Now he can name them. The per- 
son who More has been called "different' can now be referred to as the outcast. The 
group which has ostracized him for some reason can now be called a group with a 
prejudice. The vocabulary can be developed until all the terms of the unit have 
been intr^uced: ethnic, scapegoat, ostracize, etc. At this point the teacher pre- 
senfe a brief talk dealing^ with the historical, social, and psyerx) logical significance 
of the scapegoat. The history of scapegoating makes an interesting subject when 
studied from the historical viewpoint— primitive tribes through modern mobs. The 
student becomes aware of the innate forces and the learned patterns of common scape- 
goating. The forces which control prejudices are also studied as part of this lesson. 

Present day examples of the outcast and scapegoat make good material for 
student writing. Students collect and bring to class appropriate stories from current 
nfKjgazines and newspapers. The stories and articles are then discussed from the point 
of view of the unit: Why was the victim ostracized? How? What group norms lay 
behind his ostracism? Are such norms acceptable elsewhere? The discussion of these 
articles is^ related to situations in which the student has been ostracized or has done 
th® ostracizing,^ or to situations in which he has observed one of the processes* While 
studying the articles on outcast?!^, the techniques of the newspaper writer are dis- 
cutted, and different types of writing are aixilyzed: editorial writing, feature writing, 
and news writing. The student then selects a situation to express creatively, arid 
writes his story in one of the three forms. In this manner, the student is reinforcing 
his knowledge of the concepts of the unit through personal writing, and learning 
another form of writing through experience with it. 



j ^^® *♦''*”*** independence In reading and analysis, students 

read The Snow Gome. " Each student, after reading the story and answering the 
questions on tte study guide. Is asked to write a paper discussing some of the themes 
developed in this particular story. Teachers and students can set up topics for the 
writt®n discussion: Rhayader, as an outcast from society, builds his life around 
Fritte and the world of Nature (for slow students); Rhartayer ond the snow goose ore 
parallel characters In this story of the outcast (for middle ability students); and the 
snow goose has symbolic meaning (for high ability students). 

At this point it is necessary to evaluate the students' ability to deal inde- 
pendently with the concepts presented. Some students will not be ready to proceed 
on their own, and these students receive individual help with particular stories or 
cte groiy work with one or two stories; the concepts discussed should be basic. For 
the students ready to proceed on their own, "The Blue Hotel" may be assigned with 
a study guide, and ^ students alleged to proceed independently, developing the 
ide« ^d patterns of the st( ry. This story offers a particular challenge to advanced 
students, as it deals with the idea of an individual removing himself from the group. 
5om® interesting discussion questions develop from the story: the significance of 

Blue in the story, a comparison of "Richard Cory" and the Swede, and scapegoating 
as a common tend for friendship. wupegoanng 

•v r Jj'* groups functions not only to meet the levels of abil- 

ity of students in the class, but also to give the students an opportunity to work In 
p6®r groups with less teacher directioiie In addition, it offers a chance for verbal- 
izing and taring ideas with other students. This structure also frees the teacher to 
give special attention to particular students, as mentioned ateve. 

When a majority of students seem to be cognizant of the concepts, the stu- 
dents OTn now move into the reading of poetry. Poetry is a more difficult level on 
which to deve^ id^s because the clues to meaning given in a selection are minimal. 
All tte student read all the poems with the teacher, and tlie class divides into groups 
according to their selections. They examine them in terms of the following: the 
reTOn for out^ting (ethnic, social, physical, religious, racial), the reaction of the 
outcast, the attitude of the author toward the outcast and the group, the norms of 
the group, and the norms of the outcast. Each group then presents a discussion of its 
poem to the rest of the class. Each person in the group participates in the presenta- 
tion, if only to read the poem to the class. 

Ttere is only one core novel used in this unit. To ign a Mockingbird, because 
It se®ms to fit the mtorests and understanding of most students. “After the book and 
stu^ guide are distributed to the class, the teacher introduces the book by discussing 
social probim m a small southern town and the problems of children reared without 
a mother. The students are given some time in class to read the book; class, large 
gro^, and small group discussions are used to reinforce and develop concepts pre- 
sented m the book. When the students have completed the novel, a series of discus- 
sion questions doling v/ith the major problems of the novel may be treated individ- 
ually m compositions or in class and small group discussions. Scout Finch was an out- 
wst because of her age; the Negro population of Maycomb was the victim of preju- 
dice; and Boo ted ley was a victim of scapegoating are statements which might be 
points of depaiTture for discussions and compositions. 

ri.- un'f pwbleim on his own, and 

for this purpose th, stu^nt is giv,n o bibliography of books which treat the outcast 

theiw. The student selects a book, reads it in terms of the unit concepts, fbimulates 
his ideas, and develops a written analysis of the teoke 

At the conclusion of the unit, the student has had experiences with outcosting 
as a literary theme. He has read poetry, short stories, novels and newspaper stories. 



He has worked with the concepts in a class, as part of a group and on an individual 
level. He has had experience in creative and expository writing. Through these 
various experiences, the student will be better able to understand in mature, fit* 

erary masterpieces the sensitivity of an individual and the pressures which the group 
exerts upon him. 
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A CURRICULUM IN LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH HONORS STUDENTS 

by Geoiige Hillocks, Jr« 

Even ^ugh honors students read well, they still need systematic help in reading 
literature. The first honors unit in literature came into existence because teachen re- 
alized that even honors students completely missed the point of satirical works they had 
i^d. The unit on satire revealed that it was possible to teach ninth grade honors stu- 
deiits to recognize and interpret satire. Its success suggested that it might also be pos- 
sible to teach students to deal with other difficult aspects of literature. 

The next step in planning the honors curriculum was to ask what other techniques 
and problems the students must understrjnd in order to understand literature. Eventually 
the planners arrived at three basic areas which they felt were important in understanding 
literature: 1) special amcts of the denotative level of meaning, 2) techniques used to 
achieve second levels or meaning, and 3) form and genre. 

1 . Special problems at the denotative level of meaning. For the most part hon- 
ors students read and understand plots, characters, and the relationships between char- 
acters well. They readily Min empathv with characters about whom they read if the 
Mok is primarily concerned with what happens, end they readily objectify emotional 
situations when the emotions are complicated or obscurea by a wealth of ideas or details. 
Rut bright students do have difficulty with the interpretation of the ideas implicit in a 
work. They do have difficulty in analyzing the forces operating on a character when 
those forces are Mt physical or personal. Although they have knowledge of the gros- 
ser aspects of social strata through television and movies and general experience, they 
have not objectifi^ class interaction, social position, and social mobility, and there- 
fore fail to recognize or comprehend such aspects of works they might encounter. And 
finally they do not realize that the way a cnaracter acts in a given situation may be a 
statement of credo, of man's relationship to other men, of man's place in the universe. 

All of these problems suggested that particular units could be devised to focus 
the students' attention upon particular ideas and processes which would be helpful in 
his prment and future reading. Some units like tnose on Courage and Justice focus 
attention upon the idea or theme conveyed by the work. These units begin by exam- 
ining the nature of courage and justice end proceed by examining the concepts of cour- 
age erxi justice implied in specific works. Thus the approach to a particular work be- 
gins with examining the denotative or plot level of the story, and the first abstractions 
are statements about what happens specifically and how specific characters react. At 
the next Sevel of abstraction the student is encouraged to make statements about the 
courage or justice reflected in the actions of the characters end in the situations of the 
plot. Next he examines the implicit concepts of courage or justice underlying the 
pipf/ ond finally he examines what the work has said a^ut men in general in relation- 
ship to his world. This final stage of abstraction is the point where the reader begins 
to deal with theme. 

Other units which involve the same process of abstraction from the plot level 
center in man's relationship to various aspects of his environment. At the seventh 
grade level one unit deals with man in relation to his physical environment, while 
at the eighth grade level one unit deals with man in relation to social oi^anization 
and another with man in relation to cultural institutions. The unit dealing with social 
organization examines the effects of status, power, wealth, and mobility upon nar- 
rative figures as they move through the course of events described by the author. The 
unit deafing with the cultural environment examines the effects which the various 
cultural institutions have upon the narrative figure. 
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^ 2. Techniques used to achieve second levels of meaning. Nearly all readers 

in junior and senior high school os well as many adult and college readers fail to 
recognize and interoret symbols in a literary work and may completely ignore all but 
the most obvious allegory. The problem with reading satire has already been men- 
tioned. Therefore a series of units dealing with allegory and symbolism was intro- 
duced to the curriculum. The obiectives of these units were several: to make the 
student aware of techniques used oy authors to convey meaning beyond the denotative 
level of a work, to make the sludent aware of the relationships existing among thMe 
techniques, and to enable the sludent to make interpretative statements about works 
whose meaning exists at more than one level. 

The first unit in the curriculum dealing explicitly with levels of meaning is a 
very simple one in the seventh grade. This unit introduces the idea of symbols as they 
exist in fables and simple allegorical poems and in Edgar Allan Poe's story "The ^sque 
of the Red Death. " In all of these the symbols have clearly defined referents and the 
symbols have precise and clear relationships to one another. The student first objecti- 
fies what he already knows about conventional r/mbols and then enters upon a dis- 
cussion of particular fables whose personae and siluations are clearly symbolic. He 
deals with the problems of what the animols and situations represent. From fobles he 
moves to simple poems which give many clues to the meaning of the symbols. Witli 
"The Masque of the Red Death" the clues are diminished and the slu^nt is confronted 
with a more difficult problem of interpretation. 

In the eighth grade unit qn allegory and symbolism the student develops a def- 
inition of allegory, works with interpreting material which presents fewer clues to 
meaning, and finally deals with works whm symbols have multiple meanings and are 
not directly related to one another. In other words the student shifts from ^ rigid, 
fairly simple symbol characteHstic of medieval allegory to the flexible and complex 
symbol of modem writing. The student can no longer rely upon a single word or phrase 
to identify the referent of a symbol, and he frequently has difficulty making the tran- 
sition. His tendency to oversimplify must be constantly confronted with the text. 

Gradually, then, he comes to recognize that many literary works contain symbols less 
rigid and less obvious than those of allegory and mat the symbols of such works are 
fr^uently complex and subtle in their meanings. ( 

in the ninth grade the student re-examines his earlier definition of allegory, 
lri« to establish the relationships between literal, metaphoric, allegorical, and sym- 
bolic levels, and attempts to redefine allegory to include worn which are not alle- 
gorical in the medieval sense but which nonetheless contain some of the characteris- 
tics of allegory. He examines the differences in quality and Unction l>etween the 
symbols of Eyery^n and those of Steinbeck's Thp Peorl . He deals with works whose 
symbols are less highly clued and express complmc emotions and ideas. Despite his 
sojourn into critical theory during his analysis of the various levels of meaning, the 
main emphasis of the unit is not on critical theory but on building the students' abil- 
ity to interpret a work, if in the eighth grade the student had a tendency to use a 
sii^le word or phrose to explain a symbol, and if he tended to create a private explan- 
ation or Interpretation of a work, without regard to the text, by the end of the ninth 

g rade unit he should be aware of both these shortcomings. His interpretations sh<xjld 
e both more complete and more closely depeixJent upon close textual analysis of a 
work. 

in addition to the series of units concerned with allegory and symbolism the eighth 
and ninth grade units on satire deal with levels of meaning in a somewnat more restricted 
sense. A college student once commented that 1984 was an immoral book because it 
recommended and set up os ideal the kind of society described by Orwell in the book. 
Certainly this student needed to learn something about levels of meaning. The satirist 
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US0S spocial techniques to convey his criticism which exist not at the level of denota- 
tion but at the level of the connototive values of the words and phrases which make 
up a work. The satirist soys one thing and means another. He often implies his crit- 
icism. The student must learn to understand these implications. 

3. Form and genre. The shape anc|/or form of a work contributes meaning to 
the work or controls the meaning of the woric in special ways, so that the considera- 
tion of form in general and of forms in particular becomes a necessary part of the cur- 
riculum in literature. Form in general is that which any artist imposes upon exper- 
ience during the process of composing— the selection and arrangement of events and 
ideas. Tlw general form of a work may be tight and restricted, observing the clas- 
sical unities of space, time, and action and concentrating on the events of a moment 
as they have arisen from the past and will project into the fiiture; or the general form 
may be loose and sprawling, presenting a panoramic view of man as he confronts the 
problems of his existence. Form in the particular sense refers to those generic forms 
which can be defined and differentiated on the basis of both structure and subject mat- 
ter# Genre will be used to designate form in the particular sense in which tragedy, 
epic, comedy, formal verse satire, pastoral, and the epigram are forms. 

Because a particular work may exhibit a form which other worloi do not possess, 
form in the general sense can be examined only in relation to specific works. It is 
possible, of course, to compare the effects of similar forms and to contrast the effects 
of differing forms. Form in the particular sense, in the sense of genre, concerns not 
only the shape of the work but the prototypes of the characters and the tone of the 
interaction of both shape and character. In classic formal verse satire, for instance, 
the main character appoints himself critic and pursues his course cursing and deixxinc- 
ing all the ills of his society. Even in his self-righteousness, however, his scurrilous 
condemnation of what he designates as evil as he moves from one social class to an- 
other and from one ph^ical location to another, reflects something base in his own 
nature— something which finds a certain depraved pleasure in bringing to light and 
condemning vileness. 

In similar ways the interaction of form with content in other genre provides 
much of the meaning of the work. In the honors program at the ninth grade level, 
materials have been prepared to increase the student's ability to analyze several 
works belonging to a particular genre: to synthesize the common characteristics of 
the works, to arrive at an understanding of the interaction of form and content in the 
genre and in particular works, and to apply this knowledge in the reading of addition- 
al works. 

The first unit in the , )ries examines the form and content of heroic myths and 
leads to the examination of epic, tragedy, comedy, and satire. The sequence from 
one unit to the next is strong and provides many omrtunities for contrasts and com- 
parisons of the relationships existing among bom tne content and form of the several 

S ienres. The three empha^ of the curriculum— special problems at the denotative 
evel, le^ls of meaning, and form— do not exclude other aspects of individual works 
from consideration, nor does it suggest that the great problems with which literature 
deals are ignored. On the contrary these three emphases tend to focus attention on 
the special ideas and problems raised by individual works. In the course of three 
years ^e student discusses the ideas of courage, justice, power, society, culture, 
fate, individualism, sin, guilt, repentance, the nero, end many others either as 
central to an entire unit or to a specific work. 

The honors program in its prosent form exhibits not simply differences degree 
from the average program but differences in kind. To begin witn, the individual sel- 
ections included in the program are more difficult than those in the average program. 
But more significant, the concepts taught are different. They demand that a student 
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mamiiM a taxt car^lly and hold a gnat many foeloti in mind in older to drew 
infereneet. Frem the Mvenih to the ninth *graM, while onalytis of the itonototive 
level eontinw, there it an increoting em^b on the rele of Mch thiiut at lym- 
bol, IreiV/ form and genre. The iludent mutt evaluate o number of pomible on- 
tweri to the prebleim Mt up In o particular unit. He muit entertain Mverel omwera 
timultaneowly when he deab with o vreifc which rnciib on more than one level. He 
mwt move freely between the concrete and abttroct. Since the unib ore oraonized 
Into a nri« of ^leim, Iw b coretontly confronted with problem solving situations, 
moiy of which he must <ImI with individually. Each unit culminates In an individ- 
uol readlM assignment which demands thot the student brin to bear not only the 
Ideas of the |^nt unit but there of unib previously studied. These prebleim abo 

, . j •’>» <">c!/sls systematically and organize the resultant 

Insights and Ideas. 

j j assignments In the honors program are based upon more abstract topics 

and demand that the student deal with a larger number of Ideas than In the average 
prMram. The creative writing assignments, while Including some of those present 

In the average program, are generally adapted to the specific units in the honors 
program. 

Tl^ differences exist because the honors student Is able to abstract, to deal 

I reft reftre.. * 



wiA e iitolHplicity of factori, to evaluate a irrii of j^iiibiUHre'V 
Mtomatirally, and to read difficult matoriiil. If the English program b to challenge 
the bright student, sharpen his mental abilities, and Increase !<*i sensitivity to liter- 
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ature, and therefore to life, it must cease to be content with a single answer to a 
plot level quesffon, a quMtion which neither the teacher nor the student can become 
excited obout. It must give the student the background and skills to confront the 
problems which have concerned mankind so much that he has written about them. It 
must excite both the teacher and the student so that nothing need be taken for granted 
l j* or authority and so that an atmosphere of real inquiry can be 

established not only in the classroom but in the minds of the students. 
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A REMEDIAL PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

by James F. McCampbell 

The slow student has had maty failures, and every failure is a threat. It says 
to ^e student, "You're no good. " The student's way to avoid failure is to quit try- 
ing. Then, he rationalizes, the reason for the teaclwr's criticism is not that he can't 
do the assignment, but simply that he doesn't want to. He thus avoids threats to his 
ego and at the same time asserts his indeperKience of authority. As this pattern de- 
velops he becomes less attentive in class, learns less, becomes a behavior problem, 
and generally compounds the Inadequacy of his work with a belligerent attitude. 

English teachen have habits which are particularly likely to frustrate slow stu- 
dents. First, they fear activity which is not completely under their supervision. As 
a consequence, students are usually allowed a minimum amount of participation in 
classroom discussion. Teachers assume that because small student groups arrive at con- 
clusions far more slowly, they are wasting time. This Is probably not true. Teachen 
must recognize that, althougn students— particularly slow students— ore inclined to 
get off the topic, usually this misdirection is a sign of fiustration with the task at hand. 
If the teacher will carefully plan the use of small group work so that the students have 
been given the specific tools necessary to solve the particular problem presented; if he 
will structure the goal of the grouo so that it is clearly stated and within the range of 
the student's ability; and if he will recognize getting off the topic os a signal of the 
need for better structure in the situation rather than os a signal to end this opportun- 
ity for learning self-direction, then he will find that over the period of a year the 
students will exhibit tremendous growth in their ability to work in small groups with 
less teacher direction. 

Second, the English teacher also tends to overtalk reading assignments. With 
a long and thorough educational background in literary analysis and interest in the 
abstract problems implied in literory works, he tends to deal with works at a level 
far removed from the students. Direful attention to what students have to sav about 
a story, and careful attempts to move them lust a bit from where they are will result 
in greater willingness on tne part of the students to read. Curiously, these students 
ne^ a great deal of reading material in the classroom. While giftM students see many 
ramifications in a single work, the slower students may need many works to develop 
a Si >gle abstraction. As a consequence the teacher must have far more materials avail-' 
able. 

Third, English teachers mark themes too conscientiously. We have all had 
strong reactions toward a paper of ours which was, in our opinion, overmarked. The 
slow student's reactions are even stronger. Already discouraged and ready to quit, 
he responds only to encouragement, tesides, he doen't know what the marks mean 
or how to correct the errors which they indicate. For such a student, the comments 
should be limited io praise. Finally, these srudents will not do homework. Many 
write poorly in a well structured classroom situation where the teacher can proviM 
direction and assistance. It is unreasonable to expect them to be able to work at 
home. Out of class assignments will simply lead to more failure and less interest. 

The complexity of these problems can best be managed in a classroom situation 
structured to meet the specific problems of these slower students. In other words, 
they require a remedial program. Simple tasks done well in class and praised by the 
teacher can help the remedial student participate more willingly. Individual atten- 
tion— to students seldom recognized except as behavior problems— will also encour- 
age participation. The remedial teacher can create an atmosphere of support and 
success which is impossible for the regular classroom teacher. But the r^ular teach- 
er also plays an Important part in the remedial program. 
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AM feachen realize that a remedial proQram attempti to provide for the jpe* 
ciTic problems of students who function inad^uately in the normal classroom situa- 
tion. I et few of us recognize the tremendous importance of the regular donioom 
teacher in making a remedial program a success. Despite the ^11 time efl^ of 
special teachers, the advice of consultants or supervisors, and the information of 
Mrmanent records, the remedial students will not be identified without the help of 
the classroom teacher. Only he can spot the students who are having trouble clciily. 
Without his recommendation of students, any remedial program will not fully accom- 
plish its purpose. 

All teachers must, then, be fully aware of the specific purposes of the remedial 

program, and must have the necessary tools to recognize students for the remedial oro- 
gram. ^ 

remedial pr^ram at Euclid Central has criteria for students both entering 
. p^®**®* reading and composition. New teachers are familiarized 

with these ^iteria^ ind are given specific techniques for identifying these students. 
Becwse of this training and the excellent cooperation of the administration, students 
are identified early in the school year and moved immediately to remedial classes. 
Also,^ the administration is willing to move students out of the remedial program at 
any time during the year on the recommendation of the remedial teacher. 

Identifyii^ remedial reading students involves four major steps for the class- 
room teacher. First, he checks the permanent records for s^res in I.Q. and readirn. 

•f ® *^*^®®^** fli® California Reading Test is two years below grade level, or 

if there is a fifteen point discrepancy between the student's language and non-lan- 
guc^e factors on the California Test of Mentaf Maturity, the studeni may be a can- 
dimte for remedial reading. Second, he gives an informal diagnostic test in class 
which roughly estimat^ each student's reading speed, vocabulaiy skill, recognition 
of mam IcIms, and ability to make inferences. Students who are inadequate on this 
test m^ also become candidates. Third, he observes students during their free read- 
ing. Students who are^outstandingiy slow or who exhibit signs of frustration may also 
oecome candidates. Finally, he gives an oral inventory td provide a check on his 
previous oteervations, a closer check on word attack skills, and dn indicaHon of 
understanding through fluency and intonation pattern. 

On the tois of this information, the teacher confers with the remedial teacher 
to determine which candidates will be placed in the remedial class. Because the 
ma|or purpose of tte remedial program is to bring students to the reading level that 
can ^pected of them, some students, because they have reached this level, will 
be left in regular classes in spite of their low scores on the various measures. The 
criteria for determin^ a reasonable expectation for the student is the coimarison of 
reading level and I.Q. score. A student with an I. Q. of 80 in the eighfo grade can 
^pecfod to read at a^roximately fifth grade level. If he is at this level, then 
he IS readi^ to expectation and is placed in a regular class. However, since group 
measures of I.Q. ore primarily reading tests, they are a rather poor mrasure of I.Q. 
tor ixx>r readers. Consequently, in making judgments about placement, the student 
IS always given the benefit of the doubt. 

Studente in the remedial reading program will vary in ability from second grade 
tevel to seventh grade level. Obviously they cannot be instruct^ as a whole class. 
Therefore, the first maior goal of the remedial teacher is to train the students to be 

in some basic activities. After they are so trained, the teacher is free 
to Mtabhsh special programs to meet the needs of individual students. Basic activities 
include the use of the SRA reading lab, the SRA inference lab, the speed-i-o-scope , 
Reader s Digest Skill Builders, projected materials for far point reading, and taped 
materials ^or students to hear os they read. As soon as the students are skilled in the 
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mechanics of these activities, they are divided into small groups and stationed at 
various points of the room. After becoming familiar with this classroom situation, 
the students are able to function independently with enough variation in activities 
to maintain their interest. 

Now the teacher is free to diagnose individual problems more carefully and 
establish individualized programs on the basis of this diagnosis. Since many of the 
students have a long history of remedial tiaining, they have already used many of 
the usual techniques of remediation and have found them wanting. G>nsequently, 
the remdial teacher must constantly search for new techniques which might prove 
effective. A discuttion of the more imaginative techniques reads somewhat like a 
Y circus. A recent article in Life magazine described a program 

-AMich claimed great success in improving reading by training students to crawl. 

Some have improved reading skill by having students trace a large sandpaper alpha- 
bet. Others have used balancing boards and trampolines to improve reading. The 
Mint is that severe retardation in reading is a complex, little understood problem 
for which there are no ready solutions. The teacher must be open to— indeed, con- 
stantly searching for— suggestions that may be help^l. 

No matter what specific techniques the teacher uses, he will be dealing with 
the basic reading skills which are outlined and explained in many texts, periodicals 
and reading series. The following is an example of such a list. 

I. Vocabulary skills. 

A. Basic sight vocabulary. 

B. Word attack. 

1 . Word analysis and word structure. 

a. Phonics. 

b. Syllabification. 

c. Prefixes, roots and suffixes. 

C. Context. 

1. Sentence sense. 

2. Synonyms. 

D. Using tne dictionary. 

II. Comprehension skills. 

A. Following directions. 

B. Reading with purpose. 

C. Reading for main ideas. 

D. Reading for important details. 

E. Oraanizing ideos. 

f. Relational words. 

2. Noting rebtionships. 

F. Sensing cause and effect. 

G. Drawing conclusions and inferences. 

H. Study skills. 

1 . The organization of texts. 

a. Table of contents. 

b. Index. 

c. Headings. 

2. Specialized subject area skills. 

3. The SQRRR study technique. 

III. Rate skills. 

A. Flexibility. 

B. Avoiding regressions. 

C. Perceptual training. 

1. Page scansion. 

2. Phrase reading. 
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ComideHng both skill problems and classroom techniques, the teacher develops 
specific individualized programs. For example, a program for a severely retorded 
seventh grader might include practice with the Dolch list of basic sight vocabulary 
on flash cards, listening and following third grade levei toped stories, working with 
second grade level Reader's Digest Skill Builders, reading SRA Elementary Reading 
Lab material projected for for point reading, stu^ of vowel dipthongs and three 
consonant initial blends, alphabetizing papers for the teacher, practicing two and 
three letter words on the spMd*i-o-sco|M, and participating in whole class sessions 
on prefixes. A ninth grader nearly ready to return to regular classes might hove a 
program involving speed-i-o-scope training in phrase reading, practice with the 
SQRRR study method in his civics textbook, whole class sessions on prefixes, free 
reading of high interest moterials available in the classroom, vocabulary develop- 
ment i^ listing synonyms culled from a dictionary, practice in the SRA inference lab, 
workbook materials on finding main ideas, and rehearsing for his part in taping a 
radio play. 

In such a classroom situation the students have varied activities to maintain 
interest, a skills program planned specifically to meet their needs, and whole class 
instruction in common proolems of reading. But to provide additional incentive, the 
classroom atmosphere srxxjld be careivSIy planned to involve the students in evaluat- 
ing their own learning. They should havte in their folders a chart of their weekly 
activities with room for their evaluation--in graphic or written form--^f what they 
hove accomplished. Such an orranization is reinforced by the compliments and com- 
ments of the teacher in both whcde class, small group, and individual discussion. 

When the students have reached their expected level of achievement, they 
are scheduled into the remedial composition class before moving to a regular English 
class. In addition, the remedial composition class will include students who have 
been recommended by the regulor classroom teacher. Although the criteria for sel- 
ection are not as specific as those for remedial reading, they have the same basic 
function— to identify students whose composition skill is below the level that could 
be expected of the student. Weakness in specific skills— handwriting, spelling, 
sentence sense— may lead to their recommendation. Weakness in the more complex 
processes of composition— organizational ability, paragraphing, logic— may lead 
to their recommendation. Finally, general frustration with the task of writing- 
failure to turn in themes, inability to focus attention on composition tasks in class, 
or failure to produce more than three or four lines on any assignment— may lead to 
the student's being recommended for remedial composition. These weaknesses are 
measured against the quality of the student's overall performance as exhibited by 
language factor scores on I.Q. testing, previous English grades, readiiM ability, 
oral ability, and grades on tests. If ^re is a divergence between exhibited com- 
position skill and expected skill, the student is placed in the remedial composition 
class. 

Even thouqh these same criteria are used to select all rem^ial composition 
students, they will still cover a wide range of abilities. In this divergence of 
abilities and in the pattern of frustration and defeat present in these students, the 
remedial composition class resembles the remedial reading class. For this reason 
it is organized in much the same wcy. Individualized programs of instruction are 
constructed’ for each student once his mojor problems have been diagnosed. Because 
of the poor self-discipline of the students, tnev are given maximum direction. The 
activities within the classroom are varied, and the time a Noted to any one activity 
is limited by the students' short attentioi> span. The work is concrete, because re- 
medial students are neither interested in nor capable of handling high level abstrac- 
tions. 
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Spelling Is one good subject for these students, even though research shows 
that systematic spelling drill with lisfs has .little carry-over to writing situations. 

It is voluoble bemuse it is concrete, kinesthetic, eci^, directed, ai^ short. It 
elto sets o pattern— o comfortable thing for these stu^nts— and gives the students 
an opportunity to succeed. This activity is not suggested to teach spelling— re- 
seorch suggests that it will not accomplish this end. It is suggested because ^ily 
filing work begins the class in an oraerly foshion, frees the teacher to work with 
indivi(kials, gives recognition to the best students, and gives eveiyone a chance to 
succeed. Excellent lists of words at the students' level can be culled from elementary 
spelling books and from the students' themes. 

Work with sentence patterns can be organized in the same foshion as a short 
activity to end the period. This structured concrete program at the beginning and 
end of the period provides a frame of easy work and successful experience which help 
create c supportive environment. Within the environment the teacher's first job is to 
diagnose student abilities and weaknesses. Such diagnosis should cover the areas of 
idea, organization, syntox, and mechanics. As with remedial reading, the diagnosis 
should b^in at the level at which all students can achieve success and gradually move 
to more difficult problems. 

What Npes of problems can we find with which the students can deal success- 
fully? The followirm relatively superficial analysis of writing tasks suggests a pos- 
sible seouence of difficulty. 

1 . Writing a summaiv of a short story is a very easy assignment. The ideas 
are directly available and already organized. Nearly every student can 
successfully vrrite about such a topic. 

2. Next in difficulty comes the personal narrative. -Students will have little 
difficulty in recalling events, and they are still chronologically organ- 
ized. Tne greatest difficulty of this assignment will be assisting the stu- 
dents in filling in the necessary description to round out the writing. 

3. Pure description calls for more acute observation and/or imagination than 
these students are used to using. But these are availab I e to the students 
if they can be taught to observe. Also, the organizational pattern is not 
prescribed but must be developed. 

4. DcpMitlon of a process or an abstraction is even more difficult because 
the ideas os well as the organization must be developed by the student. 

5. Perhaps argumentation is the most difficult writing process because the 
student must develop ideas, organize them, and foresee the opposing 
arguments which he must answer in his writir^. 

This pattern of difficulty has no foundation in psychology or learning theory. 

It is the result of observation and trial in the classroom. It would be presumptuous to 
assume that this pattern will apply to all students. Some are extreme^ adept at ar- 
gurrantation, while others find exposition to be their forte. But no matter what in- 
dividual pattern the teacher diagnoses, this hypothesis can be a place to start. 

Snould a student be unable to write a summaiy of an easy short story, he needs 
immediate attention. If he is unable to follow the chronological sequence, or unable 
to recognize main ideas and important details, he needs to develop these fundamental 
skills in a remedial reading class. He should be accepted in a remedial composition 
class only after he attains these skills. Students who can successfully write a short 
story summoiy will furnish the teacher with a basis for diagnosing difficulties in syn- 
tax and mecnanics. 

Marking themes for this purpose is a relatively simple process. Underlining 
spelling errors, and the usual English teacher shorthand in the margin, is adequate. 
The important emphasis is the use of these narks after they have been made. The 
specific skills <hould be remedied only one at a time and only after a sufficient body 
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of writing hoi been collected to cniure that the error Is a major problem for the student. 
Instruction in small groups or with Individuals Is probably the belt approach because 
these students are seldom oble to concentrate on an abstraction presented to the whole 
class. They are much more likely to respond to individual attention. 

It is often possible to let students help each other. When one student has con- 
quered a particular skill, asking him to help others will be a tremendous boost to hfs 
ego. Also, such an arrongement OMin heljM free the teacher and allows students to 
develop their ability to work with less teacher direction. 

Organizational ability can be diagnosed from the students' ability to work with 
description, exposition, and argumentation. Each assignment provides its own diffi- 
culties and sug^ts various patterns for the student to tMm. 

But the diagnosis of problems is only the first step. The major problem is, of 
course, how to overcome thm difficulties, that is, how to teach. The most importont 
principle of instruction for the remedial composition teacher Is to develop writing skilb 
In concrete situations rather than to attempt to teach rules. The practice in the use of 
any skill should, for the remedial student, be patterrred to help him move from o mi- 
metic performance to an independent performance. 

The most obvious mimicry is that of copying exactly. This is the point at which 
any technique should be introduced. Next, sections of the pattern should be alter- 
nately withdrawn so that the student develops his ability to mimic without the entire 
pattern present. The process should continue until the student con apply the pattern 
without tlw aid of a model. Rnally, the student should apply the pattern to o new 
situation independently. If he can ^ this, he shows successrol internalization of a 
behovior pattern. 

For example, in a study of courage (adapted from a seventh grade average unit) 
the students were to define courage. The teaching began with the presentation of sev- 
eral definitions of objects. (A hammer is a tool used for pounding and pulling nails.) 
After reading ti^ definif ons, the class analyzed their characteristics— identifioaHon 
of a class and distinction liom other members of the class; then they copied from dic- 
tation several other definitions of the same form. Nmct riiey were given a worksheet, 
half of which provided the distinction from other members of the class while the other 
half provided only the class. Some of these definitions were more abstract qualities 
such as honesty. Rnally they were asked to write definitions independently, and then 
they were asked to collect definitions of courage from at least five people. The next 
day, while they were reading an essay about courage, the teacher discussed each stu- 
dent's worksheet errors with him individually. When the reading was completed, the 
clan discussed the definitions they had collected. As they evaluated them, they 
copied the best ones. They then analyzed the essay for its definition of courage, and 
finally small groups wrote their own definitions of courage. They had thus been given 
a background in both definition form and the concept of courage before they were 
asked to define courage. Later in the unit, they wrote definitions independently. 

In the same unit, the students were asked to write o personal narrative anout 
their need for courage. To prepare for this writing assignment, the class first objec- 
tified a pattern that was apparent in the reading they had done; the general scene, 
specific scene, the need for courage, the show of courage, the result, and a con- 
clusion.^ After the class had abstracted this oattem, there were four steps to writing 
an individual composition. First they read and discussed a teacher-written theme 
about courage. Second, they suggested possible theme topics, selected one at ran- 
dom, and dictated it as the teacher used an overhead projector in writina it. Third, 
the students wrote another theme of the some type in small groups. Rnally, they 
wrote individual themes. Again, in this more complex area of composition organ- 
ization, the movement from specific model to independent writing Miped them 
achieve success. 
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The teacher who has taken the tirrie and effort to develop o program for these 
students will find in the process of trial and error those methods and materials which 
succeed and those which do not. He will find the classroom techniques becoming 
more and more successful and the teaching situation less and less frustrating* /U ne 
Mes more accurately the problems of the students and the methods most successful 
in overcoming those probfems»he will find himself less interested in the grade and 
more eager to spend his time in satisfying the needs of his students* 
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SOME APPROACHES TO COMPOSITION 

by James F. McCampbell 



What is necessary to get a student to write well? The most obvious answer is 
that he must have ideas to write about. Very well then, how can we help him de- 
velop ideas? Certainly we cannot equip him with ideas the way we might equip him 
with gym shoes. Ideas are something very different; they are internal. What can we 
do to get the cogs turning? What can we do to stimulate that ill-defined process we 
call thinking? 

One technique that the Euclid Central curriculum uses to motivate thinking is 
stimulation through literature. For example, "Bom of Man and Woman," a short 
story by Richard Mathespn, is the introduction to the unit on The Outcast. This story 
of a "tning" oozing green fluid and chained to the basement wall by its parents, pro- 
vokes innumerable questions from the students. It begins the thinking process; it starts 
students asking questions. But answers are the ends of questions, and the end of mes- 
tions is the end of learning. The teacher's task is not to complete the inquiry wim 
answers, but rather to extend it with additional questions. He must allow tentative 
statements of solution as well os maintain the openendedness that additional questions 
provide. Thus the unit process becomes a kind of rhythmic flow of increasing inten- 
sity and depth as the students move from question to answer to question to answer. • • . 
Another technique which proves successful in starting thought is the direct presenta- 
tion of a problem— for example, what is justice*^ Tne students follow the same rhyth- 
mic pattern, this time moving from a tentative answer to literature which proves the 
definition inadequate, and hence leads to additionol questions and redefinition. 

These processes— making use of short stories, poetry, essays, and novels to provide 
additional questions and to suggest tentative answers— seem successful In developing 
the student's ideas. 

We know the importance of relating writing assignments to the experience of the 
writer. Literary units are inherently more sound in this respect than the usual theme 
assignment that seeks to take advantage of the student's personal experience. 

"Good morning, boys and girlsl WeJI, here we are in our third day of school. 
We know our seats, we've received our boob, we've read the first story. Now be- 
fore we begin our discussion of the story, I would like to get a sample of our writing 
ability. Everyone take out his notebook and write a theme for me about one of these 
two t^ics; 'What I Did Last Summer' or 'Looking Back At M/ Life.'" I've given 
that assignment— or one very much like it— and I suspect you hove, too. Why? Be- 
cause we really did want that writing sample; we wanted it to find out what problems 
our students had so we might begin helping them to improve. And we wanted to give 
them a topic that they could manage— something that would be easy for them to write 
about. 

The inherent difference between such "personal experience" assignments and 
assignments growing from the literary unit is that the personal experience assianment 
has no structure. How long would you have to analyze yourself and your world to 
discover the patterns that have grown or been discaraed in the last eight months? 

What could you say about that period? Have its threads formed strands to form a 
rope that you cc itisp and call your life? Does it have a warp and woof, a design, 
an end and a beginning? The personal experiences of our lives are so intimate a 
part of our totality that we can structure them of time. 



But the problems of the literory unit, o selves to 

structure because they are specifically goal-directed. As they give direction and 
purpose to inquiry, so do they give direction and purpose to writing. The student 
knows what he is about. He knows what to say arid why he is saying it. The unit 
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provides the structure inherent in a problem solving approach to learning. 

This is not to soy that the student's thinking process has followed the unit stnic- 
ture in sequential predictable steps. On the contrary, it would seem that the structure 
of the thiriking and learning process Is very different from the structure of o finished 
composition. Consider your own process of thought development in reading, in con- 
versation, or in writing. It wanders, jumps, doubles back, illogicol and incomplete . 
Yet we expect the composition to be logical and unidirectional. The thought process 
is like a vine— organic, growing in many directions, attaching to many objects; the 
composition is like an arrow or a circlet-directional and closed. The student knows 
this at least subconsciously. He gives evidence of his knowledge in the scrawled draw- 
ing that fills the last page of his theme in a slightly rococo style— THE END. Yet his 
theme will not Iwve the finished structure that the words imply unless the student hoa 
a purpose and direction to tie his thoughts to. The problem solving approach can serve 
this function. It gives direction and purpose; it demands the objectification and pre- 
cision of statement that are necessary to composition. 

Nor do I wish to imply that writing amt personal experiences is impractical. 
Such assignments are invaluable to literary units because they illuminate the relation- 
ship between literary study and the student's life. But such an illumination is possible 
only if \h» assignment is carefully selected and structured for the student. In nearly 
every unit our curriculum creates an opportunity for students to look at their lives in 
terms of the unit concepts. But notice the difference. Whereas the typical "peisorKil 
experience" theme rules the student to find a significant pattern In the welter of his 
experiences, our units give him a conceptual tool which he can apply to better under- 
stand his experience. When the students have gained some insight into the unit prob- 
lems, a discussion leads them to see their own lives in these terms. "Have you ever 
teen treoted unjustly? By whom? When? What did he do that was unfair? How did 

it turn out?” Very quickly the class has provided the skeletol structure for a penonal 
experience theme. 

But of course they aren^t ready to write their themes yet. The teacher must 
pnwide mough practice with this kind of assignment so that the students can function 

units provide this experience by the use of group techniques and 
model corrjpositions. As students suggest appropriate answers to the questions, the 
teacher tok« notes on the board, organizing the student comments into a logical pat- 
tern, Then te dirocts additional questions to the class to assist them in formulating 
the paragraph stmeture of the theme. Finally he leads the clau in writing the sen- 
tences which fill out the skeletal form which the class has developed. With this model 
in mite, the students are divided into small groups to organize a second outline fbl low- 
ing tte pattern tney have developed. This small group situation offers ideational ate 
organizational support from peers, greater opportunity to verbalize, greater indepete- 
and practice in using the model. It frees the teacher from whole class respon- 
sibility ate allo^ him to work more closely with those students who need the most 
guidance. T^he final step is the individual theme. .Because they are fomiliar with the 

pattern ate have had the opportunity to verbalize their ideas, they are far better pre- 
pared to write a good theme. ^ 

The unit approach to literature also provides a sound basis for the research paper. 
Again, tte problem solving basis of the unit makes the use of libiary skills puiposeM. 

But more important^ the paper itself has value. No longer an empty exercise in form, 

L . addlHon to class discuuion of the unit concepts. However, the 

tesic difficulty with the research paper is that we often find ounelves grading the 
Encyebpedia Britannica (ate that's particularly embarrassing if you happen to give it 
less than an A). Of course the student learns much in the process. He learns many 
facts and ideas from his intimate association with the material. But because we feel 
that the process of inductive investigation will in the long run te more valuable than 
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the learning in a research paper, and because we feel thot compositions ore better 
when they are the expliootion of concepts which have been oarehilly ond fully de- 
veloped under the teocher's direction, our units ore limited fn their use of research. 
We ore more interested in thoughts obout books than thoughts frem books. 

Literature also serves os o model for teaching creoHve writing. The potlems 
of nonative; the development of specificity in setting, choiacterizoHon, ond ocHon; 
and the emergence of style are oil characteristics of good short stories which the stu- 
dents con abstract and use as patterns for their own writing. The varying abilities of 
the students will dictate the specificity of the model that must be Med,^t oil stu- 
dents can gain from the imitation of professional writing. To reiterate, the ochieve- 
ment comes not from the exhortation "Imitate I" but rather from the inductive analysis 
of an author's pattern and purpose— the involvement of the student in the process of 
creation. 

The process is important— not the works read, nor the answers formulated, but 
the process of investigating experience both read and vicarious. When a student has 
read Macbeth carefully, with the teacher's direction; when a student has written his 
research paper on the Elizabethan theater or the uses of the supernatural in Shake- 
speare's tragedies; when the student has done his character study of Lady ^cbeth; 
how do we measure what he has learned? We give him a test on Macbeth. We 
measure his abiliN to reproduce with sophistication the ideas of others— his teacher 
or the scholars. But we do not measure his ability to apply this knowledge to other 
situations. On the other hand, the literary units of our curriculum attempt to focus 
not on facts, research, and teacher lectures, but rather on the concepts which are 
applicable in other situations. What does this have to do with composition? It sug- 
gests that the final test of a student's learning is not in his ability to deal with a work 
previoiislv well analyzed, but rather in his ability to use concepts in understanding 
works of literature fresh to him. The literature unit offers this further advantage in 
teachirm composition. It measures the student's ability to see relationships and to 
apply ideas in new situations. In other words it measures his ability to structure and 
organize his experience— his ability to compose. 

1^ that's all very well, buf you will have noticed by now that this article 
has not dealt with the specific skills of composition. How can literature aid us in 
approaching the problems of incomplete sentences, atrocious spelling, sub{ect-verb 
agreement, etc., etc., etc.? Perhaps there is no ’<Kmy to avoid the drudgery of in- 
ventories and analysis of mechanical errors, but xrm integration of the literary unit 
and composition^does offer one value. If we hove learned to deal with small groups 
In study of literature, we can apply the same structure to the improvement of com- 
position skills. As soon as vra have broken the barrier of whole class instruction, we 
OTn work with composition problems os they are evident, rather tlxin giving broadside 
lessons on sentence structure or unity to students who are either beyond our discussion 
or not yet ready to learn. The idea of treoting composition problems os they arise for 
individuals, small groups, or laige groups is not, of course, an approach inherent in 
the intMiation of literature and composition. But it is an approach inherent in our 
wits which attempt to use group structures to adapt to the neM of the students. In 
this approach, composition skills are taught os they are needed rather then being forced 
into a secfuence which is neither logical nor efficient. 

The literary unit, then, has the following advantages as e basis for composition. 
It mvides conceptual tools for interpreting literature and experience. It provides a 
problem solving goal which in turn provides a structure for composition. It gradually 
decreases the teacher's role so that the student can become more independent in his 
thinking and composition. It provides professional models for ^th expository and crea- 
tive writing assignments. It provides time in the classroom for indivimial conferences. 
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It dealt with the topics most central to the English curriculum. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, it provides a process. Because the unit 
does not seek to teach specific works, because it does not seek to teach specific 
answers, there is hope that it may teach a process of incniiry— formulation, tenta» 
tive application, and further inquiry— which will help the student become o thinking 
growing free individual. 
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SEMANTICS AND THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

b/ Betty Lou Miller 



To begin a dIscuMlon of general sementlei os a part of the {unlGr high school 
curriculum, It Is Important to esmilih a fundamental knowledge of some of the basic 
principles common to all theories of meaning. Since entire boo\a have been %rrltten 
on this topic. It Is obvious thot the explanation here presented will be necessarily 
brief. A short selected bibliography which suggests further reading In the area Is pro- 
vided at the end of this article. 

One of the essential distinctions established by semanticists Is deceiving In Its 
opporentsimplicityt The word Is not the thing. In otner words, the symbol, verbal 
or vnritten representotlve. Is not the referent, actual ob|ect or Idea. Of course, no 
one confuses these two levels. Or do they? How many times have people straggled 
for "suitoble" words In conversation when the obvious, or most direct term Is readily 
known to both the speaker and the listener? In the areas of politics, religion, sex, 
medicine, and death, people hesitate to use certain terms, as If pronouncing the words 
“dying” or “tuberculosis” somehow threatens the occurrence of the things which these 
terms deMrlbe. How often does the phrase, “I'd rather not talk about that,” occur In 
everyday conversation: This tenden^ to confuse the name with the thlr^ It describes 
is even more pronounced In primitive cultures where certain words have strict taboos. 
Examples of this taboo on words are recorded by James Frazer In Golden Bough: 

Taboos are applied rmt only to acts and objects but also 
to words, and to none more than to names. Primitive 
man regard s his name as a vital portion of himself, and 
guards It accordingly. For this reason man^ savages at 
the present day take great pains to conceaf their real 
names, lest th«e should give to evil-minded persons a 
handle by which to injure their owners. 

(p. 187, The New Golden Bough) 

Further, when the name of the deceased happens to be 
that of some common object, such as an animal, or plant, 
or fire, or water, it is sometimes considered necessary to 
drop that word in ordinary speech and replace it by 
another. 

(p. 192, The New Golden Bough) 

When the name is held to be a vital part of the person, 
it is natural to suppose that the mightier the person the 
more potent must be his name. Hence the names of 
supernatural things, such as gods and spirits, are com- 
monly believed to be endowed with marvelous virtues, 
and the mere utterance of them may work wonders and 
disturb the couise of nature. 

(p. 193, The New Golden Bough) 

Whether on the superstitious level of the primitive, or on the more sophisticated level 
of modern day “social etiquette,” the confusion of the word with the thing is a reality 
which semanticists recognize arid analyze. 

A second point in the semanti cist's theory is the distinction between the verbal 
and the non-verbal world. The non-verbal world consists of that which is perceived 
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by tht five semes (the macroscopic world); that which is perceived by the use of in- 
struments comtructed lo extend man's seme perceptiom, such as the microscope and 
the electrocardiogram (the microscopic world); and that which cannot be perceived 
directly but which is inferred by Indirection, such as the atom or the process of evap- 
oration (the sub-microscopic world). Beyond the non-verbal world lies the verbal 
world, the world of language. This comlsts of all the oral and written symbols used 
^ man to communicate sensatlom from the non-verbal world, and inferences made 
from such seroatlom. It is the world of words and slgm. 

Through a system of arrangement by levels, generally shown as a vertical graph, 
semanticish illustrate the hierarchical order between and within the verbal and non- 
verbal vrar ds. Each step on the ladder is less detailed about the actual referent than 
the one below it. This is best illustrated bv comparir^ three of the levels: the micro- 
scopic, rnacroscopic, and the label. Man's observatiom of a piece of vra^ withcMt 
t^ aid of measuring or magnifying devices enable him to make certain judgements 
weight, texture and color of the wood. Here he is operating on a 
macrmcopic l®^l* But his macroscopic observatiom are far more simple and In- 
complete than the knowledge of the wood which he attaim on the microscopic level 
through his use of ^ ruler, the scale and the microscope. Even at this he has not 
Mtausted the details contained in a single piece of wood. Further, the moment he 
labels fae wood os vraod, he has taken a great leap up the ladder of abstraction. In 

fact, the stw from the non-verbal level to the verbal level Is the greatest leap in the 
process of abstraction. ^ 

Abstraction ils®lf can most simply be defined as a movement, accompanied by 
a necemry omission of details, from the concrete, non-verbal world to the i.*'creas- 
ingly abstract ver^ I world. Wendell Johnson, in his book People in Quandaries. 
AxprettM th# lev# Is of abstraction In this manner: — — — “ 

Etc. 



Inference 

3 

Inference 

2 

Inference ^ Verbal world 

Label or description 



Macroscopic 

Microscopic 

Submicroscopic 



Non-verbal world 



Th. hfaW l^k. Ink na.^ lnf.r.ncM, are dweripKons of "the unofarervabl. ai- 
^hofiMlI^, « W.nd.ll John»n ilotw In People in Qoondarles. Infmncreare 
mn t^hMHon, Intaipretahon, and oisanlzation^ fliel«al world, and soparate 
him mnn Hi. lowar animals, which operat. primarily on a maeroseopie level. The 

. op*n»ndydnes$ of the preees of abstraction, expressing a $e- 
manHeisHs belief in man's ability to conHnue this process infinitely. 
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In addition to exprening the relationship of words to reality, the semanticist 
is concerned with the connection between the word pnd the speaker. He sees lan- 
guage as inextricably linked with the man who uses it* Language is subjective, no 
matter how precise, because it is the product of an individual who perceives the^ 
world through his unique nervous system, and then projects this perception back into 
the very reality to which he is reacting. Two simple exanules will serve to illus- 
trate this phenomena. Ask several people to identi^ a color, say blue-green, or o 
temperature, say lukewarm. They will differ. Similarly, consider the simple state- 
ment, "Cly^ is a liar." It reveals not simply the qualities of Clyde, as the gram- 
matical structure implies, but also something of the speaker— his evaluation of the 
situation. It is an inference based on the speaker's perception of Clyde's actions. 

The degree of subjectivity is reduced by substituting the statement, "Clyde lied to me 
yesterday," and further rMuced by the statement, "Clyde said he was going to tho 
movies, but he went to the theater. " In each cose, os the statement becomes more ^ 
explicit and the speaker's opinion becomes less preeminent, the degree of abstroction 
is lessened and the statement is placed lower on the ladder, closer to the label or de- 
scriptive level. Yet even in the last example the speaker is involved in the statement. 
His perception of Clyde's intent and his identification of Clyde's destination both com- 
bine to form his verbial expression. 

Language not only reflects the speaker, but also affects the listener or reader. 
This affective nature of language is also within the province of general semantics. 

Why do people react to woi^ in predictable ways? How can language, carefully 
control!^, produce desired action on the part of the listener or reader? These are 
the types of questions the semanticist asks. The semanticist studies these word con- 
notations— tlw feelings and emotions which people associate with words. The tech- 
niques of propaganda make use of this connotative analysis and apply the psycholog- 
ical mechanisms of language to produce a desired reaction or attitude. 

The introduction of connotation and propaganda into this discussion brings it to 
the level of semantics in the classroom. Semantics os a part of the {unior high school 
curriculum is a means of stimulating interest in language as an aid, and sometimes a 
detrimep;, to clear thinking, writing, and reading. It gives students gredter control 
over both oral and written language. Knowledge of fiimmental semanfics, naturally 
simplified and abbreviated for the young mind, creates a sensitivity to and an aware- 
ness of words and their multiordinal meanings. 

The semantics program structured for three grade levels at Euclid Central Junior 
High School is a consecutive program constructed so that each subsequent year builds 
on and expands the area of study from the previous years. Even with this inter-related- 
ness it is possible to use one or two of the units alone by adding extra material to il- 
lustrate the contingent concepts which the student must know to understand the work. 
The units taught include an introduction to semantic principles, a study of euphemism, 
an analysis of propaganda techniques, and an introduction to logic anc argumentation. 
An intrmction to toic semantic principles early in the study prepores the student for 
analysis of euphemisms, and for the application of general semantics in advertising 
propaganda, logic and argumentation. The entire semontics program, in turn, provides 
him with a tool for analyzing literary techniques and the effectiveness and clarity of 
his own writing. A knowlec^e of the structure and function of general and specific 
statements helps the student to write better paragraphs and full length compositions* 
Understanding the connotative power of words is a valuable aid to the interpretation 
of poetry, a of literature which relies heavily on connotation to convey meaning. 
Recognition of propaganda techniques provides a basis for evaluating an autnor's pur- 
pose in fiction and essay. These exarriples provide some insight into the vray semantics 
is useful throughout the curriculum, in addition to being a valuable study for its own 
sake. 
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In the introduction to Mneiol semantics in the seventh grade, the students 
identify the following: symbol and referent and the relationship between the two, 
the process of abstracting and the relationship of the levels of abstraction to each 
other, the difference between the connotative and denotative meaning of words 
and the distinction between statements of report, false report, and |udgement. This 
work is culminated by the analysis of each of these items os uwd in modem adver“ 

tising. , . 

The relationship between symbol and referent is described as an arbitrary as- 
signment, discovered by the students through their answers to such questions as, 

"Why do we call a pig, pig? Why do we call the sun. sun? Why don't we call the 
sun, pig? " These questions lead into a discussion of language as a system of symbols 
assign^ to objects and concepts, and used to communicate with other human beings. 
Language is seen as a means to communicate without the limitations of spatial or 
temporal proximity to the objects or concepts being discussed. Of course, the stu- 
dents' statements about this phenomena are much more simply worded, but in essence 
they are the same. 

The levels of abstraction serve to illustrate to the student the many symbols 
possible for the same referent, and the process of abstraction which the human mind 
goes through when it groups and classifies non-verbal referents. The ladder which 
the students construct in class is a simplification of the semanticist's ladder pre- 
sented earlier, and avoids the use of difficult vocabular. Although the students 
deal with the concept rather than the terminology, they build ladders beginning with 
the macroscopic non-verbal level and ending wiHi a general, highly abstract level. 

This abstract level if developed further would produce the inferences suggested by 
Johnson's diagram. A student ladder looks something like'fhis: 

man-made object 
household goods 
furniture 
chair 

wooden chair 

Or if the ladder builds in a different direction: 

school equipment 
classroom materials 
classroom furniture 
chair 

wooden chair 

In either case the students begin with an object which they perceive on a non-verbal 
level, in this case a desk chair, and label it os specificallv cs they choose. From here 
they proceed to suggest other terms for the some object and arrange these names in a 
hierarchical ladder building from specific to general. Through construction of this dia- 
gram and the discussions which ensue, the students are brought to realize that each 
step up tKs ladder involves an omission of details, and a growth in the numter of ref- 
erents clossifted under the term stated. Proceeding in a «ightlv different direction 
the discussion of connotation and denotation leads into the sfucfy of report and judge- 
ment. 

When the students approach the study of euphemism,they begin by reviewing 
the previous work on general semantics. Connotation and ^notation form a basis 
for the identification and d^cription of euphemism. The use of euphemism is studied 
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os a human tendency to subiHtufe "better sounding" or "polite" terms sanctioned by 
society for the description of objects or concepts which cause anxiety. Bcpressions 
for dying such os "passed away." "went to the happy hunting ground," "gone to a 
happier life," "kicked the bucket," and "expired," serve as the introductory exam- 
ples of euphemism. Further examples of euphemistic and non-euphemistic language, 
and possible reasons for the growth of such language, are drawn from the class during 
this study. 

Moving to the application of semantic principles in propaganda, the students 
concentrate further on the affective nature of language by focusing on the conscious 
monipulation of people through propaganda techniaues. the students identify through 
example and discussion the techniques generally labeled as glittering generality, name- 
calling, transfer, testimonial, plain folks, bandwagon, and card-stacking. Excerpts 
from essays, samples of speeches, and films provide materials for the study of propa- 
ganda. In addition, the students are called upon to create their own written and oral 
materials which make use of propaganda techniques and reveal their understandir^ of 
how and when these techniques may be effective. 

^ Culminating the study of semantics at Euclid Central is a unit on logic and argu- 
mentation. This unit synthesizes the work of past semesters and widens the scope of lan- 
guage control possible by the students. The study of logic begins with a more precise 
and sophisticated definition of generalization, through the introduction of the basics 
of inductive and deductive logic the students see the mechanism by which generaliza- 
tions are formed and validated. They also study assumptions as untested generaliza- 
tions and subject them to proof. In the process the students are called upon to test their 
<mn generalizations, subject their own assumptions to proof, and challenge the assump- 
tions and generalizations of others. This activity naturally leads into the analysis of 
argumentative essays. Not only are the essays analyzed to reveal their formal struc- 
ture, but also they are scrutinized for their use of propaganda techniques, connotation, 
judgement and report and, of course, generalization. The logic of each argument is 
discuswd. and logical errors are criticized. To prepare the students for the criticism 
of logical errors, class time is spent in recognizing and describing traditionally de- 
fined logical errors.^ The emphasis is not placed on the standard names for such errors, 
but rather on recognition of their nature. Finally, the students are asked to write their 
own argumentative essays as a means of evaluating their ability to use language with a 
consciousness of its relation to reality, its factual and inferential nature, and its power 
to persuade. 

Thus is the junior high school student introduced into the realm of words as com- 
plex symbols which at times trap man in a maze of verbal confusion and then again, re- 
lease him from the physical limitations of time and space; which enable him to order 
his environment, but at the same time hinder his adjustment to a reality which changes 
faster than the^ language which describes it. The student has seen language in such a 
way that he will never completely relapse into a totally unconscious use of words, 
with disregard for their multiple meanings, suggestions, and powers. 
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THE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



To speak of o language program os part of an English curriculum is misleading* 
In one sense it is the center, if not the whole, of an English curriculum. The es- 
sential task of the English teacher is to help a student understand and use his language 
efficiently, whether it be literary or colloquial. The study of literature is similar to 
the study of syntax in that both are involved with the structure of language. To be 
concerned with semantics, symbolism, and satire is to be concerned with the ways in 
which language conveys meaning. The teacher of English must help the student under- 
stand the syntactic and semantic functions of words as they appear in increasingly com- 
plex structures, but he must also help the student learn to create his own increasingly 
complex, purposeful structures. From this point of view, the language program is the 
English curriculum as a whole. Bearing this in mind, we can turn to specific problems 
of those areas which have been designated “language" areas of the curriculum: mor- 
phology, syntax, and language change (synchronic and diachronic). 

Professor Harold B. Allen of the University of Minnesota has conveniently clas- 
sified grammars into types A-D. Allen's grammar A is the eighteenth century Latinate 
grammar with which we are all too familiar. Grammar B. consists of the grammatical 
analyses of the grammarians such as Jespersen, Sweet, Curme, Poutsma, and Kruisinga. 
Grammar C is that development of descriptive linguistics called structural linguistics, 
and Grammar D is the transformational grammar of Noam Chomsky. 

But there are still others. Charles Hockett of Cornell University calls his vrark 
constructional grammar; Sydney Lamb of Berkeley is working with stratincational 
grammar; David Hays of the Rand Corporation is developii^ dependency grammar. 
Rather frightening, isn't it? 

This state of ferment in linguistic study faces us squarely with the problem of 
modern education which Dr. Squire so succinctly illuminated in his talk at the Demon- 
stration Center conference on “A Curriculum for Average Students." 

Buffeted by the changes wrought b/ technologv and 
the increasing complexity of our times, our emcational 
system now faces what ^rgaret Mead has called a need 
for teaching students "how to formulate unknown solutions 
for unknown problems." Our culture is changing so rapid- 
ly that it is not remotely possible to educate individuals 
with all of the specific skills and specific techniques which 
they will need to cope with tomorrow's problems— —If in 
effect then we are now educating in our classrooms the 
leaders of 20 or 25 years hence— the scientists, and states- 
men and the artists of the year 2000— how must they best 
be prepared? 

As teachers we clutch at our straws of knowledge because we fear the ocean of 
inadequacies which threatens to drown us. We do not understand how our language 
works; Noam Chomsky, C. C. Fries, and W. Nelson Francis do not understand how 
our language works (and would probably be the first to admit the fact). How are our 
students going to understand how our language works? 

Perhaps attitudes are the most important results we can expect from introducing 
students to language study. The attitude that language is the humanistic study— the 
major force that gives man the powers that he has. The attitude that language both 
characterizes the individual using it and gives him the power to change his role. The 
attitude that language study is .oscinating. The attitucle that language can be judged 
only by its appropriateness to the situation in which it is used. If we can approach 
language study honestly and inquiringly perhaps our students will learn to follow suit. 
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The purpose of the language study units of the Euclid Central Junior High 
School curriculum is to introduce students to the study of language through induc- 
tive teaching techniques which demand that the student investigate the actualities 
of language- ^ge rather than drilling on rules which are inaccurate and ineffec- 
tual. Time units include units on ^rphology (seventh grade). Dialects (eighth 
grade). Syntax (eighth grade), and Change in Language (ninth grade). 

MORPHOLOGY 

The unit on morphology offers the student an opportunity to examine the way 
his language works in terms of the words which make it up. The student examines, 
at first, carefully selected samples of the language and formulates hypotheses, ab^t 
the words and the way they function in context. The first language sample, for in 
stance, might utilize only plural nouns in subject positions, comparative adjectives 
between determiners and nouns, and regular verbs in the post tense, e.g., “the 
larger elephants jumped. The smaller elephants walked. “ Thus the student can clas- 
sify words on the basis of the characteristics revealed in the first language sample. 

He then sets up hypotheses about these three classes of words, e.g., the wordb ending 
in s_ precede the words ending in ed and follow the words ending in er. Such hypo- 
times are obviously inadequate. But this inadequacy is for the studerif to determine 
as he examines adcfitional samples of the language. Each sample of course must intro- 
duce some new characteristics of the language which forces the student to revise his 
hypotheses to include these characteristics. 

This process continues until the student has a set of adequate hypotheses (not 
rules) describing his language and until the student can use these l^potheses in the 
analyses of various language structures. It is important that the hypotheses remain 
at the level of hypotheses. They should not be allowed to become axioms. Once 
they have attoined the status of axioms, investigotion of the language ceases. In 
a culture changing as fast as ours, people mustl^ willing to observe, hypotimize, 
and revise continually in the area of language as well os in other areas. Perhaps 
the chief value of this unit lies in teaching this process of examination, hypothesis, 
testing, and revision. It is such a process that allows one to maintain a valid view 
of a clanging world. In addition the student will learn objective criteria for clas- 
sification of the words in his language and will begin to see how these classes of 
words function with one another. 

DIALECTS 

The study of dialects seems to be an appropriate tool for the honest analysis of 
linguistic reality, and Andy Griffith's "What it was, it was football..." is an excel- 
lent introduction to dialects. One will find that students have a great store of intui- 
tive kr^ledge about lai^uage differences. With very little direction from the teacher 
they will be able to distinguish the three major aspects of language variation— vocob- 
ulary, pronunciation, and syntax. Throughout these introductory investigations there 
will be opportunity to deal with student attitudes about language. At some point words 
such as "accent," "incorrect," "hillbilly," and "wrong" will arise in student attempts 
to explain Griffith's language patterns. They can be led to substitute the word "di^ 
ferent" and a rareful^ explanation of the difference for these pejorative judgments. The 
degree of sophistication to which these investigations are carried depenos primarily 
upon the response of the class. Should the entire group find a particular field of in- 
vestigation stimulating and exciting, they should continue their investigation. A small 
group of students can be allowed to pursue any particular problem in which they are 
interested. With any group, however, the introductory study of dialects will deal with 
the concepts of phonetic analysis, dialect geography, social dialects, and dialect in 
literature. 
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From attempts at phonetic transcription, the students should recognize that the 
written language does not directly represent the sounds of spoken English. Interested 
students might wish to attempt the development of an alphabet in which each letter 
would represent one and only one sound. H. L. Smith's movie on dialect will fur- 
nish the students with devices to use in analyzing a person's language geographically. 
With this brief background, they can prepare a questionnaire to use In isolating the 
geographic origin of some of the more unique speakers in the school or from the sur- 
rounding community. The presentation of a map from Kurath's A Word Geography of 
the Eastern United States and a testing of their own speech patterns in relation to some 
of the major distinctions between dialect areas could conclude this introduction by 
dialect geography. Again, interested students could pursue the topic further, by 
studying isoglosses or analyzing more speakers. The introduction of jargon, slang, 
and levels of usage should make students aware that they react to language usage just 
os they react to the clothes and manners that people exhibit. The unit also deals with 
the use of dialects in literature. In fact the unit might just as easily have started from 
this point, since it is a field of great fascination for the students. The classic example 
isG. B. Shaw's "Pygmalion, “which shows the use of language instruction to change the 
social standing of an individual. The bibliography from Dialects USA by Jean Malm- 
strom and Annabel Ashley, available from the NOTE for $1.00, is an excellent source 
for basic concepts and student activities. Any of the works in the bibliography may be 
used for analysis or oral presentation to extend the students' understanding of and feel- 
ing for dialect differences in language. 

Finally, the unit attempts to synthesize the learning that has taken place through 
a final composition which should present not only distinctions made and conclusions 
drawn, but also problems which the writer feels have not yet been adequately inves- 
tigated. The teacher may judge the success of the unit by the final compositions of the 
students. These compositions should reflect student knowledge and student attitudes. 
They should represent a knowledge of the wide varieties of pronunciation, vocabulary, 
and syntax that are used by educated speakers of English, and a willingness to accept 
these differences for what they are— not right or wrong, just different. 

CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 

A unit on language change is a valuable addition to an English curriculum if 
students are to be made aware of the basic findings of linguists and if they are to de- 
velop a realistic attitude about language. A unit of this kind must contain the ideas 
that any given language is constantly changing, that there are a great variety of lan- 
guages, and that all languages have a structure that can be analyzed and described. 
Although there may be other principles about language that may be useful, it seems 
wise to restrict the study of language in junior high school to basic ideas about lan- 
guage rather than becoming involved in a too te'^'ui'cal and complicated approach. 

Most students entering junior high school ;.r> e been exposed to some principles 
of language, but the exposure has often been limited to the study of traditional school 
grammar. They have not learned that their language is a changing— almost living- 
entity. They have been taught the dos and don'ts of traditional grammar and have os 
a result the attitude that the study of language is prescriptive. They usually are lost 
in the maze of terms and the intricacies of grammar. They have not found that the 
study of their language can be enjoyable, and they cannot see how they are in any way 
involved. 

The purposes of the unit on language change at Euclid Central Junior High 
School are to involve the students, to provide them with a realistic attitude toward 
language, and, perhaps, to demonstrate to them that the study of language is both 
fascinating and enioyable. To accomplish these purposes the unit is structured to 
insure as much stuaent participation as possible. 
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Students begin their study with changes in the words of our language that have 
been introduced into the language through intentional innovations, the influence of 
historical events, word borrowing, and semantic change. They study the use of words 
like "Sputnik" and "Beatiemania" end try to determine when the words were introduced, 
whether the words are used as a base for new words, and whether or not the use of the 
words has been discontinued and why. Later they study the introduction of words in 
given periods of history. The students also study different kinds of lapses that occur in 
their language and the changing effect lapses have on the language. 

Next the students begin a brief study of some of the characteristics of Indo- 
European languages and English in particular. They briefly discuss the Great Vowel 
Shift and Grimm's Law. They then compare a given sentence in many languages to 
determine similarities and differences. 

The students are introduced to historical change in the English ianguaae by re- 
cordings of selections from the Bible in Old English, Middle English, and Early Modern 
English. They then are asked a series of questions about the differences between the 
language of the three recordings to lead them to recognize spelling, morphological, 
and syntactic changes that have occurred. At first, when they are told tnat each re- 
cording is an example of English from a different historical period, they may express 
disbelief, but questions will lead them to recognize similarities as well as differ- 
ences. Finally, they are given a list of general or specific topics on language. From 
the list they choose a subject to research and conclude their activities by writing a 
paper about this subject. Papers of interest are dittoed and distributed to the class. 

When the unit is finished#the stydents will have been exposed to a broad realis- 
tic view of language. They will have bdgun to understand how their language func- 
tions and will have begun ho develop attitudes toward language that are consistent 
with the discoveries of linguists. They will also have begun to realize that they play 
a very important part in determining what their language is. 

SYNTAX 

If we are to teach syntax for its own sake, because it is of value as o humanistic 
study, then our most important objective is to teoch the understanding of how words 
work together. Ruth Strickland's study The Language ^ Elementary School Chi ldren 
proves that when children enter school tliey know and use ail the major syntactic pat- 
terns of oral English. Why not call upon tnis ability to use the language to help the 
student objectify ideas about how the language worxs? Let the student be his own 
linguist. Let him collect samples of language and make his own aeneraiizations about 
language. Let him set up hypotheses about how his language woils,, and ask him to 
test and revise the hypotheses. Perhaps such an exploratory approach is the most val- 
uable aspect of language study. The Durden of proof will be on the student and not 
upon the teacher. He can be highly motivated to draw consiusions and set up rules. 

And he will, perhaps, feel free to explore and experiment with his language— to use 
it as effectively and efficiently as he can because he realizes that he is the master of 
it, and not it of him. Such an inductive study can begin and proceed through three 
steps: 1)scrambled sentences, 2) student sentences, and 3) omitted words. 

1) Scrambled sentences such as the following are presented to students to demon- 
strate that while words have meanings individually, they must appear in particular 
orders if they are to have meaning collectively. 

a. girl the frog over then jumped high. 

b. ail the helped fathers boys day the long. 

c. small built the winter for a trappers the cabin. 

2) In the next step of the sequence the teacher asks the students to compose the 
shortest statements they can. As the students write, the teacher can walk around the 
room and select the sentences which will best suit the purposes of the lesson. He can 
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then ask students who have written sentences conforming to basic patterns to write 
them on the board. (At this point the tedcher con feel free to use the word sentence 
even though the students do not have a clear idea of what it means and may write 
phrases in response to it.) Sentences such os the following serve well for the exercise: 

The boy runs. 

He threw the ball. 

The girl gave him a book. 

The students now have sentences of three basic patterns with which they can work. 

The next step is to omit one word at a time and make lists of words which will fit 
into the blank spaces. 

3) Omitting words and supplyina other words to fill the blanks should indicate 
that only certain kin^ of words can fill particular blank spaces (slots). Students can 
make lists of words which will fit into the blanks in patterns such as the following: 

1. The stands still. 

2. The man quietly. 

3. The man stands on the comer. 

After collecting lists of words which fit the blanks in the various patterns, the students 
can determine whether or not any of the words will fit in the blanks of the^other pat- 
terns. Undoubtedly some of them will. At this point the students can begin to make 
generalizations about the words which fit into the various blanks and what happens to 
them when they chanae from one position to another. 

Syntax may also be taught in the hope of improving students' writing. How 
best to do this is the problem. Experience has shown that the use of models and 
patterns is very effective in that tne student can learn to write specific structures 
immediately^ What effect such practice will have on the syntax of the students' 
writing beyond the immediate situation remains to be determined. Nevertheless the 

K ractices of discovering what structures a student does and doesjiot use, iratructing 
im in the use of structures with which he needs help through the use of models and 
patterns, and making him aware of the changes and additions to meaning which the 
use of such structures can bring about hold great promise. 

As a part of the unit on syntax such instruction begins by asking the students 
to examine rnodel sentences in wnich certain patterns are apparent and by asking 
students to add details to the basic sentence patterns they have already studied, ex- 
panding one part of the pattern at a time through the use of various devices. 

The students should examine the ways in which they can expand the various parts 
of a sentence by the use of modifiers such as adjectives, adjective clauses, adverb 
clauses, prepositional phrases, and participial phrases. They should examine the pos- 
sibilities of using verbal phrases and noun clauses in subject and object positions. They 
should objectify and imitate such patterns as the parallel structure and the appositive. 
This practical phase of a unit on syntax should not lead to the mechanical reproduc- 
tion of various syntactic structures. Rather, it should make the student aware of the 
many syntactic possibilities of the written language, should give him practice and 
discretion in the use of theee various structures, if the study of syntax can accomplish 
these goals or aid significantly in their accomplishment, then it is not simply a human- 
istic study but one of vital significance to the development of the student os a writer. 
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TEACHING THE UNIT 



Great writers have often used the stud/ of an outcast and the group from which he is 
outcast as a basis for many of their b«it works; Shakespeare's Hamlet, Ibsen's Dr. Stockman, 
O'Neill's Yank are all literary examples of the outcast. Although every student could not 
handle the intricate and delicate situations in such outcast stories, ail students can benefit 
from an awareness of the outcast, the scapegoat, and the group and its prejudices as used 
in literature. Treatment of the outcast theme in easy worla will lead to the student's even- 
tual understanding of the pressures and consequences of being a Hamlet, appraciation of 
Ibsen's craftsman^ip in creating Dr. Stockman, and awareness of the social implications 
in O'Neill's treatment of Yank. 

The unit is introduced with an obvious physically grotesque outcast in "Bom of Man 
and Woman" and an obvious ethnic outcast in "The Charivari," so that the student recM- 
nizes and begins to develop the concepts of how being different and not being in accord 
with group standards affects the individual. 

The unit then moves into the study of short stories which involve various reasons for 
ostracism - religious, ethnic, racial, social and physical - some obvious and some subtle. 

The stories are read by each student, but the various concepts are developed through class 
discussion. 

in this unit, it is particularly essential that some work be done with vocabulary which 
is related to the unit, as much or it will be unfamiliar to the student; scapegoat, ostracize, 
prejudice, social, ethnic, religious, and racial are ail terms which should be analyzed and 
discussed in terms of teacher and student experience with references to actual or fictional 
incidents. 

The student can apply "outcasting" to present day and real life situations, and this 
technique is handled tnrough newspaper reading and newspaper writing. The students bring 
into class examples from newspapers of present day outcasting, which are discussed in class. 

The student, then, is asked to write an editorial, a feature story, or a news story from some 
experience that he hm had or witnessed invoiviog some form of outcasting. The techniques 
of newspaper writing are taught along with this lesson. 

The student should now have developed the whys and hews of outcasting, and be ready 
to proceed somewhat on his own. For individual analysis, longer short stories whose themes 
are more fully developed allow the student to explore the detailed ramifications of the unit 
problems and concepts. "The Snow Goose" is read individually by all students and then dis- 
cussed in class. For those students able now to work independently "The Blue Hotel" is assigned. 
Students who have not fully grasped the concepts might read another long, but simple, short 
story, to clarify concepts. When a majority of the class has become cognizant of the concepts, 
they are ready for poetry, which gives fewer clues to meaning than the other forms of literature. 
The teacher may use a variety of poems and divide the class into homogeneous groups with the 
"most clue" poems going to tne slowest and the "least clue" poems to rae fastest students. 

The entire class then hears the final reports of each group so the class may share in the inter- 
pretation of ail poems used. 

When ail of these steps have been completed, the student should now be capable of 
handling a novel. For this particular unit. To Kill A ^ckingbird seemed appropriate reading 
for any level students. All students seem to 'enjoy the book and to be able to apply concepts 
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of oftracism to the novel. Ever/ student will not obtain the some level of understanding but 
each will come to valid conclusions at his own level. When the stu^nts complete the novel, 
the class is divided into homogeneous aroups«and each aroup chooses u discussion topic upon 
which the group will write a paper to be presented to the class. 

The final step and culminating point of the unit is the student's selection of an individ- 
ual novel from a bibliography and his application of all the concepts to his selection. An 
individual conference with each student helps him to choose a topic relating the concepts 
learned in the unit to his book. The topic is then developed and written by the student. 

These various steps lead the student to an awareness of the conflict between individual 
and group standards and of the effects of the group upon the individual in life and literature. 
More then this, however, the unit offers both background and practice which will engender 
understanding in the student's later reading of literature. 
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MATERIALS 



POETRY: 

Field, Edward, "Tulips and AddresMs" in the New Yorker , April 27, 1963, 

39:47. 

Hughes, Langston, "Brass Spittoons" in M^m Ameriwn Poe^. ed. Louis 
Untermeyer, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1950. 

Robinson, E. A. "Mr. Flood's Party" in Modem American Poetry . 

Rosenberg, Isaac, "The Jew" in Modem Wtish Poetry, ed. Louis Untermeyer, 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, New Vork, 1950. 

Sassoon, Siegfried, "Does it Matter?" in Modem British Poetry . 

Thomas, Dylan, "The Hunchback in the Park" in Modem British Poetry . 

SHORT STORIES: 

Crane, Stj^hen, "The Blue Hotel'' in Twenty Short Stories . Knopf, New York, 

Gail, Zona, "The Charivari" in Yellow . Gentian, and Blue . Appleton 
Publishers, n.d. 

Gorky, Maxim, "Her Lover" in 75 Short Masterpieces , ed. Roger B. Goodman, 
Bantom Books, New Yorl^ T9STT 

Harte, Bret, "The Outcasts of Poker Flat" in Worlds to Explore, ed. Matilda 

Bailey and Ul I in W. Leavell, American book ‘Company, New York, 1956. 

Matheson, Richard, "Bom of Man and Woman" in ^ Short Mosterpieces. 

Parker, Dorothy, "Clothe the Naked" in Twenty Grand Short Stories. Bantam 
Books, New York, 1941. 

Peretz. I. L.,"The Outcast" in The Book of Fire, trans. by Joseph Leftwich, 
Thomas Yoseloff, New York, n.d."" 

Peretz, I. L. , "The Seventh Candle" in The Book of Fire . 

NOVELS: 

Gallico, Paul, The Snow Goose. Knopf, New York, 1940. 

Lee, Harper, To 1^1 a Mockingbird , Popular Library, New York, 1960. 
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ESSON '1 




>BJEaiVESs 


To discover the outcast in literature. 

To find examples of outcasts in modem life. 
To seek the cause of this relationship. 


MATERIALS: 


"Bom of Mon and Woman" 
"Charivari" 


ROCEDURES: 





Distribute the story “Som of Mon and Woman" and have the students read it 
in class before any discussion tokes place. 

To check on reading accuracy, establish through questions such as the following 
the major details of the story on the literal level: 

1 . Who is the speaker? 

2. Where and how does he live? 

3. Is there anything unusual about the speaker? 

4. Who are the "little mothers" and "little fathers"? 

To develop inferences about the story and the concept of outcast, ask such 
questions as: 

1. Why did the character call children "little mothers" and "little fathers"? 

2. Wl^ do you think the speaker was forced to live in the cellar? 

The students will recognize this story as an exaggeration of the way a deformed 
person might be treat^. To lead them to relate the concept ot personal knowledge 
tell them a story from personal experience in which you have kn^n or heard of 
an outcast. Ask them to mention situations they've neard about. 

1 . Do you know of other situations like this? (Children locked in attics by 
their parents; children kept under sedation 1^ parents, etc.) 

2. Why do people treat other people in this way? (Fear, shame, ignorance) 

Assign "The Charivari" and the study guide questions. To inductively develop 
the causes of prejudice, discuss the study questions in class. 
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STUDY GUIDE: "The Charivari" 
by Zona Gail 

VOCABULARY: hypocritical, mementos, wit 

1, How did the people treat Obald,and how did they think about him before Edward 
Muir entered his house? How much did they really know about him? 

2 , Why did Muir go inside Olxild's house? 

3, Describe the interior, 

a. What things in particular interested &lward? 

b. What was Obald's reaction to Edward's interest? 

4, Who did Edward tell about his visit? 

5, After they found out about the chest, what did various people say about Obald? 
How did they act toward him? 

6, Why do you think they reacted the way they did? Can you see the causes of 
prejudice behind the actions of the townspeople? 

7, What was Obald's reaction to the townspeople? Did this help or hurt his 
acceptance by the group? 

8, What IS a charivari? Considering the end of the story, why was it ironic that 
the boys gave Obald a charivari? 

9, What effect does the ending have on the reader? 
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LESSON '2 

OBJECTIVES: To develop concepts hy analyzing short stories. 

To analyze the reactions of the outcast to his situation. 

MATERIALS: "The Seventh Candle" 

"Clothe the Naked" 

"Her Lover" 

• "The Outcasts of Poker Flat" 

"The Outcast" 

PROCEDURES: 

A. To direct the students in the recognition of concepts, assign each story the 
day before class discussion and give the students the study questions to use 
as a check on understanding. This work is to be done individually. 

B. Using the stu^ questions as a basis for discussion, analyze each story with 
the class, objectifying the concepts which each one exemplifies. 

1 . "The Seventh Gindle" - Ostracizing a member of a group for religious 

differences. 

2. "Clothe the Naked" 

a. Scapegoating in the aggression of the boys against Raymond. 

b. Prejudice in the treatment of Lannie by her employers and in the 
attitude of whites toward Negroes. 

c. Reactions of the outcasts: 

Big Lannie - acceptance of fate 
Raymond - bewilderment and fear 

d. Ostracism for reasons of physical deformity, for difference in dress, 
and for reasons of race. 

3. "Her Lover" 

a. Reaction of outcast by creation of a fantasy world. 

b. Change in attitude of group (represented by student) after familiarity 
and understanding is achieved. 

c. Outcast for reasons of physical appearance and social status. 

4. "The Outcasts of Poker Flat" 

a. Scapegoating of several individuals by a town. 

b. Variety of social outcasts: prostitute, gambler, drunkard, etc. 

c. Reaction of the outcasts to their situation: fear, aggression toward 
group responsibility, courage, etc. 

5. "The Outcast" 

a. A figure outcast from more than one group. 

b. Os^cism of an individual by nature of the role assigned to that 
individual and the inability of the individual to function in that role. 
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STUDY GUIDE: "The Outcosls of Poker Flat" 



VOCABULARY: ominous 

banishment 

impropriety 



by Bret Harte 

expatriate 

coquetry 



1 • Why ww Poker Flat exMrieneing the burst of virtuous reaction that led to the 
outcastina of the group? 

<J^ribe the group which is responsible for the banishment? 

Whcit ™ expatriates done to warrant being outcast from the group? 

be ^ther Shipton 

c. The Duchess 

d. Uncle Billy 

Why have Piney and the Innocent been forced to run away? 

reason for the exile of Oakhurst and his group? 

responsible for the exile of either group justified in their actions? 
Why r How was this an example of scapegoating? 

^ following apply to "The Outcash of Poker Flat"? What do all the 
bad" characters except one do to merit the lines? 

There's so much good in the worst of us. 

And so much bad in the best of us. 

That it hardly behooves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us. 

SSweakS^^^ ®f ^ outcasts react to his exile? Which one was the strongest? 



4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 



8 . 



STUDY GUIDE: "The Seventh Candle" 
by I . L. Peretz 

VOCABULARY: synagogue. Sabbath 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 



For whom does Basha light the candles each Friday? 

WJy does Basha live with her grandmother? 

^ t?*j®®*^** grondrnother forbid her to light a candle for her father? 
Of what does the seventh candle become a symbol? 

Why is the father an outcast? Fram what group is he outcast? 
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STUDY GUIDE: "Clothe the Naked" 



by Dorothy Parker 



VOCABULARY: gutta-percha 



salvia 

self-deprecation 

reprisal 

incarceration 



tedious 

brads 

personage 



r 



1. o. Reread the first four paragraphs of "Clothe the Naked" and, using the information 

you find, describe the kind of life Big Lannie had had. 

b. Do you rtiink this is an exaggerated account? Why? 

c. What effect does a statement like "Big Uinnie told the time in days" hove on 
an analysis such as the one you did in 1-a. ? 

2. What change did Raymond bring to Big Lonnie's life? 

3. What is ironic about the "ladies'" comments when Big Lannie tells them they must quit? 

4. Why couldn't Big Lannie get relief? 

5. Who was Big Lannie's and Raymond's salvation? Describe her. Dorothy Parker, the 
author of the stoiy, is well known for her sarcasm; how is it shown her*'^ 

6. What is Raymonds favorite pastime? Why does it have to end? Wlwt Raymond's 
first reaction to this? 

7. What incident buil^ up prejudice against the Negro and enables people to scapegoat 
him more? 

8. Why does Big Lannie beg? 

9. How does Raymond feel about the forthcomir^ walk? 

10. What effective figure of speech does the author use in describing what happens to 
Raymond, from Raymond's own point of view? 

11. Do you feel that tne ending of the story is more pathetic than it would have been if 
Raymond had died? Why or why not? 

12. What kind of an outcast is Big Lannie? Raymond? 

13. What "ugly" aualities has Miss Parker given "the superior white stereotype"? 

What admirable qualities has she given the Negro? 
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STUDY GUIDE: "Her Lover" 
hy Maxim Gorky 



VOCABULARY : garret mastodon 

cynical ennui 

supplicatory Impeccability 

Reaching humanism 

incongruous gait 



1 • Who tells the story? How do you learn what kind of person he is? Why does he feel 
superior? 

2. Who is the outcast? Describe her physical appearance and behavior. For wlwt reasons 
IS she outcast? 

3. Why does Teresa's first request seem ironic? 

4. What does Teresa wish to do for the student in return for his favor? Why does this 
seem incongruous? 

5. To whom does Teresa wish the second letter written? Why does this "fog" the author? 
Do you think his reaction is natural? 

6. Why did Teresa invent her lover? Is this idea believable? 

7. Explain these words: "Now^ whenever I come to this point in my story, I always feel 

horribly awkward and idiotic. Well, well I" i n i 

8. Explain the idea behind the letters to Teresa and Boles. 

9. Are the outcasts* needs any different from the needs of the accepted? Which needs 
often become stronger? 

10. Summarize the meaning of the acquaintance's remarks. Why does he think society 

“51™ individuob? Is society aware that it does this? Aecoidim to the autiior 

Will we change? 



STUDY GUIDE: "The Outcast" 
by I. L. Peretz 

1. What type of family is described in the first part of the story? How does Hannah not 
seem a part of the family? 

2. Practically a whole story is related in the middle section: 

The life to which she fled, flung her back, cast her out. 

The happiness she had hoped for soon faded. The flowers 
she had dreamed of became thorns. 

But she could not come backl Between us stood the Law - 
and two graves, my father's and my mother's grave. 

a. To what life had she fled? 

b. What things separated Hannah from returning to her original group? 

Why in particular "the Law"? 

c. What do the flower and the thorn symbolize? 

d. What wwld you say is the approximate intermittent time between 
her leaving the group and her return? 

3. What are the comparisons Hannah makes of Judaism and Christianity? 

4. Explain the line, "You kept that for menfolk only. " 

5. Why Iws Hamwh become an outcast from both religious groups? Why are her feelings 
mixed as to which group she wishes to belong to? 

6. Does the author give Hannah hope at the end of the story? 
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LESSON #3 

OBJECTIVES: To recognize and define the vocabulary of the unit. 

To apply the terms to literature and penonal experience. 

MATERIALS; THE OUTCAST; THEORETICAL SOURCES 

PROCEDURES; 

A. Involve the class in a discussion of their personal and literary experiences with the 
unit concepts. 

1 . How dm scapegoating go on today? 

2. What examples of scapegoating were there in the stories we have read? 

3. What is a good definition for modem scapegoating? 

Refer to the section of the theoretical essay on modem scapegoating to guide the 
students in formulating their definition. 

B. To develop related vocabulary skills and further develop concepts, put the term 
"prejudice" on the board. Ask the class to divide it into its two base forms. 

( pre judge ) 

1 . What does "pre" mean? 

2. What does "judge" mean? 

3. When you are prejudiced toward something,what are you doing? 

4. What would be a good definition for "prejudice"? 

C. Brainstorm with the class for reasons people pre-judge. Refer them to the 
stories they have read. From your nom, suggest reasons that the students fail to 
develop. 

D. To inti^uce the concept of group standards, ask the students to think of incidents 
in their lives in or outside of school in which someone has been cast out of a group. 

If student responses are weak, ask about causes. (For good classes introduce the 
word "ostracize" at this point.) 

1 . What can cause a person to be ostracized? 

a. Standards of dress. 

b. Standards of physical appearance. 

c. Standards of nome background. 

d. Standards of speech. 

e. Standards of ability, (academic, sports, mechanical) 

2. Why was the person outcast in the examples suggested? 

(violated idea of group standards) 

E. To aid the students in moving toward more abstract levels, list five qualities of the 
outcast which apparently cause his isolation from a group and discuss their distinctions, 

1. physical 

2. social 

3. ethnic 

4. religious 

5. racial 

F. To further relate these ideas to literature, ask the class the following questions alxxit 
"Born of Man and Woman": 

1 . What standards of our society did the speaker fall below? 

2. What evidence is there of "scapegoating" in the story? 

3. What type of outcast was the shaker? 

Continue tne discussion with other stories until the class has objectified and synthesized 
the concepts to your satisfaction. 



o 
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!!? ♦*^«**«'* ®»?y notes on scopegooHno, prejudice, and group 
stanMidi to plan o talk for the stadents on the concepts of soopegooting 
(onciMt and modem), prejudice (definitfon and causes), and isolation 
from the group (standards of a group). The talk should reinforce, build, 
and expand the concepts which the class has developed inductively. 
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LESSON U 



OBJECTIVES: To apply tlw concepts of the unit in creative writing. 

To distinguish among styles of newspaper writing. 

A4ATERIALS: N^poper omf/or magazine articles. 

PROCEDURES: 




B. 



Aalgn the students to obtain newspaper an<</or magazine articles in which a 
penon or group is Mtcast. This assignment should be made a week in cdwince 
ot me lesson. In class, discuss some of the articles dealing with various reasons 

ethnic differences, religious differences 
^1 differences, and physical handicaps. (It might be helpful to mllect articles 
ahMd of tlim younelf so os Id hove on. example of each kind of outcast.) 



redsce tMcher direction, divide the class into heterogeneous groups and have 

ortici* in the terms of the unit. To show the 
?"'vlr outcast situafiom not only apply to others but to themselves as well, 

iffj. I '*''*’1* ®"»ng them, from these life situations Id in- 

diviAnl siluoticns where they have been an outcast or have a friend who was an 
outcast. 

1 . Have you ever known anyone who was outcast by his parents? 

2. Outcast from friends or peer group? 

3. ^tcost from groups Iqr reason of race, religion, or physical difference? 

4. Qjtcast for economic reasons? 



C. 



To prepare f« the writtm assignment, expose the student to an editorial, a feature 
and a nev^ story dittoed from the articles the students have accumulated. 

I . Rwd these articles carefully to see how they are different. 

TL ^ ™ differences among the three orticles? 

The stMents may aMly many of the concepts learned in the semantics unit in this 
type ^^*^ly*l** List the smdents* comments on the board in three columns and 
^clude the discussion by heading the columns with the appropriate word. 

I. rMture writing. 



a. 

b. 



Human interest stories, not necessarily "newsworthy” or "front- 
page material". 

hSSwife^ ° ^ reader, i.e. teenager, businessman. 



i 



c. Rrst paragraph attention-getting devices: questions, exclamations, 

quotations. ' 

d. Use of clever, highly connotative language. 

2. News Story. 

a. Who, what, when, where, why usually in first paragraph. 

b. Use of denotative language. 

c. Newsworthy material. 

3. Editorial. 



a. Article commenting on a subject; opinions. 

b. Backed up with facts and logic as well as opinion. 

c. Used either to inform the public, influence opinion or others, or 
entertain. 

d. Use of slanted language, connotative words. 

e. A4oy be accompanied by letters to the editor or cartoons. 
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D. AAake the assignment: Write about a personal experience with outoostir^ similor 
to those discussed in class. Use the form of a newspaper editoriol, feature story, 
or news story. 

E. To further prepare for the writing assignment, have each student write an outline 
of what he wants to say and then help him decide which form would be best to 
present his topic. (It might be helpful if the teacher had an example of all three 
kinds of writina that he had written himself. For slower students the straight news 
story might be best.) 




LESSON *S 



OBJECTIVES: To analyze a longer work for Khe type of outcoit, the reasons for 

outcosting, and the reaction of the outcast. 

To prepare a written analysis centered around one aspect of the story. 



MATERIALS: "The Snow Goose" 



PROCEDURES: 



A. 



To prepare for reading, distribute the 
of the story: 

hamlet 

bulwark 

inarticulate 

tendrils 

oblivion 

barnacle 

unerringly 

buffet^ 

upparition 

plummeted 



study guide and preview the vocabulary 

askance 

pinioned 

girt 

derelict 

extant 

meanderir^j 

ogre 

breached 

ply 

estuaries 



Be 



C. 



D. 



After the students hove read the story individually, divide them into hetero* 
geneous groups and have them discuss the study guide questions .in their groups. 
(Answeis to the questions moy be written if the teacher feels this is necessaiy to 
keep the groups moving. If the discussions seem to be progressing adequately, 
written answers are unnecessary. ) 



To prepare students for group writing, bring the class together for a discussion to 
review the concepts of the unit briefly. 



Group the students homogeneously and assign topics according to ability. 

1 . Low ability - Rhadayer, os an outcast from society, builds his 

life around Fritha and the world of nature. 

2. Middle Ability - Rhadayer and the snow goose are parallel 

characters in this story of the outcast. 

3. High Ability •» The snow goose and its symbolic meaning. 
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STUDY GUIDE: “The Snov^f Goom” 

by Poul Galileo 

1 • Describe the setting of the story. How does it fit the main character and create 
the mood? 

2. Describe Philip Rhayader, Where does he choose ic live? Why? 

3. Who is the narrator? How does he know the story? 

4. How did the people reoct to Philip? Why was he autoast? 

5. What kind of personality did Philip have? How did he react to his fello^^ humans who 
re|ected him? 

6. To what did Philip turn to replace human companionship? Explain his life In the 
lighthouse. 

7. Describe Frltha. What brings her to Rhayader? 

8. What is Fritha's attitude toward Rhayader when she first meets him? Whet changes 
her attitude? 

9. What is the background of the srx)w goose? How does the bird become attached, 
to Rhayader? 

10. Describe the relationship built up between Rhayader and Frltha. What is the function 
of the bird In this relationship? 

1 1 . During what period In history does the story take place? 

12. What does Rhayader plan to do with his boat? Why was this action particularly 
important to Rhayader? How does he carry out h's plan? 

13. What technique does Galileo use to describe the heroic efforts of Rhayader? 

14. Taking into consideration the following, what does the snow bird symbolize?: 

a. Connection with Frltho. 

b. Role in the relationship between Frltha and Rhayader, and the nature of 
that relationship. 

c. The bird's actions during the rescue, 

d. Fritha's thoughts at the end of the story. 




-ESSON *6 




OBJECTIVES: To apply the concepis to poetry. 

To oii^nlze and present oral reports. 

MTERIALS; “Tulips and Addresses” “The Hunchback In the Pork" 

“The Jew” “Brass Spittoons” 

“Does It Motter?” "Mr. Flood's Pdrly” 

PROCEDURES: 

To familiarize each student with each poem thot will be In this lesson, divide 
the class Into homogeneous groups and hove them read the poems and select 
one that they os a group wish to study and report to the rest of the class. 

To develop the concept of outcostlng with less teacher direction and to 
develop sonrj undentonding of an author's attitude, hove each group study 
Its poem looking primarily for the concepts learned In the unit. The things 
that might concretely be suggested are: 

1 . The type of outcast. 

2. The reason for outcostlng,. 

3. The reaction of the outcast, 

4. The attitude of the speaker toward the outcast, ond toword the 
group that outcasts. 

5. The relationship between the speaker and the outcast. 

To develop skill In oral activities, hove each group present Its poem and Its 
Intmretotlon to the class. The group presentation might be divided as 
follows: 

1 . One person reading poem, 

2. One person discussing type of outcast, 

3. One person discussing reason for outcostlng, 

4. One person discussing the speaker's attitude. 

5. One person discussing the reactions <rf the outcast. 



er|c 
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LESSON ^7: (An alternate lesson only for particularly able students.) 

OBJECTIVES: To apply the unit concepts to a short story. 

To prepare oral reports. 

MATERIALS: “The Blue Hotel" 

PROCEDURES: 

A. Distribute the study questions and assign the reading of "The Blue Hotel. " 

B. Divide the class into heterogeneous groups and have the students discuss 
the study guide questions in groups. 

C. To encourage the formulation of problems based on literature with less 
teacher direction, have each group develop several topic questions which 
coufd be discussed in a report on tne story. 

D. Working with the groups one at a time, help them choose a suitable topic for 
a group report. 

1 . How does Crane use setting as a means of developing the theme of 
the story? 

2. What are the causes of the Swede's isolation from the group and his 
eventual death? 

3. What are the attitudes of the other characters toward the Swede? 

4. Who is the scapegoat in "The Blue Hotel"? What evidence supports 
your opinion? 

5. Compare the Swede and Richard Cory. 

E. To prepare for an oral report, discuss with the whole class the oiiganization of 
the report with the assignment of certain parts to various members of the group. 
Point out the use of notes as an aid to reporting. 

F. Have each group report to the class on their chosen topic. 

G. To culminate the lesson, discuss the story with the entire group. 

1 . Explain the significance and meaning of the second paragraph in section VIII. 
How does the vain man separate himself from the rest of the world? Using 
the symbols of the Swede as the vain man and the blizzard os the world, how 
does Crane feel about refuge from life? 

2. Can you explain the use of blue in the story? Suggestions: 

0* Man's foolish pride against the universe. 

b. Assertion ot Scully's humaneness. 

c. Swede's rejection of humanity. 

d. Failure of others to treat the Swede os man and brother. 

3. Should the story end at the end of section VIII? Does Section IX present too 
moralistic a view? 

4. Compare the Swede and Richard Cory by Robinson. 

5. Crane usually writes about an "outcast. " He never tries to protect the outcast 
from the natural forces which surround him; he usually only tries to explain 
the outcast and what forces made him an outcast. How has he ^ne it in this 
story? 
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STUDY GUIDE: “The Blue Hotel" 

by Stephen Crane 

PART I ^ ^ 

VOCABULARY: heron trepidation 

1 . What is so unusuot about a hotel being painted blue? Did Scully do this on 
purpose? Does this give you any knowledge of Scully's character? 

2. What effect do you get from the three men having no names? Does this seem 
to isolate the men from each other? 

3. In Port I, which of the men seems to be the outcast? Pick out some specific 
phrases that show he is different or thought to be different. 

PART II 

VOCABULARY: adversary jocosely 

askance blatant 

indolently 

1. Why would Scully's voice be hearty when he announced a blizzard? 

2. What micjht make the Swede feel as he does? Does anything which has 
previously happened look suspicious? 

3. Describe the Cowboy and Easterner. What type of men do they appear to be? 

Do they hove anything in common which could form the basis tor a close re- 
lationship? 

4. Whose actions have set the Swede apart from the rest of the group? 

5. At the end of the chapter who has become an outcast? Why? 

PART III 

1. Do you find anything ironic in Crane's use of the words, "three silver pieces"? 

2. What were Scully's motives in talking to the Swede? What did the Swede think 
Scully's motives were? 

3. Of all the characters, whom do you find the most human? Why? 

PART IV 

1 . The Easterr^r thought the Swede was afraid because of reading dime-store novels. 
Can you think of examples where reading dime-store novels has made you afraid 
of a certain country or locale? 

2. The Swede pictured Nebraska os the wild west. Did his fear of the wild west help 
to outcast him from the group? 

3. What change seemed to come ever the Swede when he and Scully came downstairs? 
PARTV 

VOCABULARY: bovine demoniac 

1 . The Swede accused Johnny of cheating and Johnny denied it. Knowing some of 
the characteristics of both men.who do you think is telling the truth? Why? 

2. Do you have any feelings of animosity toward any of the charactere? Who? Why? 

PART VI 

* 

VOCABULARY: leonine 

1. During the fight, the sidelines seem to be all one sided. Why do the Easterner and 
Cowboy side with Johnny? Why is the Swede thought of so unfavorably? 
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PART VII 



1. A gambler Is usually outcast from “respectable" sodely. Why in this story is the 
gambler not outcast? What makes him “respectable" 7 Why If someone meets 
some of our standards do we tend to ignore things like profession? Can you think 
of any modem examples of this? 

2. Why did the Swede pick out the Mmbler to harass? 

3. The corpse stored at the sign on the cash mochine which read “This registen the 
amount of your purchase. “ What was the amount of the Swede's purchase? Hod 
he purchased it entirely himself? 

PART IX 

1 • The Easterner and Cowboy seem to have become good friends. Did they know each 
other before the Blue Hotel? What did they have in common? What help^ to 
develop their friendship? Can you give other examples where this has happened? 

2. Bcpiain the comparison of the gambler to parts of spMch. 

3. Is the Cowboy's reaction of, “Well, I didn't ^ anything, did l?“ a normal reaction? 
How was he raKorwilizing? 

4. After this section, how do you now feel about the Swede, the Easterner, the Cowboy, 
and Johnny? 

5. How does the Swede fulfill his own prophecy? 



o 
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LESSON ^8 



OBJECTIVES: 

MATERIALS: 

PROCEDURES: 



To apply the concepts of the unit to o novel. 
To Kill 0 Mockingbird 



A. 



B. 



C. 



D. 



E. 



Distribute the novel and, before reading begins, discuss the book in general 
terms to arouse interest. To encourage analytical thinking, ask the students 
to formulate major problem questions based on unit concepts which th^ may 
be able to answer in their reading. (Type of outcasts: reactions of characters; 
characteristics of groups from which inaividuals are outcasts; reasons for 
aggression by certoin individuals against others.) 

Allow time in class the first day for reading, for further reading, assign a 
reading schedule according to the ability of the class. 

To vary class activities and provide continuing stimulation for reading, 
approach the study of the book through whole class discussions, small graup 
discussions and individual reading time in class. Use the study guide questiors 
as the basis for discussions. 




To begin structuring the group writing assignment, after the novel has been 
read, reyiew the outcasts in the novel: Scout, Tom Robinson, Boo Radley, 
Amelia Ewell, and Dolphas Raymond. 

Discuss the elements of prejudice in the novel. 

Discuss the social structure of the town and its effect on scapegoating and 
prejudice. 

To develop analytic skill, use the above discussion as the basis for helping the 
students develop theme tc^ics such as: 

1 . Scout Pinchiwas an outcast because of her age. 

2. Boo Radley was a victim of scapegoating and prejudice. 

3. If Tom Robinson had been a white man, he would nave gone free. 

4. The Negro population of Maycomb was the victim of prejudice. 

5. The old saying about killing a mockingbird adds meaning to the theme of 
the novel. 



F. Ask each student to develop at least one good discussion topic. 

Divide the class into homogeneous groups and ask them to choose a topic aiid 
discuss it, citing passages in the story which will help them develop the topic 
in a paper. A composition may then be written by each student or by the group 
with each student developing and writing one phase. If the composition is a 
group project, make sure each group has developed a specific, equitable plan 
for dividing the woi^. Perhaps all students will help in writing the introduction 
and conclusion, while various parts of the body of tne composition may be de- 
veloped by individual students but revised and fitted to the whole by the group. 
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STUDY GUIDE: To Kill a Mockfnabird 
hiy Harper Lee 



Chapter 1 

VOCABULARY: taciturn, unsullied, vapid 

1 . From whose point of view is the story told? 

2. What characters are introduced in Cfhapter 1? What do you learn about them? 

3. What is the setting of the story? 

Chapter 2 

VOCABULARY: condescended 

1 . Describe the conflict between Caroline and Scout, 

2. How does Scout try to help Miss Caroline? 

Chapter 3 

VOCABULARY: iniquities, contemptuous, contentious 

1. Who is Burris Ewell? What do you learn about him? 

2. Why doesn't Scout want to return to school? What arguments does she use to convince 
Atticus? What compromise do they make? 

Chapter 4 

1 . What does Scout discover in the tree? What do she and Jem decide to do with the 
things they find? 

2. Why is Boo an outcast? Is he a scapegoat? Why or why not? 

Chapter 5 

1 . Why does Scout's friendship with Miss Maudie Atkinson become stronger that summer? 

2. Describe Miss Maudie Atkinson. 

3. What does Miss Maudie add to the story of Boo Radley? 

4. How do the three children decide to get the note to Boo? What happens? 

Chapter 6 

1. Are the children deliberately malicious in their intentions toward Boo? What do you 
think are the reasons they act os they do? 

2. Describe the adventure in this chapter. What is unusual about the appearance of the shadow? 
Chapter 7 

1 . What strange thing happened when Jem went back to get his pants? 

2. What things do they find in the tree? Who do you think put them there? 

Chapter 8 

1 . What unusual natural phenomena occurs in this chapter? 

2. How does Boo make another appearance? 

3. In what ways do Miss Maudie's reactions in this chapter help reveal her character? 
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Chopter 9 



1 • What causes Scout to get into another fight? 

2. Why is Attlcus Finch dbfending a Negro? Did he volunteer to take the case? 

Why is his case causing such turmoil in the town? 

3. CksM Atticus think he'll win the case? Why or why not? What does he tell Scout to remember? 

4. Judging from what you have read thus far^ what kind of a father is Atticus? Why does he 
want Scout to overhear the conversation he has with Jack at the end of the chapter? 

Chopter 10 

1. In what major way does Atticus disappoint Jem and Scout? 

2. What happens that changes their minds? Explain the difference between the way this 
affects Scout and the way it affects Jem. 

Chapter 11 

1. What <rausM Jem to wreck Mrs. Dubose's camellias? What does he have to do in recompense? 

2. Describe the reading sessions at Mis. Dubose's. 

3. What do Jem and Scout learn after Mrs. Dubose's death? 

4. Why does Atticus think Mrs. Duboee so brave? Do you agree? 

Chapter 12 

1. p^cribe the colored church to which Calpumia took Jem and Scout. How can you explain 
Lula's reaction to their presence? 

2. What are the different norms in Calpumia's church? 

can't Helen Robinson get a job? Why is this a good example of scapegoating? 

4. Why does Cal speak two languages? Is she right in doing this? 

Chopter 13 

VOCABULARY: formidable, dispelled, obliquely 

1. Characterize Aunt Alexandra. What qualities does Aunt Alexandra have which will 
prevent Scout and her from ever really understanding each other? 

2. How do Aunt Alexandra's and Scout's views on fine people differ? 

3. Describe the "caste system" that existed in Maycomb. 

Chapter 14 

VOCABUIARY: infallible 

1 . ^m^re Atticus and Alexandra. Why does Alexandra feel that Atticus does not do 
the best job in bringing up Scout and Jem? 

a Kind of outcast? What does he do to compensate for the feelings of inferiority 
that he has? ’ 

3. How does Atticus' behavior in this chapter help to strengthen your opinion of him? 

Chopter 15 

1 . What is the purpose of the men in the yard? 

2. Why does Aunt Alexandra think Atticus is disgracing the family? 

3. Describe the attitude and feelings of the men outside the jail. 

4. How does Scout prevent the men from becoming violent? 
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Chqpfer 16 



VCXABUIARY: elucidate, affluent 




1. WKy does Mr. Cunningham turn the nm away? [| 

2. Who was Mr, Delphos Raymond? Why Is he a kind of "self-mode" outcast? 

In Mr. Raymond's c«e the townspeople help him to monufacture excuses for his behovior. Why? II 

3. ^ o dioorom of the Moycomb County Co^ Where did the Finches sit? 1 1 

4. What does Scout discover obout her father and the case? Why ore the people opposed (| 



6. Mth whot problems does Tom Ewell present the court? What does this tell the court 
about him? 

Chapter 18 

1 • Bcpiain Moyella's chonge in testimony and the reasons for this change. 

2. Why does Mayella think Atticus is mocking her? Whot does this tell us about the 
kind of life she must have led? 

3. Why does Atticus begin the cross-examination with such simple questions? 

Chopter T9 

1. How many times dom Tom Robinson say he visited the Ewells? What were the purposes 

of these visits? ^ 

2. Wtet besides Tom Robinson's words convinces Scout that he is telling the truth? 

Do you think this will also convince the |ury? Why or wly not? 

3. How is the loneliness of an outcast shown hm very clearly? 

4. Why did Tom Robinson run when Ewell appeared? 

5. How does Robinson show that he Is a gentleman and far more of a mon than Ewell in the story? 



VOCABULARY: perpetrated, corroborative, unmitigoted, temerity 

1 . Why did Tom R^inson make one of the worst mistakes he could riave made %^n he gave his 

^ helping AAiyella? How does the prosecuting attorney moke the most of this? 

2. What is in Mr. RoymoiKl's paper bag? Why? 

3. Why, according to Atticus, is Mayella guihy in her own eyes? 

4. What, in your opinion, is the most outstanding part of Atticus' defense of Tom Robinson? 

5. This trial seems to be a battle between two outcasts. After thinking over what you have 
read ra far, decide who will win and why. Don't forget to consider preiudice that will 
be felt toward each of the outcasts. 

Chapter 21 

VOCABULARY: acquit, demurred 

1 . Why does Cal come to court? 

2. Describe the courtroom as the people waited for the verdict to come in. 

3. How does Scout know the verdict before the jury ever pronounces it? 

4. Whot do the Negro people do to show their respect for Atticus? 



Chopter 17 



prejudice against the Negro than any other choracters you have met in the bMk? 
5. How is Mayella different f^ the rest of the family? 



I* ^ important pieces of testimony Heck Tate gives? 

2. What kind of atmosphere does Atticus achieve in the courtroom? 

3. Who chonges the atmosphere? 

4. What do you learn about the Ewells in this chapter? What would cause them to be more 



Chopter 20 
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Chapter 22 

, VOCABULARY: cynical 

1 . Why did Attlcus let the children go to the triol? 

2, How do the Negroes show their appreciation for what Atticus has done? How does 
Atticus react? 

1 ' Whrt they hove made a baby rt«p In Hie right diiecHon? 



Chapter 23 

le How does Atticus explain the white man's unfoimess to the black? Is he right? 

o Atticus mplain Ewell's actions? Why didn't he mind eriduring the insult? 

3e Whet change does Atticus feel should be made in court? Why? 

4, Why does the jury usually consist of country people? 

f* Why did Atticus have a hunch that he would? 

6e Why will Auntie not allow Scout to invite Walter Cunningham home? 

7. What has Jem figured out about the social classes in Maycomb County? Do these 
conditions exist anywhere else? 

Chapter 24 

1, What is ironic about the missionary tea? 

2, Wlwt do you learn about Tom Robinson's attitude towards his sentence? 

3, What mention does Miss Maudie make about background? Were you surprised to hear her say it? 

Chapter 25 

i* ){(!y w»T<mi's deoHi "typical" <rf a Negre^ Who made it "typical"? 

2, WIy Is Mr. Underwood's editorial in the Maycomb Tribune reminiscent of Atticus' advice 
to Jem and Scout when they got their guns? 

Chapter 26 

1 . Why was Atticus elected to the state legislature again? 

2, V\^t mzzIm Scout about Miss Gates' feelings toward Hitler? Why does she get no answer 
when she asb Jem about it? 

Chopter 27 

1 . What are the three thiiw which happen in Maycomb which may have some bearing on the trial? 

2, gin you wplain why Bob Ewell is acting the way he is when tne jury bright in tM verdict 



Chapter 28 



i* ^ ^ pageant after everyone else has left? 

2e What happens on the >vay home from the pageant? 

3, What does Heck Tate announce to the crowd assembled in Jem's room? Who do you suspect? 
Chapter 29 

I* Scout? Why does this knowledge disturb Atticus so? 

2e What does he decide to do about it? 



Chopter 30 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



^a character sketch of Atticw. What do you think Is Hie most ouMondim quality he has? 
^t aigument arises between Heck and Atticus? Do either of them really belt^ what 
they are saying? Why are they arguing? 

Why Is bringing Boo Radley's name Into H» murder much like klllli« a mecldi^id? 



o 
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LESSON #9 

OBJECTIVES: To read and analyze a novel individually. 

To formulate a means of approaching the book for a written report. 

To organize and write on analytical discussion of the selection. 

MATERIALS: Bibliography 

PROCEDURES: 

A. To develop interest and a basis for intelligent selection of reading, distribute 
the bibliography to the students. Go over the titles, providing information 
about the books wherever possible. Remind the students to read the cover bJurb to 
help them choose a book. After tliey have selected their books, provide reading 
time the first day. 

B. Assign a deadline day on which the books should be near completion, and allow 
two days after deadline for finishing of books in class. 

C. To aid in analytic skill and to help the student read purposefully, during the 
reading time have an individual conference with the student to discuss his novel 
and the topics for his paper. Also provide one or two days in class after com- 
pletion of the reading to work on 'outlines and the beginning of compositions with 
teacher assistance. 
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THE OUTCAST: A Bibliography for Individual Reading 



Aleichem, Sholem 
Allen, Merritt 
Almon, David 
Arnold, Elliott 
Arnow, Harriet 
Asch, Sholem 
Baldwin, James 
Baruch, Dorothy 
Bell, A/brgaret 

Bernstein, Leonard 
Bontemps, Arno 
Bright, Robert 
Belbenoit, Rer:e 
Carlson, Earl 
Chamber, Peggy 
Chopmon, Frederick 
Conrad, Joseph 
Coolidge, Done 
Crane, Stephen 
DeCopite, Raymond 
Dickens, Charles 
Di Donato, Petro 
Doss, Hellen 
Dostoevsky, Fedor 
Douglass, Frederick 
Dumas, Aiexandre 
Edmond, Walter 
Eliot, G^rge 
Faulkner, Nancy 
Reid, Rachel 
Frank, John P. 
Fuller, lolo 
Gibson, Althea 
Giles, Barbara 
Gould, Jean 
Goodin, Peggy 
Graham, Gwetholyn 
Hansberry, L. 
Hawthorne, N. 
Hersey, John 
Hobson, Laura 
Holt, Rockham 
Hugo, Victor 
Jackson, Jesse 
Jessey, Cornelia 
LoForge, Oliver 
Lauritzen, Jonreed 
Lewiton, Mina 
Liggett, Thomas 
Lime, Jean 
Lowery, Brace 




Dollnwher 
t Rivor 

V thp 




West_ 
chariot 
Life and Doath 
Dry GutlloHne 
Bom Thot Way 
ATbclor aIotm 



Uttif Jot 



White Falcon 
Lord Jim 
^rlhoonbold 

le o f Courage 
The Lost KifSi 
DoviSTopperfleld 
St fin loner 



anted 



Christ in ConereM 

TT^T^i p^^ 

CTme ono Punr^^n ^T 
Life of ^ Amenoo^l^ 

Tfie Count of Monte Cristo 
Two ^QS Crowing 
SlIos Mamer 

The Wwf Is on Your Left Hand 

ffy tloB 

A ^n's Son 
The ShInliM Trail 
noways ^nted to Be Somebody 
The ^ntle Bush " "" 

TKot Dunfiar Bov 
Take Care^ f" ^ Little Girl 
Earth and HTglTHegven 
A itaisyn in me Sui* 

The Scarlet tetter 



TKe vyoii 

^ntlemen*s Agreement 
Georae W^iiwton Carv^ 

The Hunchback of t^otre bame 

Anchor ^n 

Teach theAnarv Spirit 

Uuahino Bov 

Arrows in the Sun 

A Cud c? (fouraae 

The Hoflow 

CTIhe for Keeps 

ScanreSr 
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Martin, Betty 
Matthe^. John 
Mtom, Florence 



Mien, Earl 
McNIckle. D'Arcy 
Moody, Alon B. 

Musorave, Florence 
O' Flaherty, Llom 
Poton, Alan 
Petry, Ann 

Plenall, Jim and Al Hliechberg 

Poldermom, Joott 

Ron, Ann 

Rotten, Leo 

Sami, J.B. (562-B-S) 

Schoor, Gene 
Sinclair, Jo 
Sinclair, Upton 

Smith, Betty 
Smith, Vian 
Snedeker, Caroline 
Steinbeck, John 

Stevenion, R* L. 

Stolz, Mary 



Schoor, Gene 
Straun, Theodore 
Stuart, Jene 
Sumner, Cld 
Tarry, cl ten 
Tunis, John 
Vance, Marguerite 
VIsoardI, Hei\iy Jr. 
Walden, Amelia 

Walker, Mildred 
Whitney, Phyllis 
Wier, ester 
Wren, Percival 
Yates, Elizabeth 
Young, JefFenon 
ZangwIII, Isreol 



Miracle ^ Corvllle 
Sundoem *** 

Sreot Pay In the Momlno 
the Puten 

Bu^ I Am Saw 
Bfllen 

Tne SunrouncM 
Sleep in the Sun 
Robert *B. 

Fomfrn* " 

^ the Beloved Country 

Rar Shflkes Out 
Vincent 

Mon of ^lokol 
tapt. * "Neuman. M. D. 

Whi te 

Jackie 'RoEIreon. Baseball Hero 
WasSlana " 

The Cup of Fury 
Cregoirs Teeth 



A Tree Grows In Brooklyn 
Genesis iSSm *" 




MbT 

tlla! *Man of Courage 
id That Runs So True 

gSatny 

the third Door 

TRe Kevetone Kids 

TRe Jackyns oT Tennessee 




ailed Hank 
ctoiv lor JTlI 



A-Coming 





ner 



<tp tbg Wail 

A Gyd Mon 
Children w the Ghetto 
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TEACHING THE UNIT 



■H 



Thu unit U prepared for averoge rtinfh gicideit who hove not preyioosly 
to symbols « c structui -TThelr piwioo* exporieiKe wiA *emont.« m 

oJid^eijjhth grade* ho* oiven them some idea of the way* word* con work, and they hove dealt 

with similes ond melapnois cb figures of speech. 




The fable* a« used to illu*trote peisonification a* an author'* method of intro^ein^ 

*ymbol*, while parable* are o*ed to point out the ora of a "mwl tag 
' • I.' \k! I • MMtiAnnlc tliA cfudent moves 01 



symbol* while parable* ate used to point out me use w « luvi-. »» os a method 
^Uwlie meaniM. Working with these materiaU, the student moye* a* far a* he i* able toward 

independent analysis of syrnDoIism, 



A* the student progtesras, other methods of developing symbolic mMning 
and the distinction between conyentionol (extrinsic) rambols ^ the inUinsic ■ 

tore is deyeloped. Simile and metaphor ate pteranted as symbolic stiuctute*. 

stacrara to mS^Kisize comparison i*Vin««« ®«»r ^ proliferation of ^ 

Symbolic meaning is discwred. finally, the concept of levels of meaning i* introduced. 



With this background of information, the teacher leads the clw to the 
story ^ibra^lic levels of meaning. From the short story, the clw goes a start 

noml The Pearl for ih use of symbra* and it* level* of meaning. Tta comprehemion of eoch 
Itotan^'Vevaluatta by a crIticaTessay following tta reading of the *hort story and an obiective 

test following the completion of The Pearl . 



A* a final lesson in the unit eoch student write study questfara for a 
Kant ore discussed in groups consisting of a I the stodents who worked with a irartiwlor p^. 
fee” ^m U^ pIXtod to the Xl. class by tta group. Using tta question* formulated 

by the group/ ihe class attempts to interpret the poem. 



Although tta studenb hove been expo^ to symtalic 
and should emerge from tta unit with some elementary knowledge of ^ o f symbolism in 

"ftorotura, there* is no attempt in this unit to perfect ^ 

>^iain, tta unit is only an introducKon to concepU which will be reinforced and deyeloped 
throughout the year, ond years to follow. 



A 



n 
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MATERIALS 

TEACHER REFERENCE FOR DISCUSSION: 

Ketchum, Alton, Uncle Sam , HIM and Wang, New York, C. 1959. 

FABLES: 

Aesop, "The Ass in the Lion's Skin, " "The Lioness," "The Two Pots, " "The Wind and the Sun, " 
and "The Wolf and the Lamb" in Aesop's Fables , trans. by Thomas James and Geofge 
Tyler Townsend, J. B. Lippincotf u>mpany, o;. 1949. 

BIBLICAL PARABLES in The New English Bible , ed. Dr. C. H. Dodd, Oxford University Press and 
C 0 mbric|ge UnTveisily Press, ivol • 

POEMS: ... 

Blake, William, "The Poison Tree, " How Does o Poem Mean . Campbell, Joseph, "The Old 
Woman" in The Viking Book oTTCetfy^lheTi^iish Speaking World, ed. Richard 
Aldinaton, TKe Vikir^ iforR, . — — 

Crane, Stephen, "There Was a Man, " How DoiV a Poem Mean, Houghton Mifflin Company, 

Boston, 1959. “ - 

"The Book of Wisdom, " How Does a Pcem Meon . 

"The Heart, " How D^ cTTCem Mean. 

Frost, Robert, "The RodHTibt iak^," Modem American Poetry. 

House, Boyce, "Cities," Adventures in Reading , Horcourt, Broce, and Company, New York, 1948. 

Masefield, John, "Cargoes, " Koems Ey John Masefield, ^cmi I Ian Company, New York, 1925. 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent, "The Pear iree, " iwodem American Poetry. 

Mitchell, Ruth Comfort, "The Vinegar Man, '■ Krose and Koetry for bnjoyment, L. W. Singer 
and Company, Syracuse, 1942. 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington, "Reuben Bright, " Modern American Poetry, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1950. 

SOndbuig, Carl, "Elephants are Different to Different People" in Modem American Poetry. 

Salient, W. D., "Wind Wolves" in Adventures in Reading, ed. tvan Lodge and Mariorie 
Braymer, Harcourt, Brace, and ^mpany,Tlew Yodc, 1952. 

Saxe, John G., "The Blind Men and the Elephant" in Reader and Writer, ed. Harrison 
Hayford and Vincent, Houghton Mifflin Company, New*l^rk, i9o4. 

Shakespeare, William, Soliloquy from Macbeth, Act 5, Scene5, Lines 19-28. 

Yeats, William Butler, "For Anne Gregory," I he Faber Book of Modern Verse, ed. 

Michael Roberts, Fdberand Faber F^blis1iihgTompany,ny6 1 . 

SHORT STORIES: 

Hanly, James, "The Butterfly, " 75 Short Masterpieces , Bantam Books, New York, 1961. 

NOVELS: 

Steinbeck, John, The Pearl, Bantam Books, New York, 1947. 
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LESSON INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLISM 

OBJECTIVES: To distinguish between words os signs and words os conventional (extrinsic) 

symbols. 

To recognize extrinsic symbols. 

MATERIALS: Uncle Sam . , v 

LibraryleFerence sources, (encyclopedias/ etc.) 



PROCEDURES: 



A. To introduce the unit/ develop the new idea of conventional symbols/ and distinguish 
it from words as symbols/ ..^ake the following presentation. 

1 . Some words are so often used with a certain connotation/ that the connot^ion 
almost becomes a part of the meaning of the word. For example/ we use the 
word ''flag" so often with the American Flag/ that when a perron mentions 
"flag" to us we almost automatically think of the "American Flag" instead of 
thinking of just any kind of flag. 

2. What other flags are there? (If students name only national flagS/ PO'ijf ojjf 
them how strongly that particular connotation has become associated with the 
word. Then lead them to mention other kinds of flags; e.g. red warning/ 
semaphore/ etc.) 

3. What does the word "flag" denote? 

4. What does the word "flag" usually connote for most of us? 

5. Although the word "symbol" can be applied to most words because they "stand for" 
some referent/ the woid "symbol" is usually saved for words which have these very 
strong connotations that have developed through usage. 

B. To reinforce the idea of conventional symbols as symbols developed by cultural 
explain how the caricature of Uncle Sam has developed and how the connotations of the 
symbol have changed from their original derogatory judgment. 

C. To afford an opportunity for personal experience with conventional wmbols/ group the 
students heterogeneously in groups of two or three/ so that the members of one group 
will be working at different levels on the following research ossianment. As you 
obrorve their work/ make sure that the students use materials at their level. 

1 . Look up this subject in the library. Prepare/ os a group, information on the topic 
for a report to the class: 



Animals (foreshadow the lesson on fables) 

Statue of Liberty 

The Cross 

Wedding Ring 

Star of David 

John Bull 



Swastika 

Skull and Cross Bones 
Christmas Tree 
Santa Claus 
The Easter Bunny 
Colors 



o 
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LESSON *2i FABLES AND PARABLES 

OBJECTIVES: To recognize the use of extrinsic and intrinsic symbols in literature. 

To review personification os o figure of speech used primarily to 
create symbolic literature. 

To recognize the “moral taa” or concluding stanza or paragraph as a 
metliM of suggesting symbolic meaning. 

MATERIALS; AW^ Fably 

Biblical parables 

“The Blind Men and the Elephant” 

“Elephants are Different to Different People" 



PROCEDURES: 



A. To develop the basic concepts, distribute the fables to the class, but do not include 
^e moral. Read os a whole class “The Lioness. " 



B. 



To guide the doss to an understanding of the concepts, ask questions about 
“The Lioness, “ such as the following: 

1. Is this simply an animal story? 

2. Is there something unusual about the animals?^ (Talk and act like people) 

3. Do you know what figure of speech involves giving animals human 

characteristics? (Personificotion) , , 

4. Why does the author personify animals? (To tell us something about people 

indirectly) . . . 

5. What symbolic meanir)g do we attach to the lion? (Power, strength, 

6. wCtlcind of animals usually produce large litters? (Smaller, weaker 



animals) 

7. Why does the lion only produce one offspring at a time? (Better chance 
of survival; not preyed upon as much) 

8. What kind of person does the lion represent? 

9. How can we relate this story to something in our own lives? 

10. What is the moral of the foble? 



C. To illustrate the “moral" of the fable, read Aesop's moral and discuss further 
ramifications of the fable. 



D. To reinforce these concepts, read and discuss “The Wolf and the Lamb. " Then 
place the moral on the board and discuss it further. 

1 . What kind of animal is the wolf? (Evil; mean; nasty; killer) 

2. What meaning do we associate with the lamb? (Innocent; fragile) 

3. What human qualities can we associate with these animals? 

4. Why does the wolf accuse the lamb of wronadoing Instead of simply 
killing him? Do animals make excuses for killing? What creatures do? 

5. What's wrong with the accusations the wolf makes? (They do not really 
justify what he's doing) 

6. What meaning for human beings can you get from the fable? 

Application: Any excuse will serve a tyrant. 



E. To fre« students from teacher direction, divide the class into small groups. 

Ask the students to read these fables and to answer the study questions in 
writing. 

1 . “The Ass in the Lion's Skin" (Clothes may disguise a fool, hut his words 
will give him away) 

'2. “The Wind and the Sun" (Persuasion is better than force) 

3. “The Two Pots" (Avoid too powerful neighbors) 

When the students finish writing the study questions, have them write a 
short moral like those of Aesop for each of the fobles. 

F. To diagnose student success with the assignment, to promote discussion, and to 
objectify the concept, with the class as a whole compare the morals they have 
written. Then present and discuss Aesop's morals. 

1 . The characters in the fables may be considered symbols because they are 
used to stand for something beyond their referential meaning. 

2. Considering the onimals as symbols, we have arrived at a meaning for 
the fables beyond the level of clever animal stories. 

G. To give further practice in using animals as symbols, assign the writing of an 
original fable. Another possibility is to ask the students to beain with a moral 
and from this develop animals and situations which will exemplify the moral 
teaching: 

1 . Virtue is always rewarded. 

2. You can't tell a book by its cover. 

3. He who laughs last, laughs best. 

4. Beauty is only skin deep. 

5. Judge a man by his actions, not his words. 

H. To prepare for the creative writing assignment, give the students copies of the 
student^ritten fables and discuss them in terms of the ideas develo|Md above. 
Assign the students the task of writing a fable individually. For students who 
have dHTiculty, the teacher should suggest combinations of animals that might 
be used in writing fables. If students cannot invent appropriate situations, the 
teacher might suggest some, such as the following: 



Combinations of Animals 

1 . The Giraffe and the Donkey 

2. The Alligator and the Turtle 

3. The Rooster and the Duck 

4. The Toad and the White Stones 



Situations 

1 . The donkey teases the giraffe 
about his long neck. 

2. The alligator tries to trick the 
turtle into examimng his teeth. 

3. The rooster boasts of his beauty 
and skill in singing. 

4. The toad believes the white stones 
to be a beautiful place to sit. 



I. To give recognition to student effort, read selected student compositions to the 
class and post others on the bulletin board, preferably with illustrations. 

J. To apply the concepts in a new situation, distribute Biblical parable ^5 to the 
students. Discuss with them Christ's method of teaching and now He used parables 
to illustrate abstract ideas to the uneducated people of His time. 
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1 . Christ tells us that He is saying something about the kingdom of Heaven, 
but He is talking about farming. The parable must hove a meaning 
beyond the literal story. 

2. Trace two items in the parable (the man, the enemy, good seed, darnel, 
tom, the workers) through the parable and explain what they stand for. 

K. To give the students a basis for evaluating their work, when the class has done 
as much as possible with the parable, read them Christ's interpretotion. (^6) 

L. To further clarify the procedure, do the first three parables with the dor* 
calling on the students to interpret the symbols for their meaning in Chrisrian 
theology. 

M. ■ To give more independent reinforcement of the concepts, divide the class into 

groups and assign them the interpretation of the fourth parable. Distribute 
dittoed copies of the parable, with the portion in brackets omitted. Choose 
one member of each group to present the interpretation to the class. 

N. To objectify the concept of "moral tog" write the bracketed section on the board. 
Discuss how it helps them to understand the meaning of the parable. RevieNV how 
knowing the moral aided their interpretation of the fables. 

O. To apply this concept in a more complex situation, distribute "The Blind Men and 
the Elephant. " Read the poem with the class. Call their attention to the last 
stanza, and have them read it again silently. Using the last stanza os a clue to 
the meaning, work on interpreting the poem, 

1. What do the men's reactions to the elephant stand for? (Different points 
of view, different ideas about the same thing) 

2. What does the elephant symbolize? (Anything that man attempts to under- 
stand or describe) 

3. What is wrong with each man's description of the elephant? 

(It's too narrow, too limited) 

4. Why do they make this error? (They can't or don't investigate far enough; 
they over-genera I ize) 

P. To carry the class to a more abstract level of meaning, discuss what the poet 
was saying about men in general. 

1 . What does the author suggest about man's view of the world? 

2. What does the author say about the nature of man's arguments? 

(Perhaps the class could discuss a still more abstract level dealing with 
man's place in the univerra, the limitations on his understonding, etc.) 

Q. To objectify the term "moral tog, " write the term on the board, and define it as 
a concluding paragraph or stanza suggesting symbolic meaning. 

R. To develop independent skill in dealing with symbolism and levels of meaning, 
and to foster careful thinking about the literary problem of interpretation, 
give the students copies of "Elephants are Different to Different People" ato 
work with the class on interpreting the meaning of the poem. Use "The Blind 
Men and the Elephant" as an aid to discoverina meaning by comparina and 
controstir^ the two poems: the use of the elepTiant as a symbol; the observations 
of the men; the outcome of the disagreement. 

(Allow for variation of interpretation, the most important result being the 
emergence of ideas. ) Discuss the use of a moral tag. 
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“The Lioness" 
by Aesop 

* • 

A gredt rivalry existed among the beasts of the forest over which 
could produce the largest litter. Some shamefacedly admitted having 
only two, while othens boasted proudly of having a dozen. 

At last the committee coIIm upon the lioness. 

“And to how many cubs do you give birtli?" they asked the proud 
liorvsss. 

“One," she replied sternly, “but that one is a lloni" 



“The Wolf and the Lomb" 
by Aesop 

As a wolf was lapping at the head of a running brook»he spied a 
lamb daintily paddling his feet some distance down the stream. 

“There's my supper, " thought the wolf. "But I'll have to find 
some excuse for attacking such o harmless creature. " 

So he shouted down at the lamb: “How dare you sHr up the water 
1 am drinking and make It muddy?" 

“But you must be mistaken, “ bleated the lamb. “How can I be 
spoiling your water, since It runs from you to me and not from me to 
you?" 

"Don't argue, “ snapped the wolf. “I know you. You are the one 
who was saying those uglv things about me behind my back a year ago." 

“Oh, sir," replied the {arm, trembling, "a year ago I was not 
even bom. “ 

“Well," snarled the wolf, “If it was not you, then It was your 
father, and that amounts to the same thing. Besides, I'm not golr^ 
to hove vou argue me out of rrw supper. “ 

Without another word he tell upon the helpless lamb and tore her 
to pieces. 



o 
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STUDY GUIDE: ”TKt Tvvo P6fe" by Aasop 

Two poll, one of earthenware and the other of brosi, were carried 
dcwmtream by a river in flood* The bran pot begged his companion to 
remoin as close by his side os ponible, and he would protect him* 

“You are ve^ kind," replied the earthen pot, “but thot is just what 
I am afraid of. if you will only keep your distance, I shall be able to 
floot down in safely. But should we come too close, whether I strike you 
or you strike me, I am sure to be the one who will get the worst of It. " 

1 . What are the f lysloal qualities of bran and earthenware? 

2. Why did the earthenware pot want the bran pot to keep Its distance? 

3. What Intent of the author does the penonlficatlon of tm pots reveal? 

4. How can the behavior and qualities of the two pots be generalized to 
reveal something about human behavior? 



STUDY GUIDE: "The An In the Lion's Skin" by Aesop 

Once upon a time an an found a lion's skin and put It on. In this 
disguise he roamed about, frightening all the silly animals he met. When 
a fcK came along, the an In the lion's skih tried to frighten him too. 

But the foK. having heard his voice, said: "If you really wont to frighten 
me you will have to disguise your bray. " 

1. Whot charoctoristics are associated with the an? The fox? 

2. What does the lion skin suggest to the an? What effect does he hope It 
will hove? 

3. Whot gave the on away? 

4. Whot would be the hurnan equivalent of the an? The fox? 



STUDY GUIDE: "The Wind and the Sun" by Aesop 

A dispute once arose between the wind and the sun over which was the 
stranger of the two. There seemed to be no way of settling the Issue. But 
sudde^ they saw a traveler coming down the road. 

"This Is our chance," said the sun, "to prove who Is right. Whichever 
of us can make that man take off his coat shall be the stroi^r. And just 
to show you how sure I am. I'll let you have the first chance." 

So the sun hid behind a cloud, and the wind blew an Icy blast. But 
the border he blew the more closely did the traveler wrap his coat around 
him. At last the wind had to give up In disgust. Then tne sun came out from 
behind the cloud and began to shine down upon the traveler with all his power. 

The traveler felt the sun's genial warmth, and as he grew warmer and warmer 
he began to loosen his coat. Ritolly he was forced to take It off altogether 
and to sit down In the shade of a tree and fan himself. So the sun was right, 
after all I * 

1 . How Is the kind of power used by the sun different from the kind used by the wind? 

2. How does the author describe the wind's power? the sun's? 

3. What are both the sun and the wind trying to do? What general situation is this 
an example of? 

4. How do the sun and the wind represent different kinds cf people? 

5. What lesson is the fable trying to teach? 
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STUDENT WRIHEN FABLES 



The Unhappy Elephant 

An elephant who lived in the jungle became very disiatisfied with his life. He 
was not happy living with the herd and thought that the life of an elephant was too 
hard for him. Tired of moving tree trunb, he left to seek happiness in the world. 

After trovelir^ many miles, he saw a grdup of monkeys chattering happily while 
sailir^ from tree to tree, across a deep ravine. He asked them if it was enjoj^ble and 
easy, and they answered him, "it was indeed, both.” 

So he went to one of the trees that was very close to the ravine, wrapped his toil 
around the overhanging branch, and sailed over the cliff, crashing to the bottom and 
killing himself. 

Moral: When seeking happiness, never try to make a monkey of yourself. 



The Seagull and the Oyster 

Lorn ago, on the shores of Bombay, there lived an oyster. Hard and uglv, of no 
use was he, so the children thought. Kit, oh, what a beauty the seagull could be. 

I am more important than any creature on this shore, he would brag to the oyster. 

I am as a gi^rd watching over the sea. Feel how soft my feathers are, and how they 
gleam in the sunlight os I scan the heavens, whereas you hide like a worm in a hole. 

But the oyster only buried his head in the sand, os the children scorned him. The 
next ^y, os the seagull came once again to brag to the oyster, he found him different; 
his shell was wide and head high. He wasn't going to let the seagull moke a foof 
of him again, no matter what he sold. Spying a precious pearl embedded in the oyster's 
shell, which he did not know of, the seagull made a fost dash for it so that it might be 
his. Not knowing whot the seagull was doing, and thinking he was attacking him, the 
oyster quickly clamped his shell down upon the seagull's head, and the other half lay 
limp outsit. 



The Losing Wolf 

The wolf, having neither fish nor fowl to eat, neither this, nor peison rwr place, 
and ^ving no need of them, went in search for that which hp desired, but of this he 
did not know. Even so, he Icnew it was there, and must be found (Mfore too late. Not 
knowing how to go about this, the wolf became worried, confused/and lost in his own 
darkness. Now the other wolves seeing him like this, confronted him in this manner. 
"Come with us," they'd urge the wolf. "Don't worry yourself over your own foolish- 
ness. Join our pack and be rid of your troubles. Be sly like us in stalking your prey, 
and have no mercy for those you despise and later will feast on. ” The wcnf, after 
having been tempted, outnumbered, and shamed, disappeared into the night with the 
pack to become one of them. 



o 
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"Parables** from ^ New English Bible 



1 • (Beware of false prophets, men who come to you dressed up as sheep while 
underneath they are savage wolves.) You will recognize them by the fruits they 
bear. Gin grapes be picked from briars, or figs from thistles : In the same way, 
a good tree always yields good fruit, and a poor tree bad fruit. A good tree 
cannot bear bad fruit, nor a poor tree good fruit. And when a tree does not 
yield good fruit, it is cut down and burnt. That is why I say you will recognize 
them ^ their fruits. (Matthew 7) (15-20) 



2. What then of the man who hears these words of mine and acts upon them? He is 
like a man who had the sense to build his house on rock. The rain came down, the 
floocb rose, the wind blew, and beat upon that house; but it did not fall, because 
its foundations were on rock. But what of the man who hears these words of mind 
and does not act upon them? He is like a man who was foolish enough to build his 
house on sand. The rain came down, the floods rose, the wind blew and beat upon 
that house; down it fell with a great crash. (Matthew 7) (24-27) 



3. The kingdom of Heaven is like this. There was a king who prepared a feast for 
his son*s wedding; but when he sent his servants to summon the guests he hod invited, 
they would not come. He sent others again, telling them to soy to the guests, "See 
nr«wl I have prepared this feast for you. I have had my bullocks and fatted beasts 
slaughtered; everything is ready; come to the "“^ding at once. " But they took no 
notice; one went off to his farm, another to his business, and the others seized the 
servants, attacked them brutally, and killed them. The king was furious; he sent 
troops to kill those murderers and set their town on fire. Then he said to his r#ervants, 
"The wedding feast is ready; but the guests I invited did not deserve the honour. Go 
out to the main thoroughfares, and invite everyone you can find to the wedding. " 

The servants went out into the streets and collected all they could find, good and bad 
alike. So the hall was packed with guests. 

When the king came in to see the company at the table, he observed one man who 
was not dressed for a wedding. "My friend," said the king, "how do you come to 
here without your weeding cloth^?" He had nothing to say. The king then said 
to his attendants, "Bind him hand and foot; turn him out into the dark, the place of 
wailing and grinding of teeth. " (For though many are invited, few are choUn.) 

(A4atthew 22) (1-14) 



From The New English Bible . New Testament . Copyright The Del^ates of the 
Oxford University Press and The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press 1961. 
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4. The kingdom of Heaven, therefore, should be thought of in this wav: There was 
once o king who decided to settle accounts with the men who served nim. At the 
outset there appeared before him a man whose debt ran into millions. Since he 
had no means ^ ooying, his master ordered him to be sold to meet the deto, with 
his wife, his children, and everything he had. The man fell prostrate at his irmrfer*s 
feet. "Be patient wiHi me," he said, "and I will pay in full, " and the master was 
so moved with pity thot he let the man go and remitM the dwt. But no sooner hod 
the man gone out than he met a follow-servant who owed him a few poun^; "P^ 
me what you owe. " The man fell at his follow-servonf s feet and beg^ him, "Be 
patient with me, and I will pay you;" but he refused, and hod him |ailed until he 
should pay the debt. The othw servants were deeply distressed when they saw what 
had horned, and they went to their master and told him the whole story. He 
accordingly sent for the man. "You scoundrell" he said to him; "I remitted the 
whole of ym debt vrhen you appealed to me; wme you not bourid to show your fol- 
low^servont the same pity as I showed to you?" And so angry was the master that 
he condemned the mon to torture until he should pay the dwt in foil. (And thot is 
how my heavenly Father will deal with you, unless you each forgive your brother 
from your hMris.) (^ttfiew 18) (^-25) 



5. The kingdom of Heaven is like this. A man sowed his field with good seed; but 
while everyonowos asleep his enemy came, sowed darnel among the wheat, and 
made off. When the com sprouted and began to fill out, the darnel could m seen 
among it* The farmer's men went to their master and said, "Sir, was it not good 
seed thot you sowed in your field? Then where has the darnel conie from?" 

"This is an enemy's doing, " he replied. "Well then, " they said, "shall we go and 
gother the dome)?" "No," he answered; "in gathering it you might pull up the 
wheot at the some time. Let them both grow together tiil harvest; and at harvesfo 
time i will tell the reapers, 'Gather the domel first, and tie it in bundles for burning; 
then collect the wheat into my bam. '" (Matthew 13) (24-30) 



6. The sower of the good seed is the Son of Man. The field is the world; the good 
seed stands for the children of the Kinodom, the domel for the children of the evil 
one. The enemy who sowed the domel is the devil. The horvest is the end of time. 
The reopeis are angeb. As the darnel, then, b gathered up and burnt, so at the end 
of time the Son of Man will send out his angeb, who will Mther out of his kingdom 
everything that causes offense and all ose deeds are evil, and tlwse will be thrown 
into the biazina fomace, the place of wailina and grinding of teeth. And then the 
righteous will mine as brightly as the sun in the kingdom m their Father. 

(Matthew 13) (37-43) 



I 
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LESSON ^3: LITERARY SYMBOLISM 

OBJECTIVES: To distinguish between extrinsic and intrinsic literaiy symbols. 

To identify the poet's use of similes, metaphors, and parallel stnicture 

to create intrinsic symbols. 

MATERIALS; ''Cities'’ 

"The Old Woman" 

"Caigoes" 

PROCEDURES: 

A. To form a basis for comparing conventional and literary symbok, distribute 
the poem "Cities" witl^t the name of the cities above each stanza. Define 
the vocabulary words with the class: pompous, girthed, bales, veranda, 
grandee, lariat, siesta, patio. 

Read through the poem aloud, then begin class discussion. 

1 . Whot is described in each stanza of the poem? 

2. What impressions do you have of each rr»n? Take each stanza 
one qt a time. 

Add the name of the city by having the students write them on their copies 
as you spell them on the board. 

1 . What connection did the author want you to nrake when he wrote the 
name of the city above each stanza? 

2. is the poem simply about four men? What happens to the men when you add 
the cities? 

3. What does each man and the scene in each stanza tell you about the 
cities? 

4. If you were to write out the comparison the author was making within 
the poem, instead of writing the name of the city above the stanza, 
how would you write it? What figure of speech would you have? 

5. When vou read the poem the first time, did you think of the men as 
symbols ^ the cities? Could you call these men conventional symbols 
of the type you researched in the library? 

6. What, then, makes you see them as symbok now? 

B. To ob{ectify the concepts and to develop related vocabulary, develop labels 
for the two kinds of symbok: 

1 . What name can we give to symbok that everybody knows? 

2. What name can we give to symbok that an author develops in his writing? 
(Accept any names the students suggest, but add to their suggestions 
"extrinsic" for the symbok that are conventional and "intrinsic" for 
symbok which the author develops. Discuss the meanings of the prefixes 
ex and in and relate these to the words extrinsic and intrinsic.) 

C. To reinforce the concept, distribute copies of "The Old Woman. " 

Read the poem with the studentsiond draw from them a discussion of the 
connototive power of the images. 

1 . What connotations are associated with the images in the poem? (Take them 
one at a time, recording the impressions of the students on the board.) 

2. What metaphors does the author use to describe the old woman? 

3. What is being compared in each metaphor? 




4. Can we call the old mill in this poem o "s^bol" for the old woman? 
What parallels are there between the two? 

5. Can we call the quiet wafer a "symbol" for her mind? Whot similarities 
cMid ^re be between an old woman's mind and quiet water? (The 
discussion that follows will point out the differences between simple 
connotative meanings and ^mbols such as the ones the students hove 
i^ust studied in Lesson '1. the answer to the questions is not important, 
but the concept that simile and metaphor make new associations and 
mwe towai^ being literary symbols is important.) 

6. Did you think of a mill as a symbol for the old woman before reading 
the poem? Is the association between the two intrinsic or extrinsic? 



To apply the concept to a more complex work, distribute "Caigoes" and 

discuss the stanzas one at a time, after reading the poem aloud in class. 

1 . What is the referent being dMcri^vf*? 

2. Which words carry strong connotatlv^n? What do they each suggest? 

3. What is the reader's over-all impression of the referent created by 
the word choice? 

4. Are all the stanzas the same in connotation? If not, how do they differ? 

5. What are the parallels among the three stanzas? Hem d^ comparing 
the parallel parts affect your answer to question four? 

6. What are the similarities between this poem and "Cities" ? 

7. Did Masefield use symbols in "Caraoes"? (If the answer is yes, 
draw out the explanation that the boats might be consi^rea symbols 
for their countries, and go over the details to see how they contribute 
to creating the symbols. If the answer is no, go on to the next question 
immediately.) 

8. Haw could we rewrite the poem to make certain the ships are taken 
as symbols for their respective countries? (This question should get 
answers such as adding explicit similes and metaphors to make the 
symbolic relationship more obvious or adding extrinsic symbols, such 
as John Bull, to make the symbolic structure clear.) 

To objectify and relate the concepts thus far developed, and to build spelling 

skills, list the main concepts on the board, review their meanings, ana 

practice briefly with their proper spelling: 

symbol 

extrinsic 

intrinsic 

context 

connote 

connotation 

moral tag 





















LESSON ^4: LEVELS OF MEANI NG 

OBJECTIVES: To understand and use the concept of levels of meaning. 

To relate symbolic literary stniclure as developed in previous 
lessons to the new concept of levels of meaning^ ^ 

MATERIALS: "Cargoes" "Reuben Bright" III "Macbeth's soli loqw 

"Wind Wolves" "There was a Man" II "For Anne Gregory* 

"The Heart" I 



PROCEDURES: 

A. To introduce the concept of levels of meaning, again distribute the poem 
"Cargoes." 

1 . Let's remind ourselves of what this poem is about. ^ (List their comments 
on the bMrd, sorting them into literal and symbolic comments.) 

2. "The first is the ratimr obvious statement of the twic of the poem. 

The second is less obvious; let's mark them level 1 and level 2. " Do so. 

3. "Now the first level, by its description of the three ships, suggests that 
they represent three countries. The contrast of the three countries U our 
second level of meaning. Perhaps these three countries, our second level, 
by their contrast represent something else. What could they suggMt? 

(If the students are a complete blank, ask them whet differences m mm 
suggests among the three countries, and list such information on the board. 
Point out how the parallel structure of the poem emphasizes the contrasts 

among thm parallels.) . . . r . o 

4. Did the three countries exist as described at the same period in history? 
(The discussion will lead to the contrast of three civilizations by time: 
antiquity. Renaissance, erki industrialization. This time contrcst, by 
suggesting ages of civilization, suggests ways of living. The contrat 
in ways of living leads in turn to evaluating philosophies life. The 
discussion should build and discriminate among these levek of meaning.) 

B. To synthesize learning, relate these ideas to fables and parables and their 
levels of meaning. 

C To encourage creativity, write with the class a fourth stanza describing 
the shipping of the future, so that the cargoes suggest a "way of life. " 

1 . Develop ideas; What kind of ship should it be? 

What items of cargo should it carry? 

2. Analyze the characteristics of the stanzas. 

Line 1 - a. Name the kind of ship 

b. Give the nation of its origin 

c. Point of origin 

d. Connotative origin 

Line 2 - a. What kind of verbs do these use? 

(Appropriate verb of action) 
b. What else does this line do? 

(Establish appropriate setting) 

Lines 3, 4, 5 - a. Whet do ttiese lines do? 

(Typical cargo specifically named) 

(3. - with e cargo of ) 

(4. - two items) 

(5. - three items such as 
and ) 



i 



If the sfudenti can manage the assignment as poetry, continue with an 
analysis of rhythm. If students cannot manage the assignment os poetry, 
ask them to writs it os a paragraph, following the pottem of oraaniza- 
tion used by AAosefield. This assignment may be done by the whole class^ 
by small groups, or by individual students, depending on the abilities of 
the class. 



2 . 



To develop sensitivity to the imoges of poetry before beginning to work 
on metaphon ond symbols in the remainder of the lesson, ask the students 
to define the word "imoge. ” 

1. What is an image? 

2. In literature, what is an image? 

^3. How does a poet use images? 

Their answers to these questions may be vogue but the following work 
should give them a more concrete picture of the power of poetic imogeiy. 
Place these lines from W« B. Yeats, "Soiling to Byzantium" on the OMid: 

"An aged man is but c paltry thing 
A tattered coat upon a stick" 

Discuss the connotoHve power of this image in the followir^ manner: 

1. Whot is the meaning of paltry? tottei^? 

What figure of speech is the author uting? What are the two parts 
of the metaphor (old man — tattered coat upon a stick)? 

Whot connotations does the second one*hair of the comparison call 
to mind? (List the answers on the board, and as the students run out 
of ideas, focus on each part of the image specifically: the tottered 
coat; the stick.) 

min scarecrow discarded 

worn out empty poor 

useless ineffective lonely 

How do these connotations affect your view of the man? 

Why did the poet use this image instead of simply listing the words 
which you hove suggested? 

Pbce the second image on the board and follow the same procedure as above, 
only have the students list their impressions on a sheet of paper before begin** 
ning whole class discmsion. 

"(a fountain) flinging diamond water" 






i 



I 






3. 



4. 

5. 



1 



Whot connotations does "diamond" suggest? 
crystal shining clean 

clear hard 

sparkling beautiful 

What does "flinging" suggest: 
gaiety throwing 

hajM>y carefree 

What figures of speech are being used? Explain. 

What would be the effect of the image if it read: 

"(a fountain) throwing eUtan water"? 

Divide the class into heterogeneous groups and present each group with a 
worksheet of images and place the followir^ questions on the board. After 
the groups have worked with the imoges, compare tl<eir Impressions by whole 
class discussion* 

1 • What is the figure of speech used? Explain. 

2. What words in the image carry the strong connotation? 

3. What does the image suggest to the reader? 



3 

4 
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£• To reinforce the concept of metaphoric level, read with the clast "Wind Wolves" 
and discuss the study guide questions, 

F, To work from strictly metaphoric images to symbolic images, distribute "For 
Anne Gregory" ond study guide to the class. Although the distinction between 
metaphor ami symbol is not clear cut, the students shwid see that the ramifi- 
cations of meaning created by the dialogue in this poem are more far-reaching 
and abtract. As John Ciardi states in How Does a Poem Mean: 

For a symbol is like a rock dropped into a pool: it sends 
out ripplet in all direcHons ana the ripples are in motion. 

Who can soy where the last riwle disappears? One may 
hove a sense that he at least loiows approximately the 
center point of all those ripples, the (Mint at which the 
stone struck the water. Yet, even he has trouble marking 
it precisely. How does one make a mark on water? 

... But the ripples continue to move and the light to change 
on the water and the longer one watches the more changes 
he sees. And such shiftinq-and-being-ot-the-same-instant 
is of the very sparkle and life of poetry. 

The distinction between a symbol and a metaphor cannot 
be rigidly drown, but a symbol tends to stand for a more 
formal and more expansive area of meaning or of exper- 
ience (the image ot ripples on a pool again), whereas a 
metaphor tends to be more specific and rather more sensory 
than conceptual. What is mic to both is the metaphoric 
sense . 

G. To allow the students to reinforce the concepts of their own level, group 
the students homogeneously to analyze additional poems. Give the 
following instructions: 

1 . First check the vocabulary of the poem. Then read the poem, 

2. Work out answers to the study guide questions. Have a person 
in your group act as recorder to write your answers, 

3. Discuss the poem as a group until you are satisfied that you 
understand the poem and trm symbols and metaphors in it. 

Then write a paper explaining the poem. 



er|c 




STUDY GUIDE: "The Heart" 
by Stephen Crane 



1 . Judgina from the connotations of lines 1 and 2, what is the author's 
view of man? the world? What do the words "desert, " "naked, " 
and "bestial" suggest? 

2. What was the creature doing? 

3. What is there about this situation that makes you believe the author 
did not vrant you to take it literally? 

4. What reasons does the creature give for what he is doing? 

5. What abstract meanings do we associate with the heart? 

6. What does the act of devouring something symbolize? 

7. What is the man accepting by nis gesture? 

8. What do all of these key images symbolize: desert, a creature, bitter, 
the heart, eating of the heart? 



STUDY GUIDE: "There Was a Mon" 
by Stephen Crane 



Vocabulaty: lamentable 

1 . What is the meaning of "essayed" os it is used in line 2? 

2. Why could the man not be understood when he tried to sina? 

3. What made him content? Why? 

4. Men do not literally have "tongues of wood." Why, then, did the 
author use this image? What are the connotations of "tongue of wood"? 

5. What does the man with "tongue of wood" symbolize? 

6. What does the "one" who heard him and knew what he wanted to siru 
^mbolize? 

7. What is the poet's message? 



STUDY GUIDE: "Reuben Bright" 
by Edwin Arlington Robinson 

1 • What was Reuben Bright's occupation? 

2. What word does the speaker associate with "butcher"? 

3. What does the speaker give as evidence for the fact that Reuben was no 
more "a brute than you and I"? 

4. What is the difference in meaning between the two statements, "was not 
a brute" and "was arw more a brute than you and I"? 

5. What are cedar boughs used for? 

6. Whot four things did Reuben do after his wife was dead? Which of the four 
was unexpected? 

7. What connotations does "slaughter-house" have? What did it symbolize 
to Reuben Bright? 



o 
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STUDY GUIDE: "Wind Wolves" 
by William D. Sargent 
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1 • Poems often put new things together. The title of this poem tells us 
what two things the poem is putting together. What is the name we 
give to a comparison of two things? 

2. Rephrase lines one and two in the terms of a comparison: 

The sound of wind is like . 

What word could you use that fits both the sound of the wind and the 
cry of a wolf? 

3. Line three tells us more about what the wind sounds like; try to describe 
this kind of wind in your own words; write out your answer. 

4. What in the sky is chased by the wind the way wolves chase deer? 

That It, in whar line of the poem does the author give us the answer? 
What is the deer compared to? 

5. What is a mere? 

6. What is Pegasus in the poem? 

7. Divide your group in half. Have one half make a list of words that 
describe a cloud. Have the other half make a list that describes a deer. 

8. Now compare the lists and mark the words that are similar. The author 
wants us to see how the two are alike; list any more similarities you can 
think of. 

9. Have each member of the group write his own paragraph explaining how 
this poem uses metaphors. 

10. is there any meaning beyond tiv) metaphoric level? 



1 . How many people are speaking? 

2. Which of the speakers is identified? 

3. What advice does the first speaker give the girl? 

4. What does she reply? 

5. Who, according to the first speaker, is capable of loving the girl as she 
wishes to be loved? 

6. To whom does the first speaker refer to give support *to his theoiy? 

7. What does the girl want to be loved for? What does this mean? 

8. What is the yellow hair symbolic of? 

9. Why can't men go beyond her "yellow hair"? How are they different from God? 

10. in general, what weakness or quality of man is the yellow hair symbolic of? 



STUDY GUIDE: "For Anne Gregory" 
by William Butler Yeats 
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STUDY GUIDE: "Tomorrow, and Tomorrow" 



(Macbeth's soliloquy) 



Vocabulary: .petty, frets, sionlfylng 



1. What creeps from day to day? 

2* Whot is suggested fay tiie phrose "the lost syllable of recorded time"? 

3. Wlmt thir^ "have lighled fools the way to dusty death"? How would 
you re-write this idea in o more common foim? Whot figure of speech 
is being used here? 

4. Judging from the words "tomorrow." "day," "time," and "yesterday," 
whot do you think the speaker is describing in lines 1-5. 

5. Would you describe his attitude as hoppy, optimistic, sad or despairing? 



E)o>loin« 
6. What 



three metaphors does the speaker use to describe "life"? 

7* Considering the three metaphors, otm at a time, stote the connotations 
associated with them. 



8. Whot is the auth^s attitude toward life? men? time? Explain. 

9. What is the "brief candle" symbolic of? How is it on appropriate symbol? 



STUDY GUIDE: "The Rood Not Taken" 
by Robert Frost 



1. Whot does "diverged" mean? 

2. Whot does the image of a forked road suggest? 

3. Une 

TfW WOOQij 
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two soys, "I could not travel both. " But when we walk paths In 

voods, oon't we always go back and take the other path? In whot 



line does the author explain why he will never get back to toke the 
at explanation does he give? 

4. Which rood does he choose? How does he describe the one he chooses? 



other poth? Whot 



5. Whot does his choice imply the rest of his loymey will be like? 

mboii: 



6. Whot does the road symbolize? What does the s^ker's decision at the 
fork in the road symbolize? 
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LESSON *5t SHORT STORY AND SHORT NOVEL 

OBJECTIVES: To omIv the ooncepti of literary symbol and levob of meonli^ to 

the snort story and the short novel. 

To interpret slgpiflcont detolb and Imogbtie motifs. 

MATERIALS: "The Butterfly" 

The Pearl 

PROCEDURES: 

A. To prepare for the analysis of "The Butterfly, " distribute the story and the 
study guide. Review the major eoneepti or the unit: 

1 . The literal meaning 

2. The figure of speech 

3. The use of symbols 

4. The distinction between intrinsic ond extrinsic symbob 

5. The interaction of symbob to create further leveb of meaning 

6. The symbolic meaning 

B. Make the followino assignment: 

1 . Read through the questions on the study guide so that vour reading will be 
purposeful. Remember, these questions ore meant to nelp you interpret 
the symbolism and leveb of meaning in Ifae story. 

2. Find the vooabuloty words as you read ^he story ond look up the definition 
in o dictionary. Choose the definition which best fits the ise of the word 
in the story. 

3. Read the story, marking paragraph references to use in class discussion 
on the study guide. 

C. To oid the students in interpreting the story, conduct o whole class 
discuttion, using the study guide questions. 

D. To evaluate student coinprehension, assign the students to write an essay which 
explains the story. With the entire class, plan an adequate explanoHon (rf 
the work. 

1 • The literal level of meaning 

2. TTie major character 

3. The sytnbob and their meaning 

4. The symboiic meanirra of the story 

5. The outhor's over-alfpurpose 

Remind the students that tneir ideas must bo supported by quotations from 
the text. 

E. To prapoi. for whol. ckm reading of ^ Peorj, ditfributa Ih. books and lb. 
study guide. Allow time in class the tint day for reading of the text, or read 
aloud to the class. Outline for the class the questions wnich will be discussed 
in class each doy, dividing the work according to the amount of reading the 
students can be expected to accomplish as homework. 

F • After completion of the short novel and whole class discussion of the study guide 

questions, administer an objective test. The test should be stiuchired so that 
it requires knowledge of syinbolism, leveb of meaning, recurrent motifs, etc. 
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STUDY GUIDE: “The Butterfly" 
by James Hanly 



Vocabulary: betokened 

serenity 
flouting 
manifested 
inoenetrable 
villainous 

1 . What is the relationship between Brother Timothy and the boy? 

2. What was there about Cassidy vrhich angered Brother Ti;;^>thy? 

3. Would you call Cassidy a typical fifteen year old boy? Why or why not? 

4. What did Brother Timothy want Cassidy to do? What did he do to tne boy 
to force him into this? 

5. What did the bov love about the caterpillar? Did the brother appreciate what 
the isoiy saw In tne caterpillar? What does this tell you about the two characters? 

. 6. What similarity is there between a caterpillar and a ^ng boy? 

7. When the brotner crushes the caterpillar what is he oestr^ing? If the boy is 
related to the caterpillar, what is be symbolically destroying? 

8. What does the boy do after the caterpillar is crushed? Why is this action 
signifioont? 

9. Wbat, on o more abstract level, do the brother and the boy represent? How 
does the caterpillar fit in with these two ^mbols? Could the specific characters 
be changed to a fother and son, or a teacher and pupil, and still produce the 
eame aktroct meaning? Explain. 

10. What does the title refer to? Wlw do you think the author chose this title 
instead of “The Caterpillar" or “Gissicty"? What does he place emphasis on 
by selecting this title? 
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STUDY GUIDE: The PWrI 
by John Steinbeck 



Chapter I 

Vocabulary: avarice, indigene 

1 . Judging by the names of the characters, and the description of the setting, 
where does the story take pbce? 

2. Which characters are introduced at the beginning of Chapter I ? How are 
they related? 

3. What are the sounds that Kino listens to when lie wakes up which he calb song? 

What is the “Song of the Family"? 

4. What feeling does Kino have when he is sitting outside but watching the sunrise? 

How is this feeling expressed when he thinks “This is safety, this Is warmth, 

this is the whole" ? 

5. What happens to br ok the mood? 

6. What song accompanies this action? What is it the music of? Where does Kino 
hear it? Is it really a song as we know it? bcplain. 

7. Why was it a memorable thing for Juana to vrant a doctor? 

8. What do the beggars know amt the doctor? How does the doctor's home environ- 
ment differ from Kino's? What does this contrast tell of the social stiuchire in thb 
community? 

9. How does Kino react when he is angered? Why is this the only course of action 
open to him? 

Chapter 1 1 

Vocabulary: instinctively, receding 

1 . Why is the canoe so important in Kino's culture? 

2. How does Juana's thinking about her baby's health reveal her ignorance? 

3. What little “song" does Kino feel as he searches in the oyster M? Of what 
greater "song" is it a part? 

4. When does the secret melody break clear and beautiful? 

Chapter III 

Vocabulary: essence, precipitated 

1 • How does the news of the pearl affect the priest? the doctor? the pearl buyers? 

2. Judging from the reactions of these people, what does the speaker mean when he says, 
“The essence of pearl mixed with essence men and a curious dark residue was 
precipitated"? How does he go on to describe this effect of the pearl? 

3. What pictures does Kino see in the pearl when he first gets it horiM? What do these 
pictures tell you about Kino's life? Why was a rifle so important? 

4. If Kino's plans failed, what would the people say was the cause of such failure? 

5. What melody does Kino hear when the priest comes in? Why doesn't he associate 
it with the priest? 

6. What does the speaker mean when he says. “He was trapped os his people were always 
trapped, aiKt would be until he had saia they could be sure that the things in the books 
were really in the books"? How does the incident with the doctor prove this statement 
to be true? 

7. Why does the speaker describe the fish on page 42? What does this have to do with 
the story at this point? Are the fish symbolic? 

8. What emotions in Chapter III replace Kino's happiness and contentment? 

9. What does Juana think of the pMrl after “the thing" comes in the night? 

10. What promises does the pearl have for Kino that make him keep evil in his house? 

How does he describe the pearl? 
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1 . What Is the name of the town? What does the name mean? 

2. What fear do the neighbors have for Kino's family? Where have you heard this fear 
expiesMd before? Do you think it will happen? Why or why not? 

3. How do the pearl buyers cheat the poor people out of their peark? Why can't 
they fight them? 

4. How dM the speaker use the coin to reveal the pearl buyers' emotions? 

5. What does Kino decide to do with his pearl ? What does this line mean: “He had 
lost one world and had not gained another"? 

a. What is the world he has lost? 
b* What is the new one he dreams of? 
c Why does lie fear going to the capital? 
d. Why mi 3 St he go? 

6. In defying the pearl facers what has Kino symbolically defied? Why is this 
frightening to hk brother? 

7. Wfy are tne figures which Kino struggles with in the night never specifically 
identified? 8y leaving them abstract, what do they become? 

Chopter V 

i • What does Kino do to Juana when he sees her trying to throw the pearl away? 

What element in his nature comes out because of his fear and his longing for a 
new life? 

2. How has Kino chonged since the beginning of the story? 

3. Why must Kino run awov after he h« murdered a man in self-defense? 

4« Why is the killing of a boat more evil than the killing of a man? 

5. Why can't Kino give up the pearl? Why is there no turning back? 

Chapter Vi 

1 • Whet is the "ancient thing" that stirs in Kino which gives him the enei^ to 
flee from his enemies? 

2. What does Kino see in the pearl when he looks for his happy visions? What has 
the pearl come to symbolize to Kinc? With what music is it now associated? 

3. Who do they send to find Kino and his family? Who do these people usually hunt? 

4. Judging hy the speaker's description of Kino's flight to a high place ("as nearly 
all animals do when they are pursued"), and the instinct which has awakened in 
Kino, what has happened to Kino by this point in the story? How do the similes 
associated with Kino's actions throughout the story support this idea? 

5. How is the water hole described? How does it fit the story of Kino? 

6. What does the second hunter think the crying sound is? What does Coyotito's name 
mean in English? What has the child become? 

7. How is the pearl described ot the end of the story? 

8. Why do Kino and Juana return to the village? 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS - Ijm Pearl 



1 • Since Kino is a simple, uneducated man, how does the author use the various 
"songs" to express the character's thoughts and feelings? 

2, What changes occur in Kino and in his life from the l^inning to the end 
of the book? 

3, Are Kino and his family destroyed by the pearl? Explain, 

4, What does Kino attempt to do which causes the conflict in the story? Which 
incidents reveal his intentions? 

5, What symbolic meanings does the pearl carry through the story? 

6, Bcpiain the meaning of the other symbols: 

a. the music 

b. the doctor 

c. the priest 

d. the pearl-buyers 

e. the canoe 
f • the rifle 

g , the dark ones 
• the animal imagery 

7, Putting all the symbols and actions of the story together, what symbolic story 
was the author t^ing to present? 
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OBJECTIVES: To apply the concepts of literary symbol and levels of meonirig to poetry. 

To formulate questions about literal, metaphoric and symbolic levels 
of o poem. 

MATERIALS: Poems: “The Poison Tree" 

“The Book of Wisdom" 

“The Vinegar Man” 

“The Pear Tree" 

PROCEDURES: 

A. To evaluate students' understanding of the process of interpretation, assign them 
poems for individual analysis. Along with each poem distribute the direction 
sheet. Once the students have constructed quesrions and made up a vocabulary 
list as directed, re-group them by poems and tell them to answer their individual 
q^uestions os a group. When the groups have finished answering the questions to 
the best of their ability, give them copies of the group report direction sheet and 
tell them to prepare their poem for whole class analysis. Have each group conduct 
a class discussion of their poem as specified on the direction sheet. 

B. To direct interpretation as each group finishes, ask questions which the students 
may have overlooked or challenge conclusions made by the class by referring 
back to the text for further analysis. 
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DIRECTION SHEET: Individual Analysis 



1 • Read the poem through once, writing down all the words you do not know 
or are unsure of their meaning, 

2. Look up these words In a dictionary, selecting the definition which seems 

to best suit the word os It Is used In the context of the poem. If none of the 
dictionary definitions seem appropriate, refer to Roget*s Thesaurus for other 
synonyms. 

3. formulate questions whose answers will lead to an analysis of the poem. 

Be certain your questions cover the following: 

a. literal, obvious, level of the poem 

b. figures of speech 

c. connotation 

d. symbols 

e. over-all meaning of the entire poem 

4. Make up study guide using the vocabulary list and the questions you have 
formulated. Use the other study guides used In class os models. 



DIRECTION SHEET: Group Report 

1, Select the best questions from the Individual study guides made up by members 
of the group, and write a study guide for the whole class, 

2, Organize your presentation of the poem to the class by dividing the vocabulary 
definitions, reading of the poem, and reading of the questions among members 
of the group. 

3, Practice your report so that It may be presented effectively to the class and 
Is conducted In such a way os to promote discussion. Never refer to a woH, 
phrase or figure of speech without naming the stanza aixl line In which It Is found 
and allowing the rest of the class time to find It, 

4, Select a chairman to monitor class discussion by calling on members of the class 
and the group and limiting the time spent In discussion, 

5, Have copies of the poem and the study guide available for the class on the day 
of your report. 
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TEACHING THE UNIT 



TKe primary puipoie of this unit is to teach students to recognize and interpret simple 
satire when they encounter it. Thus the unit emphasizes technique rather than forms ond moves 
through a series of lessons each of which emphasizes a particular technique. 

The unit opens with a class discussion of oortoons collected by both the teocher and the 
students and moves into the second lesson on what is called here "direct satire" -^tire achieved 
^rough abuse and exaggeration. The first three selections in this lesson contain pais o g es satir- 
izing women and their use of makeup. Since the passages vrare written over a period m neorly 
nineteen centuries, the boys especially find them very amusing. 

The students next study satire which is much lest ebvious— that achieved through irony. 

In this lesson the students first deal with ironic poems as a class, examining and ob|ectifying the 
contrast which gives rise to the satiric irony, then interpret two ironic poems in small groups, 
and finally examine the poem "Qzymandias" individually. 

The fourth lesson of the unit confronts the student with a series of satiric fobles and em- 
phasizes the writing of well wrought paragraphs. This lesson also moves from work in the whole 
class situation to group work and finally to analysis b/ individual students, but it has a dual 
purpose— to teach the analysis of fables and to teach the writing of interpretative paragraphs. 
Thus when the class interprets a fable, they, os a group under the teacher's direction, write 
an explanatory paper. In the final step of Hie lesson when the individual student analyzes a 
fable, he olso writes an explanatory paragraph with the experience of having written and dis- 
cussed such paragraphs with his teacher and classmates. 

The students then turn their attention to a longer "fable," Animal Form, and, after 
reading and discussing the book, write an analysis of one aspect of the nove1T~ Next the students 
listen to H. M. S. Pinofore and discuss its social satire. 

TBb nexr ivrIHng assignment gives the students a chance to become satirists themselves, 
and in schools which do not permit student criticism this lesson might better be omitted. School 
dances, the administrative hierarchy, the English teacher, the counseling system, the math and 

[ physical education teacher— all are vulnerame to attack. The unit might well conclude with 
this lesson, for if a student can find a target vulnerable to satire, can choose a technique suit- 
i; abie for hitting his target, and can hit it, what more can we ask? The unit, however, closes 
with a test for good measure. 






A Bibliography for the Teacher 
Elliott, KobertC., The Power of Satire, Princeton, 1960. 
Highet,. Gilbert, The Anotomy of Satire , Princeton, 1962. 
Keman, Alvin B., The Cankered Muse , New Haven, 1959. 
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MATERIALS 



FABLES: 



AeioD. "The Donkey and the Grasshopper, ” Aesop's Fobles, trans. Townsend and 
James, ed. Angelo Pdtri, J. B. Lippincoh u>., Hilladelphia, 1949. 
Aesop, “The Fox and the Grapes," Aesop's Fables . 



Aesop, "the Ox and the Frog, " Aesop's Fables . 

Aesop, "The V/olf and the Lamb,” Ac^'s habies. 

Anon. , "Of Mointalning Truth to the uisf,^' T?gto Romonorum in Vqrious Fobiitt from 
Various Places, ed. Diane di ?rima, Capricorn Books, New Voric, 

Chuang Izu, ''IheLlcada and the Wren, " in Walev, Arthur, Three Ways of Thought 
in Ancient China, Anchor Books, New York. “ 

Gay, John, “Ihe Fox aT the Point of Death," "The Turkey and the Ant," "The Wild 
Boar and the Ram, " "The Man and the Flea," in Various Fobles from Various 
Places. 

Moore, “Eawofd, "The Wolf, the Sheep and the Lanb," in Various Fables from Various 
Places . 

Smart, CErisTbpher, "The Pig," in Various Fables from Various Places . 

POETRY: 

Cleghorn, S. N., "The Golf Links Lie So Near the Mill." The Desk Drawer Anthology , 
Alice Roosevelt Langworth and Theodore Roosevelt, Uoubleday, uoran & Co. , 
1937. . 

Robinson, Edward Arlington, "Richard Cory," "Miniver Cheevey, " Family Album of 
favorite Poems, ed. Faber & Faber, 2nd edition,_1951. 

Sassoon, Siegtfrear''Base Details," "Does It Matter?," The New Modem American 

and British Poetry , ed. Richard Charlton MacKef5Te,*TKe Biakesfon^., iv46. 

Sassoon. Siegfri^/ ^HBey, " Chief Modem Poets of England and AmerliW, eds. Gerald 
DeWitt Sanders and John Herbert Nelson,“1Macmillan Co., iyJ6. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, "Ozymandias/' Anthology of World Poetry , ed. Mark Van Doren, 
Reynolt Hitchcock, 1936. . 

Southey, Robert, "The Battle of Blenheim," Poems I Remember , John Kieran, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1945. " 

Whitman, Walt, "When I Hsard the Leam'd Astronomer," Adventures in American 
Literature , Harcourt Brace, New York, 1952. *“ 

SHORT STORIES: 

MaughanvSomerset, "The Ant and the Grasshopper," in 75 Short Masterpieces, 
ed. Roger B. Goodmon, Bantam, New York, 197T. 

Mark Twain, "Baker's Blue Jay Yarn," in Good Times Through Literalure , Scott 
Foresman, New York, 1956. 

Mark Twain, "Luck," in ^ Short Masterpieces . 



NOVEL: 



Orwell, George, Animol Form, New American Library, New York, 1962. 



EXCERPTS: 

Dickens, Charles, "On the Internal Econonw of Dotheboys Hall," Chapter VIII from 

Nicholas Nicklel^, Dodd Mead & uo, 1950. 

Goldsmith. Oliver. "Letters from a Citizen of the World" in Oliver Goldsmith: The 
Vicor of Wakefi eld and Other Writings, ed. Frederick w. times, iviodern 
Library New York, ivbo. ^raccerpt tram Letter 3) 
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EXCERPTS: (cont'd.) 

Juvenal, The Satires of, !r. Hubert Creekmore, New American Library, New York, 
195T."rTTO7=473) 

Wylie, Philip, Generation of Vipers, Holt, Rinehurt, and Winston, New York, 
1942. (Selecflom'.T” " 



RECORD: 



Gilbert and Sullivan, H. M. S. Pinafore, Angel Records, New York, 1951 
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LESSON <*1: INTRODUCTION TO SATIRE 

OBJECTIVE: To dovlto a working definition of satire. 

MATERIALS: Satirical oartoom 
PROCEDURES: 

A. Before beginning this unit the teacher should collect some cartoons which ridicule con- 
temporor/ ideas and phenomena which are familiar to the students. Some of these oan 
be placed on a bulletin board before the unit begins while others con be saved for in* 
tromcing the unit to the class. For instance, one cartoon which hos been succMsfiil 

in introducire this unit is a two page spread from Esquire (dote unknown) called "In- 
tourist's Guids ond Itinerary to the U.S.A. (For Sovlef ^change Visitors). ” On this 
mapped itinerary the soviet visitor docks at Hoboken and goes directly to tour the 
Beotord-Stuyvesant Area, Brooklyn, then via Second Avenue to Wall Street and the 
Bowery. From here he goes to BMton and the site of the "Historic Socoo-Vanzetti 
Jailhouse." The trip includes visits to a "typical stote legislature" In Baton Rouge; 

Little Rock (three times); Appleton, Wisconsin and the home of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy; Disneyland, "Opiate of the Mosses," etc. The map includes a key to 
exploitea Indians, Negroes, Mexicans, and orientals, missile bases and th^loy- 
grounds of the rich. With a cartoon like this It Is ea^ to bealn the unit. Tm teacher 
need only ask why the cartoonist Is directing the "Soviet Excnange Visitor" to such 
places. Why are the playgrounds of the rich In contrast with the exploited Indians, 
Negroes, and Mexicans? Why Is the visitor directed to the headquarters of the KKK? 
The students soon see that the cartoonist Is critidzirra certain social and political 
institutions In the United States. The next problem ror the student is simply, how does 
the cartoonist achieve the criticism. Why is the cartoon funny? What Is the purpose 
of an "exchange visit"? What would we want a Russian visitor to learn about our 
country? The students will soon see that the criticism comes through the ridiculous 
idea of sending a Russian visitor (whom we would normally try to Impress with our fine, 
democratic way of life) to see whot the cartoonist regords as social and political 
injustice. They will see that while In one way the cartoor; Is fura'sy. In another way It is 
a bitter indiCtT^i^ntoi oursockJ and political !>;as. 

B. The teacher can repeat this process with a number of cartoons until ihe students are ready 
to attempt a definition. The followi ng qu es tions are basic, but othere will be necessary 
in examining particular cartoons. 

1 . Why is the cartoon funny? 

2. \Nnf Is It not fiinny? 

3. What does It criticize? 

C. Tell the students that these cartoons may be called satire. (At this point It Is wise 
to introduce the words satirize, satirist, and satirical, emphasizing the spelling of 
each.) Ask them to define satire In terms of what they have gathered from the car- 
toons. They should be able to volunteer the Ideas that satire Involves ridicule or 
criticism which is fiinny but sometimes bitterly fiinny, and that the satirist alms hIs 
criticism at human conduct which he believes to be unjust. Immoral, or foolish. 

When each student has composed a definition, have them compere thelis with that of 
a dictionary to decide whether theirs is adequate at least for the time being. If It 

Is not, they moy chonge it in view of the dictionary's. 

D. Ask the students to collect one or two satirical cartoons from newspapers and maga- 
zines. Ask them to mount the cartoons and to write a few lines below explaining 
why they think the cartoon is satirical. The results of this asslanment moy be usm 
to discover whether or not each student understands the basic elements of satire and 
recognizes them. If they do not, more work with cartoons Is In order. 
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LESSON #2: OBVIOUS SATIRE: DIATRIBE AND EXAGGERATION 

OBJECTIVES: To rocognizt abuse. Invective, and exoggeration as weapons of satire. 

To state how the use of such weopons reflects both humor and bitterness. 

To state the targets of satire. 

MATERIALS: Selection from Juvenal, Satire VI, II. 457-473. 

Selection from Goldsmith, "Letfers from a Citizen of the World," Letter No. 3. 
Selection from Philip Wylie, Generation of Vipers. 

Chapter VIII, "On the Internal economy oT Domei^ys Hall," from Nicholas 
NIckleby, Grarles Dickens. ' 

PROCEDURES: 

A. The selections from Juvenal, Goldsmith, and Wylie all condemn women for their use 
of excessive makeup and for other reasons. Tell the students that Juvenal was a Roman 
sotirlst who published his first satires about 1 10 A. D. , that Golcbmith was an Erullsh 
writer who published The Citizen of the World first In serial form as Individual letters 
between 1760 and 175T7 then in t^ small volumes, and that Philip Wylie Is an American 
Mtirlst who published Generotlon of Vipers in 1942. Two centuries separate Wylie and 
Goldsmith, and eighteen centuries separate Juvenal and Wylie. Is It possible that all 
three might satirize the same tendencies among women? 

B. Distribute the selections from Juvenal, Goldsmith, and Wylie. Explain that Goldsmith's 
selection Is part of a fictitious letter written by a Chinese visiting London to his old 
friend and teacher In Peking. 

C. Ask the students to read the three selections to determine what Is being satirized In 
Mch and how the method of satire differs from one satire to the next. When the students 
have completed the reading, lead a class discussion using the following questions as 

a guide. 

1 . What do the three passages satirize? 

2. Whot particular failings in women does each passage attack? 

3. What mighty be the reason for the similarities among the various passages? 

4. What techniques do the authors of the three passages use to satirize women? 

5. Can you find any lines where you can be sure the authors are exaggerating? 

6. Can you find any words, phrases, or lines which are intended to arouse disgust 
In the reader, either through direct allusion or through connotation? 

7. Can you find any instances of rxime calling? 

8. Which satire is less direct than the other two? 

9. How does the tone of Goldsmith's passage differ from the other two? 

10. What is responsible for the difference in tone? 

D. Distribute copies of "Meet Miss Muffet, " modeled upon vi poem by Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti. After the class has read the poem, ask them whether it is as 
successful a satire os the other selections. The students should try to justify their 
decisions. 

E. pistrilMte copies of the chapter from Nicholas NIckleby and give the students the 
following background information before they read the chapter. 

In Dickon's time (mid-nineteenth century) there were a number of boarding 
schools in Yorkshire, many of which were regarded as inferior. In addition 
Yorkshire itself was regarded as an uncouth and uncultured area. (As Nicholas 
is preparing to leave London for Dotheboys Halhhe comments to his sister, "I 
suppose Yorkshire folks are rather rough and uncultivated. ") However, as 
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late os 1851, 2 1/2 per cent of the schoolmasten and mistreisei in 
private schools signed their census returns with a marktand there were 
many trials on record in which schoolmasten had been tried for un- 
conscionable cnielty to their chorm. Squeen and his family were 
modeled on an actual Yorkshire scrioolman's fomily, but Dickens' 
model was not so bad as his character. Still, the schoolmaster whom 
Dickens used as a model was ruined,and not long after the publication 
of Nicholas Nickleby the notorious Yorkshire schools were closed. 

Chapter VIII begins when Nicholas had just arrived at Dotheboys Hall 
to be Squeer's assistant. Nicholas had accompanied Squeen from 
London to Yorkshire on the occasion of the latter's journey to London to 
collect mail and fees for the boys. 

As the students read the selection, ask them to note the targets of satire and the specific 
techniques ined to accomplish this satire. When the reading is complete and the students 
have worked with the stu^ guide individually, discuss the selection. The study guide 
questions will give direction to the discussion. 

F. The final activity of the lesion is making a list of the various satiric techniques with 
examples. These should include exaggeration, abuse, offensive language and irmgery, 
and name calling (invective). The students should distinguish among the direct mono- 
logues of Juvenal arMi Wylie speaking in their own voices, the indirect monologue of 
Goldsmith speaking through a fictitious character, and the story form used bv Dickens. 
The students should also consioer the advantages and disadvantages of each form. 

STUDY GUIDE: “On the Interml Economy of Dotheboys Hall" 

by Charles Dickens 

1 . What kind of man is Squeen? What are his various characteristics? What 
evidence is there to support your analysis of his character? 

2. What kind of wormn is his wife? What are her characteristics? What 
evidence is there to support your analysis of her character? 

3. What are Squeen' educational policies? 

4. What instances of cruelty and fraud do Mr. and Mn. Squeen exhibit? 

5. How does Dickens reveal Squeen' pretensions to education and to fitness 
for the care of chiidren? 

6. How are the scenes both humorous and bitter at the same time? 



7. What are the targets of satire? 

8. What techniques does Dickens use to reveal stupidity, cruelly, and 
greed in this selection? 

9. How does this selection differ in form and tone from those of Juvenal, 
Goldsmi^, and Wylie? 
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LESSON '3: IRONIC SATIRE 

OBJECTIVES: To recognize the contrast underlying irony. 

To *nfer the good or ideal which the author implies. 

To identify the targets of satire in ironic poetry and prose. 

MATERIALS: “The Golf Links Lie So Near the Mill" 

“Richard Cory" 

“Base Details" 

“Does It Matter?" 

“They" 

“The Battle of Blenheim" 

“The Learned Astronomer" 

“Qzymandias" 

PROCEDURES: 

A. Tell the students that satire is not always as evident os it is in the selections of 
the previous lesson. 

B. Distribute the poems* intended for whole class discussion: “The Golf Links Lie So 
Near the Mill," "Richard Cory," "Base Details," "Does It Matter?," and "They." 

C. "The Golf Links Lie So Near the Mill. " Ask the students to read the poem and 
then lead a discussion to establish how the satire is achieved indirectly through 
contrast rather than through direct criticism. The following questiors serve as 
a guide to the discussion. 

1 . What are golf links? 

2. Who is in the mill? What is a mill? 

3. What are the men doing? 

4. What contrast does the poem point out? 

5. How is this contrast the reverse of what we usually judge to be just? 

6. To what phase of history does this poem have reference? 

7. What is the target of satire in this poem? 

D. "Richard Cory. " The discussion of this poem should follow immediately to 
reinforce the idea of criticism through contrast. 

1 . Why did people think so highly of Richard Cory ? 

2. Why does Robinson use the phrase "We people on the pavement"? What 
does this phrase connote in contrast to Cory? 

3. What line makes the second contrast in the poem? 

4. What is the target of this poem's criticism: Richard Cory, the people on 
the pavement, the attitude of the people toward Cory, or all tnree? 

5. The contrast provided in the fiixil line of the poem presents the mojor irony 
of the poem. Ironic satire is usually achieved through unexpected or sharp 
contrast. What is ironic about Richard Cory's putting a bullet through his 
head? 

6. What was the irony of "Golf Links"? 

E. "Base Details," "Does It Matter?," "They." The discussion of these poems can 
begin with the major questions such as the following: 
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• 

1 . What is the contrast in the poem? 

2. Why is it ironic? 

3. What is the target of satire in the poem? 

4. What is the idMl or truth which the poet implies? 

The students should be able to answer th^ directly. But if they can't, the 
following more specific questions will prepare the way for answering the mojor 
questions listed above. 

1. "Base Details." 

a. What does scarlet mean in line 2? petulant in line 4? 

b. How are the majors described? 

c. How does the life of the "scarlet majors" differ from that of 
the "glum heroes"? 

d. What is the attitude of majors toward the young men who die? j 

e. Does Sassoon intend to include only majors in his criticism? 

2. "Does It A^tter?" 

a. What do the words "dreams from the pit" refer to in the third stanza? 

b. Why does Sassoon use the line "people will always be kind" in the 
first and second stanzas? 

c. What does he really mean by this line? 

d. What does the word gobble in stanza one suggest about "people"? 

e. Which of the lines in the poem are used sarcastically? 

3. "They. " 

a. What is the Bishop's view of the war? | 

b. How does the Bishop view the changes that will have taken place I 

in the boys? I 

c. According to "the boys, " what are the real changes that have taken place? I 

d. What does the last line of the poem imply about the Bishop? | 

F. By the time the students have studied all of the poems above, they should be fairly | 

competent in interpreting ironic statements. Divide the class into small heterogeneous ^ I 

groups and distribute the poems "The Battle of Blenheim" and "The Learned Astronomer" | 

with the study questions. While the groups are discussing the poems, the teacher I 

should move from group to group to offer assistance and to help focus the discussion. | 

G. When the groups have completed their discussions, select two groups to report their 
discussions— each group reporting on one poem. The other members of the class should 
be encouraged to question each interpretation as it is presented. 

H. The teacher can then lead a class discussion on the relationships between the two 
poems. The following questions will serve as a guide. 

1 . What aspect of man's vanity is revealed in each poem? 

2. How dom man's vanity lead him to unwarranted assumptions about his place 
in tiie universe? 

3. In wiiat ways is the satire of these poems applicable in modern life? 

I. "Ozymandias" can be used as a test poem for individual students working alone. 

Distribute the copies of the test and ask each student to write out answers to 
each question. 
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STUDY GUIDE: "The Battle of Blenheim" 

1. How is Kaspar's phrase "famous victory" used in creating a contrast 
toward the end of the poem? 

2. How does Kaspar menage to explain away the atrocities of the war he describes? 

3. What appears to be the primary {ustification of the war? 

4. What is the major irony in the p^m? 

5. What is being satirized in the poem? 



STUDY GUIDE: "When I Heard the Leam'd Astronomer" 

1 . What is the coritrost in the poem? 

2. What does the astronomer overlook in his calculations? 

3. Can this poem be regarded as satire? 

4. If so, what does it satirize? 



STUDY GUIDE: "Qzymandias" 

1 . What sort of ruler was Ozymandias? 

2. What does the inscription on the pedestal reveal about Ozymandias' 
character? 

3. Which lines of the poem present the ironic contrast? 

4. Why is the contrast ironic? 

5. What does the poem satirize? 
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LESSON '4: FABLES 

OBJECTIVES: To interpret the implicit satire of fables. 



To evaluate the a’^propriateness of the selection of particular animals to 
represent humon behavior in specific fobles. 

To recognize and interpret the use of irony in fables. 

To write a paragraph interpreting the satire of a table. 



"The Ox and the Frog" 

"The Wolf and the Lamb" 

"The Turkey and the Ant" 

"The Wild Boar and the Ram" 

"The Man and the Flea" 

"The Wolf, the Sheep and the Lamb" 
"The Pig" 

"Of Maintaining Truth to the Last" 
"The Fox at the Point of Death" 



PROCEDURES: 

A. Distribute copies of "The Fox and the Grapes" and ask the students to read the fable 
and answer the study questions. When they have finished, discuss the fable in terms 

‘ of the questions. When the class has decided what the fox represents, what the mpes 
represent, and what the fable satirizes through the ironic contrast in the fox's behavior 
before arid after he attempts to reach the grapes, and after the students have noted the 
wide application of this fable, ask each student to write an opening sentence for a 
brief paragraph explaining the satire of the fable. 

B. Ask several students to read their opening sentences and have the class select one for 
reproduction on the board or on an overhMd projector. The major problem here which 
the teacher will probably have to emphasize throughout the lesson lies in writing a 
precise statement of what is satirized. 

C. Follow the same procedure until the class has composed a model paragraph explaining 
the various elements of the fable. Then ask the class to criticize the paragraph using 
questions such as the following. 

1 . Is the subject of the paragraph clear from the beginning? 

2. Is each eiement of the fable explained? 

3. Are the relationships among the various elements explained in a satisfactory way? 

4. Is the paragraph os a whole clear and to the point? 

D. Lead the class in a discussion of each of the following fables in turn: "The Ox and 
the Frog," "The Wolf and the Lamb," "The Turkey ai^ the Ant, " and "The Wild 
Boar arid the Ram, " After the discussion of one of these fobles ask each student to 
write a brief paragraph (modeled on the previously written paragraph) explaining the 
satire in the rable. 

E. If the compositions assigned in part D. w ^ divide the class into hetero- 



geneous groupsiand give each group one ss: "The Man and the Plea," 

"The Wolf, the Sheep and the Lamo," "The Pig," and "Of Maintaining Truth to the 
Last, " for reading and discussion. Ask each group to prepare for presenting ils fable 
to the class. 



MATERIALS: "The Fox and the Grapes" 




Ill 



F. If the compositions assigned in port D. were not satisfactory, reproduce the best 
papers ana distribute tram to the class. Help the students evaluate the paragraphs 
using the questions suggested under part C. of this lesson. Then divide the class 
into heterogeneous groups«and return all of the compositions. Ask the students 

in each group to read their compositions aloud so that the group may evaluate 
each composition and make critical comments about each ora. (The comments 
should not simply be negative but should suggest what each author can do to 
improve.) 

Retain the same groups and give each group ora of the following fables for 
analysis: "The i^n and the Flea," "The Wolf, the Sheep and the Lamb," "The 
Pig," and "Of Maintaining Truth to the Last. " Tell each group to discuss its 
fable with the help of the study questions and then to compose a paragraph ex- 
plainir^ the satire of the fable. (The composition for each group should be 
recorded bv a person selected by the group for the job.) When all the groups 
have completed their compositions, have each group evaluate another amp's 
composition. This will entail reading and discussing the fable about which 
the paragraph is written so that both content and form can be evaluated. Each 
group should then receive its composition with evaluative comments from another 
group. 

G. The fable "The Fox at the Point of Death" may be used as a test of this lesson. 
Distribute this fable to the students without study questions«and ask each student 
to write a paragraph explaining the satire of the fable. 
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THE FOX AND THE GRAPES 



One hot summer's day, a fox was strolling through an orchard when he came upon o 
bunch of grapes which had just turned ripe on a vine that was growing over a lofty branch. 
"Just the thing to quench my thirst, " he thought. Drawing back a few pooes, he took o ran 
and a |ump and just missed the bunch. Turning round, he again essayed the |unjp, but with no 
better success. Again and again he tried after the tempting morsel, but at lost nod to give it 
up and walked away with his nose in the air, saying to himself, 

"I am sure th^ are sour. " 

Study Questions 

1. What do the grapes represent? 

2. What kind of person does the fox represent? 

3. What is the ironic contrast in the foble? 

4. What does the foble satirize? 



An ox, browsing in a field, happened to set his foot down among some voung frogs, and 
squashed one of them to death. The rest hopped off in terror to tell their mother of the catas- 
trophe. The beast that did it, they added, was the most enormous creature they hod ever seen. 
"Was it this big?" asked the old frog, swelling and puffing up her speckled green belly. "Oh, 
bigger by a vast deal," said they. "Was it so big?" demarKlM she, distending herself still more. 
"Oh, mama," they replied, "if you were to burst you would never be so big. " The old frog 
paid no attention; she took a tremendous breath, and swelled heieelf till her eyes bulged. "Was 
it, " she wheezed, "so b~ " but at that moment she did indeed burst. 

Study Questions 



1 . why does the old frog inflate heieelf? 

2. Why does she pay no attention to the young frog who soys, "if you were to burst you 

would never be so big"? 

3. What human quality does the old frog represent? 

4. What does the fable satirize? 

5. Is the old frog an appropriate animal for this fable? Why? 



A wolf was lapping from a running brook when he spied a stray lamb paddling a little 
way down stream. "ScourMJrell" he said, moving down to l»r. "How dare you muddy the water 
i am drinking?" "How can I do that?" the lamb asked hua v V/. "It runs from you to me, not 
from me to you. " "Never mind that, " snapped the wolf. Ort y a year ago you slandered me 
with evil names behind my back. " The lamb began to tremble. "Indeed, sir, a year ago I was 
not even bom. " "Well, then," the wolf said, "if it wasn't you, it was your fatmr, and that's 
the same thing~don't think you're going to ai^iue me out of my dinner! " And with that he 
leaped upon me lamb and tore her to bits. 

Study Questions 

1 . wny does fhe wolf make his various accusations against the lamb? 

2. What human qualify or impulse does the wolf represent? 

3. Whot does the lamb represent? 

4. What does the fable satirize? 

5. Are the animals appropriate to the fable? Why? 



THE OX AND THE FROG 



THE WOLF AND THE LAMB 
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THE TURKEY AND THE ANT 

In other men we fauhs can spy. 

And blame the mote that dims their eye; 
Each little speck and blemish find. 

To our own stfonger errors blind. 

A Turkey, tired of common food. 

Forsook the bam, and sought the wood; 
Behind her ran an infant train. 

Collecting here and there, a grain. 

“Draw near, my Birds I" the mother cries, 
“This hill delicious fore supplies. 

Behold the busy negro race. 

See millions blacken all the place I 
Fear not; like me with freedom eat; 

An Ant is most delightful meat. 

How blest, how envied, were our life. 
Could we but 'scape the poulterer's knife I 
But man, cursed man, on Turkey preys. 
And Christmas shortens all our mys. 
Sometimes with oysters we combine. 
Sometimes assist the savoury chine; 

From the low peasant to the lord. 

The Turkey smokes on every board. 

Sure men for gluttony are cursed. 

Of the seven deadly sins, the worst." 

An Ant, who climbed beyond his reach. 
Thus answered from the neighboring beech; 
“Ere you remark another's sin. 

Bid thy own conscience look within; 
Control thy more voracious bill. 

Nor, for a breakfast, nations kill." 

~ John Gay 



Study Questions 

1 . Is the turkey just in complaining of his fate? 

2. Is the ant just in reprimanding m turkey? 

3. What is the turkey's fault? 

4. What human trait does the turkey exhibit? 

5. What is ironic about the turkey's comments? 

6. What does the fable satirize? 
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THE WILD BOAR AND THE RAM 

Against an elm a sheep was tied. 

The butcher's knife in blood was dyed; 

The patient flock, in silent fright. 

From far beheld the horrid sight: 

A savage Boar, who near them stood. 

Thus mocked to scorn the fleecy bro^. 

"All cowards should be served like you. 
See, see, your murderer is in view: 

With purple hands, and reeking knife. 

He strips the skin yet warm with life. 

Your quartered sires, your bleeding dams. 
The dying bleat of hamdess lambs. 

Call for revenge. O stupid race I 
The heart that wants revenge is base." 

"I grant," an ancient Ram replied, 

"We bear no terror in our eyes; 

Yet think us not of soul so tame. 

Which no repeated wrongs inflame; 
Insensible or every ill. 

Because we want thy tusks to kill. 

Know, those who violence pursue. 

Give to themselves the vengeance due; 

For in these massacres they find 

The two chief plagues that waste monkind. 

Our skin supplies the wrangling bar. 

It wakes their slumbering sons to war; 

And well revenge may rest contented. 

Since drums and parchment were invented. " 

— John Gay 



Study Questions 

1. What is the "wrangling bar" to which the Ram refers? 

2. How do the sheep get revenge through drums and parchment? 

3. How do the wild B^r and the Ram differ in character? 

4. Is the target of satire in this fable symbolized by the ^m, the Boar, or by something else? 

5. What is being satirized? 
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THE MAN AND THE PLEA 



Whether on earth. In air, or main. 

Sure everything alive Is valnl 

Does not the hawk all fowls survey. 

As destined only for his prey? 

And do not tyrants, prouder things. 

Think men were bom for slaves to kings? 

When the crab views the pearly strands. 

Or Tagus, bright with golden sands; 

Or crawls beside the coral grove. 

And hears the ocean roll oMve; 

"Nature Is too profuse," says he, 

"Who gave all these to pleasure mel" 

When bordering pinks and roses bloom. 

And every Mrden breathes perfume; 

When peaches glow with sunny dyes. 

Like Laura's cheek when blushes rise; 

When the huge figs the branches bend. 
When clusters from the vine depend. 

The small looks round on flower and tree. 
And cries, "All these were made for mel" 

"What dignity's In human nature 1" 

Says Man, ms most conceited creature. 

As from a cliff he cost his eye. 

And viewed the sea and arcried sky. 

The sun was sunk beneath the main; 

The moon and all the starry train 
Hung the vast vault of Heaven: the Man 
His contemplation thus began: 

"When I behold this glorious show. 

And the wide watery world below 
The scaly people of the main. 

The beasts that range the wood or plain. 
The winged inhabitants of air. 

The day, the night, the various year. 

And know all thm by Heaven designed 
As gifts to pleasure human-kind, 

1 cannot raise my worth too high; ^ 

Of what vast consequence am 1 1 " * 

"Not of th' importance you suppose," 
Replies a Flea upon his nose: 

"Be humble, learn thyself to scan; 

Know, pride was never made for man. 

'Tis vanity that swells thy mind. 

What, Heaven and earth for thee designed 1 
For thee, made only for our need. 

That more important Fleas might feed. " 

- John Gay 

Study Questions 

; I . whaf human characteristic is exemplified in the man? 

2. What function does the flea serve? 

3. Why are the flea's comments ironic? 

: 4. What is being satirized in this fable? 
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THE WOLF, THE SHEEP AND THE LAMB 



Duty demanck, the parent's voice 
Should sanctify the daughter's choice; 

In this is due obedience shown; 

To choose belongs to her alone. 

May horror seize his midnight hour. 

Who builds upon a parent's power. 

And claims by purcnase vile and iMse, 

A loathing maid for his embrace; 

Hence virtue sickens; and the breast 
Where peace had built her downy nest. 
Becomes the troubled seat of care. 

And pines with anguish and despair. 

A wolf, rapacious, rough and bold. 

Whose nightly plunders thinned the fold. 
Contemplating his ill-spent life. 

And cloyed with thefts, would take a wife. 
His purpose known, the savage race. 

In numerous crowds, attend ^ place; 

For why, a mighty Wolf he was. 

And held dominion in his jaws. 

Her favorite whelp each mother brought. 
And humbly his alliance sought; 

But, cold w age, or else too nice. 

None found acceptance in his eyes. 

It happened, os at early down. 

He, solitary, crossed the lawn. 

Strayed from the fold, a sportive Lamb 



Discharged an arrow at his breast. 

The timorous breed the robber knew. 
And trembliog o'er the meadows flew; 
Their nimblest speed the Wolf o'ertook. 
And courteous, thus the Dam bespoke: 
"Stay, fairest, and suspend your fear. 
Trust me, no enemy is near; 

These jaws, in slaughter oft inbrued. 

At length have known enough of blood. 
And kinder business brings me now. 
Vanquished at beauty's feet to bow. 
You have a daughter— Sweet, forgive 
A wolf's address— in her I live; 

Love from her eye like lightning came. 
And set my marrow all on flame; 

Let your consent confirm my choice 
And ratify my nuptial joys. 

Me ample wealth and power attend. 
Wide o'er the plains my realms extend; 
What midnight robber dare invade 
The fold, if I the guard am made? 

At home the shepherd's cur may sleep. 
While I secure his master's sheep. " 
Discourse like this attention claimed; 
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Grandeur the mother*! braoit Infiomed; 
Now feorlen by hfi tide she walked. 

Of settlement!, and tolntuies talked; 
Praposed and ifeubleo her demandi 
Of flowery fields ond turnip bnds. 

The Wolf agrees. —Her bosom swelb; 

To Miss, her happy fate she tells; 

And of the grand alliance, vain. 
Contemns her kindred of the plain. 

The loathing lamb with horror hears. 
And wearies out her Dam with prayers; 
But all in vain: Momma best knew 
What inexperienced girls should do: 

So, to a neighboring meadowed carried, 
A formal ass the couple married. 

Tom from the tyrant-mother's side. 

The trembler goes a victlm-brlde. 
Reluctant meets the rude embrace 
And bleats among the howling race. 
With horror oft her e^ belmd 
Her murdered kindred of the fold; 

Each day a sister lamb Is served. 

And at the glutton's table carved; 

The crashing bones he grinds for food. 
And slakes his thirst with streaming bloo< 

Love, who the cruel mind detests. 

And lodges but in gentle breasts. 

Was now no more.— Enjoyment past. 

The savage hungered for the feast; 

But (as we find In human race, 

A mask conceals the villain's face) 
Justice mustauthorize the treat; 

Till then he longed, but durst not eat. 

As forth he walked In quest of prey, 

I > I • *1 



I 

His stomach baulked, now hunger gnaws. 
Howling he grinds his empty jaws; 

Food must be had— and lamb is nigh; 

His mow invokes the frightful lie. 

"Is this," (dissembling rage) he cried, 
"The gentle virtue of a bride? 

That, leagued with man's destroying race. 
She sets her husband for the chase; 

By treachery prompts the noisy hound. 

To scent his footst^ o'er the ground? 
Thou traitress vile, for this thv blood 
Shall glut my rage, and dye tne woodi" 
So saying, on the Lamb he flies. 

Beneath his jaws the victim dies. 




Edward Moore 
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Study Questions (The Wolf, the Sheep, and the Lamb) 

1 . I h the firSnhree stanzas— 

a. What should the parents' role be in planning ci marriage? 

b. Who should choose the mate? 

c. Of whom does the poet say ''May horror seize his midnight hour"? 

d. What will happen if a dau^^iter is not allowed to choose her mate? 

2. What kind of person does the Wolf represent? 

3. What kind of person does the Lamb represent? the sheep? 

4. Why is the Lamb miserable in her marriage? 

5. What is satirized in the fable? 



THE PIG 



In every age, and each profession. 

Men err the most by prepossession. 

But when the thing is clearly shown. 

And fairly stated, fully known. 

We soon applaud what we deride. 

And penitence succeeds to pride.— 

A certain baron on a day. 

Having a mind to show away. 

Invited all the wits and wags. 

Foot, Massev, Shutter, Yates and Skeggs, 
And built a large commodious stage. 

For the choice spirits of the age; 

But above all, among the rest. 

There came a genius who professed 
To have a curious trick in store. 

Which never was performed before. 

Through all the town this soon got air. 

And the whole house was like a fair; 

But soon his entry as he made. 

Without a prompter, or parade, 

'Twos oil expectance, all suspense. 

And silence gagged the audience. 

He hid his head behind his wig 

[ And with such truth took off a pig. 

All swore 'twas serious, and no joke, 

[ For doubtless underneath his cloak 

He had concealed some grunting elf. 

Or, was a real hog himself. 

A search was made, no pig was found— 
With thundering claps the seah resound. 
And pit, and boK, and galleries roar, 
i With— O rare! bravo! and encore. 

Old Roger Grouse, a country clown. 

Who yet knew something of the town. 
Beheld the mimic and his whim. 

And on the morrow challenged him, 

Dec bring, to each beau and bunter. 

That he'd out-grunt th'egregrious grunter. 
The morrow came— the crowd was greater— 
But prejudice and rank ill-nature 
Usurpea the minds of men and wenches. 
Who came to hiss, and break the benches. 
The mimic took his usual station. 

And squeaked with general approbation. 
"Again, encore! encore!" they cry — 
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'Twcb quite the thing— 'twos very high; 

Old Grouse concealM, amidst the roclwt, 

A real pig beneath his jacket— 

Then forth he came — and with his nail 
He pinched the urchin by the toil. 

The tortured pig, from out his throat. 

Produced the genuine natural note. 

All bellowed out— 'twos very sad I 
Sure never stuff was half so oadl 
“That like a pigi"— each cried in scoff, 

"fthawl Nonsense I Blockhead I Off! Off I Offl" 

The mimic was extolled; and Grouse 

Was hissed, and catcalled from the house.— 

“Soft ye, a word before I go, “ 

Quoth honest Hodge— and stooping low 
Produced the pig, and thus aloud 
Bespoke the shipid partial crowd: 

“Behold, and learn from this poor creature. 

How much you critics know of Nature." 

- Christopher Smart 



Study Questions 

1 . Whot does the poet mean in the line, “Men err the most by prepossession"? 

2. Whet is the ironic contrast in the fable? 

3. What human characteristic is the primary target of satire in this fable? 
What are the various minor or secondary targefs of satire? 



OF MAINTAINING TRUTH TO THE LAST 

In the reign of Gordian, there was a certoin noble soldier who hod a fair but wicked wife. 
As it happened, the soldier had occasion to travel to foreign lands, and the lady immediately sent 
for her lover. 

Now, in the court of the castle there were three cocks; and one of the handmoids of the 
lady had the gift of understanding their speech. During the nicht, while the lady was with her 
lover, the first cock began to crow. The lady heard it and called her servant to her. “Dear 
friend," she said, "what says yonder cock?" The servant replied, “Dear madam, he says that 
you are grossly injuring your husband." "Then, " said the la^, “have him killed without delay." 

They did so; but soon after, the second cock crew, and the lady again summoned her ser- 
vant and questioned her. “Madam, “ said she, “he soys companion died for revealing the 
truth, and for the same cause I am prepared to die."' “Kill him," cried the lady— which they did. 

After this, the third cock crew; “What soys he?" asked she again, “mdam, he saye 
'Hear, see and soy nothing, if you would 'i/e in peace."' “Oh, ohl" said the lady, “don't 
kill him." 

- Gesta Romanum 

Study Questions 

! . In whicn tigure of the fable is the object of satire? the first two cocks? the third cock? 
or the Lady? 

2. What is the irony of the fable? 

3. What is being satirized in this fable? 
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THE FOX AT THE POINT OF DEATH 



A fox, in life's extreme decoy. 

Weak, sick, and foint, expiring lay; 

All appetite had left his mow. 

And disarmed his mumbling jaw. 

His numerous race around him stand. 

To learn their dying sire's command: 

He raised his hMd with whining moan. 

And thus was heard the feeble tone: 

"Ah, sonsi from evil ways depart; 

My crimes lie heavy on my hiarf. 

See, see the murdered ge^ appearl 
Why are those bleeding turkeys there? 

Why all around this cackling train. 

Who haunt my ears for chiciran slain?" 

The hungry Foxes round them stared 
And for the promised feast prepared. 
"Where, Sir, is all this dbinty cheer? 

Nor turkey, goose, nor hen, is here: 

These are the phantoms of your brain. 

And your sons lick their li^ in vain." 

"O gluttons I" says the dreeing sire, 
"Restrain inordinate desire : 

Your liquorish taste you shall deplore. 
When peace of conscience is no more. 

Does not the hound betray our pace. 

And gins and guns destroy our race? 

Thieves dread the searching eye of power. 
And never feel the quiet hour. 

Old age (which few of us shall know) 

Now puts a period to my woe. 

Would you true happiness attain. 

Let honesty your passions rein; 

So live in credit and esteem. 

And the good name you lost, redeem. " 

"The counsel's good," a Fox replies, 

"Could we perform what you advise. 

Think what our ancestors have done: 

A line of theives from son to son. 

To us descends the long disgrace. 

And infamy hath mark^ our race. 

Though we, like harmless sheep should feed 
Honest in thought, in word, and deed. 
Whatever hen-roost is decreased. 

We shall be thought to shore the feast. 

The change shall never be believed: 

A lost go^ name is ne'er retrieved. " 

"Nay, then," replies the feeble Fox; 

"But harki I hear a hen that clucks: 

Go but be moderate in your food: 

A chicken, too, might do me good. " 

- John Gay 
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LESSON ^5: ANIMAL FARM 

OBJECTIVES: To read and interpret an allegorical satire. 

To write an extended analysis of the book. 

MATERIALS: Animol Form 

PROCEDURES: 

A. Before beginning a study of Animol Farm the teacher might wish to have the class learn 
about the origin and growth ot me communist state in Ruesia. It is difficult to read 
Animal Farm as a satire of the rise of a dictatorship in Soviet Russia without this back- 
ground.nRi^ever, the book— and this attests to its value— can be read as a satire on 
the growth of dictatorships in general, and honors students Mnerally have enough back- 
ground to read Animal Farm in this way. If the teacher wishes the students to know about 
the rise of the dictatorship in Russia, the background can be obtained in several ways. 

A history teacher may welcome the opportunity to give a brief lecture. The class can be 
directea to the appropriate materials in the library. A group of students especially inter- 
ested in politics or Russia may present a report to the rest of the class. 

B. For the purpose of class reading and discussion, the following division is suggested: 
chapters 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-9, and 10. Many students will read the entire book the 
first night of the assimment, but their attention should be directed to the various sec- 
tions of the book os me class progresses. The class discussion can follow the direction 
suggested by the study guide. 

C. When the class has completed the reading and discussion, ask the students to formulate 
a statement about one of the major developments of the novel. Ask several students to 
read their statements aloud, and ask the class to evaluate these statements in terms of 
their accuracy, conciseness, and productiveness (ability to be expanded). Let the class 
select two or three Staten <;nls to work with as the opening statement for a composition. 

For instance, the following statement would be satisfactory for this puipose: The major 
irony of Animal Form is climaxed in the firiql scene of the book when (plover and the 
other animals peer into the farmhouse window and are unable to tell the men from the 
pigs. 

D. When the stotements have been selected, lead the class to suggest possible lines of 
development for each. In the case of the example, for instance, the class might be 
asked the following questions: 

1 . Why is the final situation ironic? 

2. Vfnsre does the irony begin and how does it develop? 

3. What incidents in the b^k support the statement and the ansv/ers to the above 
questions? 

E. When developments of the various statements have been suggested by the class, ask 
the students to write a composition using one of the statements or a similar one as the 
focus for the composition. 
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STUDY GUIDE: Animal Form 



Chapten htl 

1 . What does the form represent? 

2. Whom does Major, the old boar, represent? Whom do the animals represent? 
Whom do Jones and his men represent? Whom does Snowball represent? Whom 
does Napoleon represent? 

3. What were the causes of the revolution? Were the causes sufficient to warrant 
revolution? 

4. What was Mojor's dream? What did the animals intend to be the result of the 
revolution? 

5. What are the purposes of the Seven Commandments? 

6. What ideo does Moses and his rumor represent? Why was he, allegorically, 
hk, Jones' fovorite pet? 



Chapters II l-IV 

1 • What advantages does the farm have under the new system implemented by the 
animals? 

2. How are Napoleon and Snowball different in their attitudes toward the farm? 
Why do disputes continually arise between them? In light of what Napoleon 
and Snowball represent, what do the disputes reveal abmt what they represent? 

3. What social and political reforms are instituted by the animals? 

4. By the end of Chapter III what minor departures from the ideal society have 
become apparent? How do these departures indicate the direction which future 
departures might take? 

5. What does the human scorn for Animal Farm and doubt about its possibilities 
for success represent? 



Chapters V-VI 

1 . What techniques does Napoleon begin to use to oppose Snowball? 

2. What do the sheep represent? 

3. What further differences of opinion between Snowball and Napoleon arise? 
t^ke a list of all the differences in these and other chapters. What 6o» 
the position of each animal on these issues suggest about his personal phil- 
osophy and raison d'etre? 

4. What does fKe^pulsion of Snowball signify for the government of Animal Farm? 

5. What techniaues does Napoleon use to gain full control of the animals? What 
are these te^niques analogous to in reality? 

6. What was Napoleon's "tactic" in changing his mind about the windmill? 

7. What policies does Napoleon change? What is the effect of these change? 

8. Through the various changes in policy, how does the position of the pigs in 
relation to the other animals change? 



Chapters VIHX 

1 • What reports are spread about Snowball? What is the purpose of these reports? 

2. WlKit techniques does Napoleon use to bring and keep the animals under his control? 

3. What change in the focus of the society of Animal Farm is reflected in the change 
of songs from "Beasts of England" to the new song by Minimus? 

4. What charges are there in Napoleon's relationship to the animals? 

5. What is Squealer's role? 

6. What does Napoleon's vacillotion on the timber deal and in his attitude toward 
Frederick and Pilkington reveal about his policy? 

7. What changes in Snowball's image ere enforced by the pigs? What is the purpose 
of these changes? 

8. What do Napoleon and Frederick represent? 

9. Wlw do the commandments charge throughout the story? What do these changes 

reflect? ^ . 

10. What does Boxer's fate reveal about the ethics and mercy of the pigs? WImt in 
Bcecer's previous conduct makes this sequence of events ^rticularly pathetic? How 
does Orwell make the scene itself a moving one? 
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CKapter X 

1 • How hove the lives of the animals changed in the course of Animal Form's existence? 

2. What does the single remaining commandment mean? 

General Study or Discussion Questions 

1 • There is a saying that "power corruph. " In what way is this idea applicable to 
Animal Farm? 

2. In what way does the portrayal of characters in Animal Farm make this different 
from ordinary fobles? 

3. What is Orwell's primary thesis about the nature of man? What would Orwell 
say is the essential cause of what happens in Animal Farm? 

4. In what way has the entire book built toward the tindTscene between the pigs 
and the men? What is the supreme irony of the poker game scene? 

5. There are two levels of satire in Animal Farm— one historical and one general. 

What are they? 



LESSON *6i H.M.S. PINAFORE 

OBJECTIVE; To identify and analyze the taigets and techniques of satire in 

H.M.S. Pinafore . 

MATERIALS: Recoixiing of H . M. S . Pinafore 

The Admiral *r$ong7rorr ri*inatore 

PROCEDURES: 

A. This lesson builds on the eighth grade unit on "Man and Society" in the sense that it 
assumes an understanding of class stratification. 

B. Before playing the recording of Pinafore for the students, distribute and read the 
synopsis or the operetta, 

C. Ask the students to think about the following questions as they listen to the operetto: 

1 . Which characters are satirized either as stereotypes or for some other reason? 

2. What does the central situation of the operetta satirize? 

3. How is the sub-plot involving Sir Joseph Porter involved in the central satire? 

4. What customs or attitudes are satirized? 

5. What techniques of satire are used in the operetta? 
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H.M.S. PINAFORE - SYNOPSIS 

Some time before Act One opens, Ralph has fallen in love with Josephine, the daughter of his 
commanding officer, Oiptoin Corcoran. Likewise, Little Buttercup, o buxom peddlery-woman, 
has fallen in love with tne Captain himself. Class pride, however, slandli in tne way of the 
natural inclinations of both the Corcorans. The Captain has, in fact, been arranging a marriage 
between his daughter and Sir Joseph Porter, Rrst Lord of the Admiralty, who is of the social 
class above even the Corcorans. 

When Act One opens, the sailors are merrily preparing the ship for Sir Joseph's inspection. ; 
The generally happy atmosphere on deck is marred only by Little Buttercup's hints of a dark secret 
she is hiding, by the misanthropic grumbling of Dick Deadeye, and by the love-lorn plaints of 
Ralph and Josephine. Sir Joseph appears, attended by a train of ladies (his rebtives, who always 
follow him wherever he goes). He explains how he became Lord of the Admiralty and examines 
the crew, patronizingly encouragina them to feel that they are everyone's equal, except his. 

Like the Captain, he is veiy punctilious, demanding polite diction among the sailors at all times. 

Josephine finds him insufferable; and, when Ralph amin pleai his suit and finally threat- 
ens suicide, she agrees to elope. The act ends with the general rejoicing of the sailors at Ralph's 
success; only Dick Deadeye croaks his warning that their hopes will be frustrated. 

Act Two opens with the Captain in despair at the demoralization of his crew and the cold- 
ness of his daughter towards Sir Joseph. Little Buttercup tries to comfort him, and prophesies a 
change in store. But Sir Joseph soon appears and tells the Capto'in that Josephine has thoroughly 
discouraged him in his suit; he wishes to call the rratch off. The Captain suggests that perhaps j 

his daughter feels herself inferior in social rank to Sir Joseph, and urges him to assure her that \ 

inequality of social rank should not be considered a barrier to marriage. This Sir Joseph does, 
not realizing that his words are as applicable to Josephine in relation to Ralph os they are to i 

himself in relation to Josephine. He thinks that she accepts him, whereas actually she is reaf- | 

firming her acceptance of Ralph; and they all join in a happy song. I 

Meanwhile Dick Deadeye has made his w^ to the Captoin, and informs him of the 
planned elopement of his daughter with Ralph. The Captain thereupon intercepts the elopers; 
and, when he learns that Josephine was actually running away to marry Ralph, he is so incensed 
that he cries, “Damme I" Unfortunately, Sir Joseph and his relatives hear him and are horrified 
at his swearing; Sir Joseph sends him to his cabin in disgrace. But when Sir Joseph also learns 
from Ralph that Josephine was eloping, he angrily orders Ralph put in irons. 

Little Buttercup now comes out wifb her secret, wnicn solves the whole difficulty: she 
confesses that many years ago she had charge of nursing and bringirm up Ralph and the Captain 
when they were babies. Inadvertently, she got them mixed up; so tne one ^o now was Ralph 
really slwld be the Captain, and the one now the Captain shwid be Ralph. This error is im- 
mediately rectified. The sudden reversal in the social status of Ralph ana the Corcorans removes 
Sir Joseph as a suitor for Josephine's hand and permits her to marry Ralph, and her father to marry 
Buttercup. Sir Joseph resigns himself to marrying his cousin, Hebe. 
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LESSON WRITING AN ORIGINAL SATIRE 

OBJECTIVE: To write an original satire. 

MATERIALS; "Pepo Cola's Miracles” 

‘*A Mouse fye View” 

PROCEDURES: 

A. Distribute the student^ritten satires to the cla» and discus with them the sotire of 
each one. This step is largely to demonstrate that it is possible for students to write 
original sotires. 

B. The first step toward writing a satire is looaHng a topic that is susceptible to satire. 

Tell the students that the class will brainstorm for ideas. Ask for three students to 
volunteer to record the class suggestions on the board. Eoch recorder writes every 
third suggestion on the board. When the teacher gives. the signal, the first student in 
the first row makes a suggestion and each student in turn makes another suggestion. 

The idea is to go up and down the rows of the classroom os quickly as possible. If a 
student hce no suggestion, the teacher should pass to the next student without hesi* 
totion. The idea underlying this technique is that one suggestion begets another. 

Within o few minutes the board will be covered with possible topics for satire. 

C. The teacher should then discuss some of the topics with the students to thow therri how 
to evaluate a topic for satire. An evaluation is necessary because sometimes students 
choM topics or aspects of them which ore difficult to satirize without being corny. 

The following questions will help: 

1 . Does the topic bear satire? 

2. What is there about the topic that can be ridiculed? 

3. Will the foult to be satirized be generally recognized as a fault once it is 
pointMi out? 

4. What technique can be used to satirize the topic? 

5. Can you thinlc of on idea to use for the satire? 

D. Ask the students to choose a topic which con be satirized and is worth satirizing. Then 
ask Hmm to deci^ on o technique: abuse, exaggeration, allegory, irony. Give the 
stu^nts clan time to begin plonnir^ and writing their satires. At this ^int the teacher 
should circulate among the students and give suggestions and advice to those who ore 
stuck. An alternative approach is to osk two students to work together on a satire. 
Before the students write their first drafts the teacher should consult with each student 
on his plan of attack. 

PEPO COLA'S MIRACLES 

- Susan Hamilton 

When Mrs. Lowry received on invitntion to a formal dinner sponsored by her friend Un, 
Logmeir, she cordially accepted. When Mr. Lowry heard about this he was riOt pleased, but 
to make his marriage nappy ne decided to suffer. 

He dressed as his domineering wife required. She had him wrapped around her little 

When they arrivedtMr. Lowry was very uncomfortableibut he did his best not to show it. 

He was always ill at ease at social gatherings. People frightened him. But when Mr . Lowry 

saw oil the oelicious food, he was glad he nod come. 

He tasted a new drink called Pepo Cola. As he finished drinking it a very noticeable 
charge came over him. His wife rushed over to him and exclaimed, "Lovrrence, what has hap- 
pen^? SuMenly you've Income sociable. ” ..... 

•1 know, dear, and I like it. I think I'll ask that pretty girl over there to dance.” 
"Lav^nce, come back herel Come backi I'm going to get o divorce,” she yelled. 
”Lawrencel” 
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A MCXJSE EYE VIEW 

- Son|a Jerkic 

Now, 01 all this may seem rather stranM to you, I will tell you what I did not find out 
until much loter. The farmer had been told mat animals, like people, need social activily. 

This "togetheimess almosphere" would increase work and productivity. So the farmer had decided 
to let the animals have a party if they would toke care of the decorations and clean up afterwards. 
The form animois aQieed. To make sure that nothing went wrong, the former had sent his farm 
. bonds to keep an eye on things. 

A great deal of noise and a general air of festivity pervaded the bam. As the evenii^ 
wore on, though, I felt that everything was not as it shwld be. Though there were groups of 
animals milling oround, it certainly seemed as if they were segregated— groups of chickens, 
groups of dicn, groups of hones— no mixture. Of course. I'm only a mouse, so I might be 
wrong* 

Anyvfoy. these groups struck me os slightly amusing. There were the chickens, standing 
in a comer, clucking and cackling about some ot the other animals. Every once in a while, 
a couple of them would get together and start scratching in time to the music, but none of the 
other animals paid any attention to them. 

Then there were the geese. TImv started out in a little group the way the chickens did. 
Pretty soon, though, they began waddling to one of the stolls. When they got there, they would 
stort preening themselves and washing their bills,and, later on, they even Mgan powdering their 
bills with straw dust to keep them from shining* It didn't do them any good. The only people 
they talked to were themselves. 

I think the group that took the cake was the horses. They were lined up against one side 
of the bam looking as if they were holding up the wall. Each one had on a harness that had 
been waxed and polished until it shone but looked as if it choked its owner* Th^ had been re- 
shoed|but thev Tdgeted as tf the shoes pinched their hooves. On the whole, they looked so un- 
comfortable that I wished they had been in their stalls asleep. 

The fO)Tm hands saw all this too. and decided to try to stop it. There was a long trough 
of food outside for refreshmen 1 s»and they decided to bririg it in, in hopes of getting the ball 
rolling. Those poor, deluded men. If I had been just a little slower I would have been trampled 
to death. I hadn't seen the hogs, srinding in a dark corner, but they saw the food and dashed 
out so fast that it made my head swim. TImy pushed and shoved and elbowed everyone else out 
of their way until they got to the trough where they settled down to enjoy themselves. 

Meanwhile, outside, the farmer's hounds haa met some desperate-looking wolves and, 
instead of running them off the property, had joined them to raid the chicken coop. Luckily, 
one of the roosters had stoyed behind arid, when he saw the danger coming, had set up an alarm 
that brought the whole form. The farmer came running out of the farmhouse with his gun held 
high and his lantern swinging. He took a pot shot at the fleeing pack but missed them. 

His formhands filled him in on the detoils of the wolves and the party. He finally realized 
that this “social atmosphere" would not improve work or producTivity,and mis thought made him 
so mad that he called off all parties then and there. 
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LESSON'S: TEST 

OBJECTIVES: To Identify the taraeti of wtlre. 

To explain the techniques used by the satirist. 

MATERIALS: See below. 

PROCEDURES: 

A. Insteod of o book for outside reading from o bibliography. It Is recommended that the 
teacher distribute one or two short selections for reading and analysis In class. The 
following are possible selections for an In-class test: 

Aesop, "The Donkey and the Grasshopper" 

Chuang Tzu, "The Gcada and the Wren" 

Edwaro Arlington Robinson, "Miniver Cheevy" 

Mark Twain, "Balrar's Blue Joy Yam" 

Mark Twain, "Luck" 

Someiset Moughom, "The Ant and the Grasshopper" 

Bartora Kruger, "Meet Miss Muffet, 19^" 

B. The teacher will wish to choose selections partly on the basis of the abilities of the class 
and partly on the basis of the length of the class period. While all the selections sug- 
gestM obove should be folrly easy for most honors classes having studied this unit, tm 
two selections by Mark Twain are fairly long and. In a class period of conventional 
length, will leave the student little time for writing. 

C. Distribute two selections to the studentsiond ask that they vrrite a composition on each 
selection explaining what Is satirized and how the satire Is brought about. 







„ v’ 
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MEET MISS MUFFET, 1963 



Meet Mill Muffet, 1963 
See Mi« Muffet, 1S^ 

With two five-cent-sized hair ribbons 
In her bleached blonde hair. 

See Miss Muffet, 1963. riding the Ropld, 
Carry! a patenh-leatner saddlebag 
Full of multi-colored coal tar 
See her crusted eyes and chewing gum. 
PopI ^ 

When she walks, she rattles. 

Complete with flat beach shoes. 

Flapping on flat feet. 

Now you've seen her. 

And ^ are probably wondering 
Whynnaheck she don't give America 
Back to the Indians 
And whatinnoheck ever happened 
To sweet old-fashioned Miss Muffet. 

- Barbara Kniger 



THE DONKEY AND THE GRASSHOPPER 

A donkey, hearing some Grosshoppen chiming, was delighted with the music, and 
determining, it he could, to rival them, asked them what It was that they fed uMn to 
moke them sing so sweetly? When they told him that they supped upon nothing out dew, 
the Donkey betook himself to the same diet, and soon died or hunger. 

One man's meat Is another man's poison. 

-Aesop 



THE CICADA AND THE WREN 

There are birds that fly many hundred miles without a halt. Someone mentioned 
this to the cicada and the wren, who agreed that such a thing was impossible. "You 
and I know very well . " they said, "that the furthest one can ever get even by the most 
tremen^s effort is that elm-tree over there; and even this one cannot be sure of reach- 
ino every time. Often one finds oneself dragged back to earth long before one gets there. 
All these stories about flying hundreds of miles at a stretch are sheer nonsense." 

- Chuang Tzu 
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WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 

For six weeks during the summer of 196U, a workshop for teachers 
of English was conducted under the joint sponsorship of the Project 
English Demonstration Center at Euclid Central Junior Hi(^ School and 
Western Reserve Hniversity. Following wide general dissemination of 
information about the proposed workshop, final select .on of partici' 
pants was made by the workshop co-directors in the spring of 196b. 
Selection criteria included meeting the requirements for admission to 
the graduate school of Western Reserve University and demonstrating 
enthusiastic commitment to the improvement of English instruction, as 
well as potential for influencing others in the field of English 
Instruction. Academic records, sanq>les of writing, and spooimens of 
previously constructed tests were obtained from all applicants to assist 
the co-directors in making their decisions. From those submitting 
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•ppUcations and oredentlals^ thirteen secondary school teachers of 
EngtUsh were selected to participate in the workshop* 

The two basic^ closely inteivoven objectives of the workshop 

weres 

To familiarize workshop participants with the 
philosophy upon which the curricula and courses of 
study at the Project English Demonstration Center 
are based, and with the teaching units and matezdals 
used to Implement the philosoidiy* 

To familiarize workshop participants ^lith the 
principles underlying the construction of good essay 
and multiple choice tests* 



Workshop sessions Tieire held on the campus of Western Reserve 
University from 9:00 a*m. until 12:00 noon, and from 1:30 p*m* until 
1^:00 p*m*, Monday through Friday from June 15> 196I4 through July 2h* 
1961u Henbers of Euclid Central Demonstration Center staff and the 
Western Reserve University faculty served as instructors and dis- 
cussion leaders throughout the course of the workshop* In addition, 
numerous gueSc discussants and consultants addressed participants, 
supervised independent study, advised on revision and editing of 
materials, and made recommendations to the instructional statf * 

The first tuo weeks of the workshop were devoted to instruction 
in and individual study of the Demonstration Center program and of 
general principles of objective testing* Preliminary overall 
orientation to the problem of discriminating educational products 
from processes was provided by reading and discussion of Bruner's 
obsearvations on the process of educationl and Ouilford's paradigm 
of the structure of intellect*^ V/ith the hope that improvement of 
Instruction mi^t be effected throu^ increasing instructor aware- 
ness of the importance of analyzing purposes of instruction and of 
stating educational objectives in specific, behavioral terms, 
considerable emifliasis was. placed on the taxonomic classification of 
cognitive activities proposed by Bloom and his colleagues*3 Quest 
discussant Dr* Paul Pbacek of the Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center addressed the workshop group on the implications of principles 
of general semantics for development of English curricula*4 

Project participants were helped to gain an appreciation 
of the D^nstration Center's emphasis on development of trans- 
ferable skills and concepts — rather than accumulation of iso- 
lated items of infonoation — throu^ a thematic unit approach 
to structuring of the English curriculum by stud 3 dng and dis- 
cussing specific units used in Euclid Central Junior Hi^ classes* 
Units so analyzed Included those on Courage, Justice, The Outcast 
and the Qroup, Survival, Definition and Etymology, Animals, Han 
and Culture, The Kythic Hero, The Epic Hero, Satire, etc*3 



Following careful examination of the Denonetration Center units 
and analysis of the philosophy and teaching strategies underlying the 
units, the participants constructed units of their own with the 
assistance and supervision of the Demonstration Center personnel* In 
some respects this e^qperience may have been the mos' valuable ejqperience 
of the workshop for the participants* Each unit of instructioh written 
was reproduced for distribution to the participants* 

%e next |diase of the workshop focused on the writing of terminal 
objectives in behavioral terms* The participants worked with the 
Demonstration Center units again, culling all stated objectives and 
rewriting them in behavioral terms and adding objectives where appropriate* 
^Ir* Bernard 1-IcCabe presented instruction on writing objectives and 
worked with the participants as they prepared the objectives* The 
participants also made an analysis of how the unit materials and activities 
were used in realizing one or more of the objectives for the unit* 

Next in the sequence of workshop activities during the first two 
weeks came a series of sessions designed to lead project participants 
to utilize specific objectives reflected in units developed and 
materials used at Euclid Central as bases for constructing reliable 
and valid test items* Returning to Bloom's Taxonoi-y , and using the 
National Society for the Study of Education yearbook on the measurement 
of "understanding, © as wll as Purst's text on construction of 
evaluation instruments? as additional references, the group moved into 
the third phase of workshop activity — test item construction ~ at 
this time* 

% 

The fourth and fifth weeks of the workshop were devoted to the 
application of general principles to the construction of specific test 
items based on materials used by the Demonstration Center and those 
developed by workshop participants. The participants* familiarity with 
major areas of the ^glish curriculum, and their awareness of problems 
encountered in various areas of achievement testing in English were 
increased as they gained practice in analyzing, criticizing and writing 
objective test items* Course work in test construction, acconqpanied by 
independent study and practice, continued* ^veral consultants were 
available for extended intervals throu^out the time period to discuss 
theoretical and practical problems of test construction with the group 
as a whole or with individuals* These consultants also assisted in 
analysis and revision of items constructed by workshop participants* 

Hiss Gertrude Conlon, Mr* Fred Godshalk, and Mr* Albert Serling of 
Eduoational Testing Service served as consultants during the second 
phase of workshop activities, as did Dr* Robert Ebel of Michigan 
State University, Dr* Frank Bliss of Davidson College, and Dr* ^* Hood 
Roberts of Western Reserve University* 

By the end of the fifth week of the workshop, a sizeable pool of 
test items had been constructed by participants* Firom this pool, 
items were selected to form two forms of an experimental test* These 
experimental test forms were administered to Junior hl^ pupils at the 
conclusion of the second phase of the workshop* (Further discussion 
of the testing will appeair in the next section of this report)* 
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During the fourth and final phase of the workshop^ idiioh took 
place during the sixth week of the sumoer session^ participants re* 
viewed and evaluated experimental test items on the basis of item 
analyses performed on scores obtained during actual administration 
of the two test forms. Guest disoussants Dr. Diederich of 
Educational Testing Service^ and Dr. Hood Roberts^ addressed some 
concluding remarics to the group* Finally^ wozkshop participants 
evaluated the workshop as a idiole, and tendered suggestions for 
further study and training^ generated by their experiences of the 
Sumner. 
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TEST DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIBS 



Preliminary Note on Statistical Treatment of Teat Data 
% 

All eetimatea of reliability reported in this paper were conqputed • 
using Kuder-Rlchardson Formula 20 , with the assistance of Ebel's tables*'^ 

For purposes of determining the difficulty and discriminating power 
of test items > the papers of that 27 per cent of pupils scoring hif^est^ 
and that 27 per cent of pupils scoring lowest^ were used*^ Item 
difficulty was then calculated by finding what per cent of the combined 
groups answered the item correctly. The index of discrimination used 
was the difference in proportion of correct responses between the hl^ 
scoring and the low scoring group* 



The "ideals” sought for the test as a whole were a majority of items 
of "moderate" difficulty (•li0-*69)> and the following distribution of 
items with respect to discrimination: 



High (*U0 and up) 
Moderate (*20-. 39) 
Low (•09-«19) 

Zero or negative 



25 percent^ or more 
25 percent^ or more 
15 percent^ or less 
5 percent^ or less 



A tabulation of frequency of choice of each specific answer option 
by high scoring and low scoring pupils was also made on each form of 
the test to be subjected to revision; that ls> on all test forms and 
subtests prior to the final edition of the Skills Test. 

First Draft of Skills Test: July* 196U 

Under the direction of the workshop staff and guest consultants > 
by the end of the fifth week of the workshop participating teachers had 
constructed a pool of several hundred objective test items in multiple-* 
choice format. From this pool^ 12 passages of prose or poetry^ pa'isages« 
and a total of 1|5 multiple-choice items based on the passages. Each item 
had 5 answer options. 



On Friday^ July 17 , 196U^ the two preliminary forms of the test 
were administered to 100 pre-eleventh and pre-twelfth grade pupils 
enrolled in summer school classes in the Euclid » Ohio public schools. 
Following administration of the preliminary forms of the Skills Test« 
reliability and other statistics were computed for each form« and 
detailed analyses were made of each separate item to determine difficulty^ 
discrimination, and frequency of choice of each specific answer option 
by high scoring and low scoring pupils. Results of test and item 
analyses are reported in Tables 1 and 2. 
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TABLE 1». .— Suamry statistlca for Forms A and B of first draft of 

Skills Test* 





Form A 


Form B 


Kean 


19.6 


23.1 


Variance 


39.22 


1i2.67 


S. D. 


6.26 


6.53 


r 


0.76 


0.80 



^diflinistered to 100 pre«^leventh and pre-tvelfth 
pupils on July 17, 196U 



TABLE 2.-- Summary of item analyses on Forms A and B of first draft of 

Skills Test 





F( 


prm A 


Form B 




f 


% 


• 

f 


i 


difficulty 










Hl^ ^.OOr.39) 


21 


hi 


lU 


31 


Hoderate (.UO-.69) 


18 


ho 


19 


h2 


Low (.70-1.00) 


6 


13 


12 


27 


discrimination 










High («U0 and up) 


15 


33 


17 


38 


Moderate (C20-.39) 


18 


Uo 


18 


ho 


Low (.Ol-.l^) 


8 


17 


6 


13 


Zero or negative 


h 


9 


h 


9 



o 

ERIC 
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First Revlalon of Skills Test: March# 196$ 

Following tsrmlnstlon of the siunnar workshop^ project personnel 
fron Western Reserve University began a critical examination of the two 
forms of the preliminary draft of the fogllsh Skills test. On the basis 
of statistical data and Item analysis data on the tests eonstmoted by 
workshop participants^ both forms of the test were extensively edited^ 
revised and augmented. 

Qroiq;>s of passages and related Items selected for Inclusion were 
then organised into six short subtests««three corresponding to each 
original form of the test. The hope was that a wider representation of 
local school children ml^dit be obtained If the time for a class tryout 
were relatively brief. Each subtest consisted of 2 or 3 selections— 
at least one each of poetry and prose— the number of accompanying Items 
varying from 13 to 17* Items were In five option^ multiple-choice format. 

Early In 196$, as the subtests of the first revision were being 
prepared In booklet form ior administration^ ten Cleveland area school 
systems were contacted^ to ascertain their willingness to cooperate In 
tr3Tlng out the revised Skills Test. Of the ten systems to which an 
explanatory letter and sanple test passage and items were sent, five 
expressed their willingness to participate In trywut activities, three 
Indicated unwillingness, one gave an ambiguous reply, and one system did 
not respond at all. 

Subtests were distributed to the first three school systems to 
reply In the affirmative to the request for assistance. Thus, during 
the month of March, 1965, Items of the revised Skills Test were admin- 
istered to approximately 600 eighth grade pupils in the Chagrin Falls 
Exempted Village Public Schools, Cleveland Catholic Diocesan Schools, 
and Akron Public Schools. A mixture of subtests was given to each group; 
an all subtests but one, the anticipated goal of approximately 100 sub- 
jects was reached. 

Once again. Item analyses for difficulty and discriminating power 
of items, as well as structural reliability estimates, were completed. 
Results of these analyses are presented In Tables 3 and U. 





TABLE 3.— Sumntry statistics for all subtest forms of first revision 

of Skills Test 





Subtest Form 


A-1 


A-2 


i A-3 

i 

f 


Number of pupils tested 


107 


i 

i 99 


30 


Nean 


8.1 


% 

8.0 


7.3 


Variance 


6.5U 


7.83 


7.73 


S. D. 


2.56 


2.80 


2.78 


Nijunber of items 


m 


lit 


17 


p 


0.60 


0.68 


0.62 




B-1 


B-2 


B-3 


Haatoer of pupils tested 


1C9 


125 


99 


Mean 


6«4 


7.2 


8.2 


Variance 


7.07 


5.0U 


5.15 


S. D. 


2.66 


2.21i 


2.27 


Number of items 


16 


13 


16 


r 


0.57 

1 

/ 


0.56 


0.38 



•Administered to eighth grade pupils in Harch, 1965 
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TABI£ 2i.— Sunmtry of Item analyeee on all eubtest forme of first revision 

of Skills Test* 





Difficulty 


Subtest 


, High 


Moderate 




Urn 


Form 


(.00-.39) 


(.110-.69) 


(.70-1.00) 




f 


% 


f 


% _ 


1 

i f 


% 


A-1 


1 


Hi 


7 


» 


1 

5 


36 


A-2 


2 


m 


8 


57 


k 


29 


A-3 


5 


29 


10 


59 


2 


12 


B-1 


7 


Ut 


8 


so 


1 


6 




3 


23 


7 


st» 


i 3 


23 


P-3 


5 


31 ! 

1 


9 


56 


i '2 


13 



Disorimlnatlon 



k 


HIgK 


f 

8 

2 


LOK 


£ero or 


1 

1 


(•UO and up) 


(.20..39) 


(.01-.19) 


Negativft 


1 

i 


«. 1 


f % 


f % 


f % 


A-1 


10 71 


3 n 


1 7 


a 0 


A-2 


9 6k 


It 29 

1 


1 7 

1 


0 0 


A-3 


5 29 


6 35 


3 18 


3 16 


B-1 


u 69 


It « 


1 6 


0 0 


B-2 


9 69 


k 31 


0 0 


0 0 


B-3 


5 31 

ft 


10 63 


1 6 


0 0 



^Administered to eighth grade pupils in Karch» 1965 
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Final Form of Sldlla Test: June, 196^ 

The test items were once again revised and edited^ following 
whioh two final fonns of the tost were prepared in booklet form for 
administration at the end of the school year. Form A was composed 
of four passages each of prose and poetry; Fom B of six passages 
of poetry and two of prose. Each fom oons^ited of hi items, in 5- 
option, multiple-ohoioe format* 



T^sday, June 3» 1965, the final revision of the Skills Test 
was administered to ninth grade pupils at the Euclid Central Junior 
?jSf Center, and at another Junior high school in a 

different Cleveland suburb, Ih both schools, both ^Honors® ourrloulum 
and ^Average** pupils were tested, and in both schools, upprcxlmately 
equU ni^rs of Form A and Fom B were distributed. In Tables 5 and 6, 
statistical data and a summary of item analysis data are presented. An 
item by item tabulation of difficulty and discrimination indicts appears 
te Appendix B. Test data relevant to between groufas oouDarisons are 
disoussed in the next section of this report. 



TABIE 5.— Summary statlstlos for Forms A and B of final revision of 

Skills Test® 





j Fom A 




Number of pupils tested 


i I6H 

f 


15I» 


Hlgb Soore 

j 


! hs 

1 


38 


Low Score 


6 


3 


Range 


36 


3S 


Kean 


25.2 


22.3 


Variance 


57.72 


1i8.20 


S, D. 


7.60 


6.9k 


r 

j 


0.85 


0.81 



^Administered to ninth grade pupils on 
June 3, 1965 








TABIS 6.— Sumnery of item analyses on Foma A and B of final revision 

of Skills Test* 





Form A 


Form EB 




f 


% 


f 


% 


Difficulty 




16 






7 


12 


27 


Hi^ (.00-.39) 




611 




60 




27 


Moderate (•i»0>.69) 

Unr (. 70 - 1 . 00 ) 


9 


20 


6 


•*» * 

13 


Discrimination 










Hi^ (.UO and vip) 


21 


U7 


22 


k9 


Moderate (•20-.39) 


20 


itli 


17 


38 


Low (.01-.19) 


k 


9 


6 


13 


Zero or negative 


0 

i 


0 


0 

1 


O' 



a 

Administered to ninth grade pupils on 

June I 96 U 



FOOTNOTES 



Robert L* Ebel^ ''Table of Values Used in Conqputing Alpha 
Reliability Coefficients (Clowa Cityjt University Examinations 
Service^ State University of lomi^ n.d.). 

^Except in the case of subtest A-3 of the first revision^ uhere** 
owing to the extremely small number of pupils tested — the entire set 
of papers was used in the item analysis* 
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BETWEEN GROUPS COMPARISONS^ USING THE SKILLS TEST 



On June 3, 196$, the final revision of the Skills Test was 
administered to ninth grade pupils at the Euclid Central Jrnior mg *' 
Demonstration Center^ and at another suburban junior hi^ school in 
the Greater Cleveland area. Approociiiiately equal numbws of the tno 
final test forms were distributed at each testing center. 

Piq>ils in the two schools were judged to have comparable back- 
grounds with respect to race^ ethnic group membership^ and socio-economic 
class. In each of the schools ^ both "Honors* and "Basic*' curricula 
were offered^* and pig>ils frcsn both types* of classes were ^ n c l ^^ ded in 
the testing. However^ methods and materials used to implement these 
curricula varied between schools. 

The Honors and Basle curricula used with pupils at the Euclid 
Central Demonstration Center— hereinafter referred to as "Group I" — 
were described in Volume I of this report. 1 Pupils at t he other junior 
high- "Group IF - followed more "traditional" curricula. Specifically, 
classwork for pipils in Group II centered around two basic texts, one 
a grammar and conposltlon text,^ the other a literature anthology.3 
Distribution of class time was ipproximately 75 per cent devoted to 
grammar and composition, 25 per cent to literature, with enphasis on 
"Introduction to llthrature as an art formi" 

Preliminary Data on Gro\iDs 

Prior to the time of administration of the Skills Test, students ‘ 
in both groips were given the California Test of Mental Maturity. Data 
from both groups on this measure of academic potential ("iQ"* are 
summarized in Table 7. 

TABLE 7.~Summary of IQ» data for pupils taking final Skills Test 





Honors Classes 


u I 


II 




20 


bo 


Mean 


123.8 


127.2 


Variance 


37 .1*6 


5S.lib 


S. D. 


6.12 


7.hS 



o 

Rir- 
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Basic Classes 




'^Data not amiable on all subjects 



Within garaups analyses supported the rather obrious inferenoes 
that in each school^ honors pupils had a signifioantly higher mean IQ 
than did Basle pupils; idiile Basic classes displayed signifiBantly greater 
variability* Fomlng variance ratios for each group yielded F" 3*73 
for Group I and F« 2*63 for Group both of which reached significance 
well beyond the 2^ level* Since the assuiqption of homogeneity of 
variance was not warranted for either group^ The Coohran-<!oz test was 
used in each case for testing the significance of difference between 
means*4 The obtained values of t^ using this test^ were t* 7*12 for 
Group I and t» 7*95 for Garaup both significant beyond the If level*^ 

Of greater concera was the examination of possible between groups 
differences in variability or means of IQ test scores* Appropriate 
tests^ reported in Table 8^ Indicated that only the difference between 
means for combined groups was statistically significant* 




TA6I£ 8« --Results of tests of difference performed on between groups 

IQ variances end means 





F® 






Honors 




-1.76 




Basic 


1.02 


+0.72 




Combined 


1.20 


-2.93® 





^Ratlo of unbiased variance estimates: p>«10 for all values 
recorded 

^roup I • Qroup II; computed assuming homogeneity of variance^ 
as warranted by results of prior P test in each case* p«^0$ 
unless specifically noted otherwise^ p*<^01 

Thus^ despite the smaller proportion of pupils assigned to Honors 
classes in Qroup the two Honors groups and the Basic groups 
taken separately did not appear to differ significantly with respect 
to academic potential* When data were combined^ and overall differences 
between groups noted^ Qroup II displayed hi^er mean IQ than Qroup I* 

Reading test scores were requested for both pasrtlcipating schools^ 
with the ejipiectation of using these scores as covariates in an analysis 
of covariance on final Sjciiis Test scores* However^ through a mis- 
understanding^ total scores on the California Reading Test were reported 
for Qroup I, while eighth grade Stanford Achievement scores were re- 
ported for Qroup II* Since it was not possible to obtain comparable 
scores for the two groups ^ plans for analyses Involving these scores 
were discarded* 

Comparisons Involving Skills Test Scores 

Data used in within groups and between groups conqparisons of 
performance on the final Skills Test are reported on Table 9 . As in the 
case of previously reported IQ data^ within groups analyses indicated 
that in each school. Honors pupils displayed a significantly higher 
mean score on the Skills Test than did pupils in the Basle curriculum* 

In addition, in Qroup I, Basic pupils* scores were slgniflccuitly more 
variable, labile for Qroup II, the assumption of equal variability was 
warranted* variance ratio for Qroup I yielded P* 3*06j 

while for Qroup II, F* l*li6« Since for Qroup I, the value of F was 
significant beyond the 2 % level, the Cochran-Gox test was again used to 
test the significance of differences between means for Honors and 
Basic classes* With Qroupf II data, a conventional t-test was used, 
since the value of F did not reach significance at the lOJg level* 
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TABLE 9«**Sunnar7 statistics for final form of Skills Test^ 





Honors Classes 




I 


II 


N 


2U 


la 


Mean 


32.2 


30.8 


Variance 


15.39 


30.9 


CO 

• 

• 


3.93 


lt.57 




Basle Classes 




I 


II 


N 


19U 


59 


Mean 


22.6 


19.1» 


Variance 


1i8.33 


30.78 


S. D. 


6.95 


5.55 




CoDibined Croups 




I 


II 


N 


218 


100 


Mean 


23.6 


2U.1 


Variance 


53.70 


58.52 


• 

• 

CO 


7.33 


7.61t 



Administered to both groux)s on June 1965 



Before testing the hypothesis of no difference between group means 
on the Skills Test, F ratios were con^ted to detennine Aether or not 
jdie assuiqjtlon of libmogeneity of variance was warranted in each case. 
For both the Honors classes and combined groups, the value of F did not 
reach significance at the 10 % level; therafore, conventional t-tests. 
were ased in making between groups oonparlsohs for these data* Since 
the F ratio for Basie classes was significant at less than the lOjS 
level, the Cochran-Cox test was used in testing the significance of 
difference between means for these groups* The results of tests of 
difference performed on between groups Skills Test means and variances 
may be inspected in Table 10* 



o 
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TABI2 ID* —Results of tests of difference performed on between groups 

Skills Test variances and means 









Honors 


1.33 


♦ 1.17 


Basic 




♦ 3.62^* 


Combined 


1*10 


- 0,50 



a 

Ratio of unbiased variance estimates; p«>10 unless 
otherwise noted 



Group I - Group II; computed assuming homogeneity of 
variance; p^.0$ unless otherwise noted 

«p.(10 

^slng Coohran~Cox Test; p.(01. Oteqoired for aignlfleanee 
at levels under Cochran-Cox^ t (df • 2$l)i/2»6k/J» 

Neither Honors nor combined groups show any siffiifioant difference 
in either variability or mean performance on the skills test; however^ 
scores of pupils in the Basic curriculum in Group I —the Demonstration 
Center— displayed both significantly greater variability and significantly 
higher mefji than those of pupils in the Basic curriculum in Group II* 

Since intact groups were used in the study^ groups esdiibltlng 
initial differences in IQ^ and since iQ test score was found to be 
significantly correlated {dth score on the Skills Test^^ analysis of 
covariance — with IQ test score the covariate— was used to examine 
the significance of differences of mean Skills Test scores between 
groups adjusted for initial differences in IQ* The results of these 
anal^os are presented in Tables 11^ 12 and 13* 



o 
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TABLE 11#— Analysis of covariance of Skills Test scores for Honors Classes* 



Source. of Vaxdation 


Sum of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


Groups 


18.85 


1 


18.85 


.93** 


Within 


1159.06 


57 


20.33 




TOTAL 


1177.91 


58 


] 





^ ■ 60« IQ test score used as covariate. ^p>«05 
TABLE 12#-«^aly3is of covariance of Skills Test scores for Basie classes* 



Source of Variation 


S\im of Squares df 


Mean Square 


P 


Groups 


315.35 


1 


315.35 


10.52’’ 


Within 


5009.03 


167 


29.99 




TOTAL 


532l».38 


168 

1 





*N ■ 230# IQ test score used as eovariate# <«01 
TABLE 13#*-Ana**78is of covariance of Skills Test scores for Combined groups 



Source of Variation 


Sum of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


P 


Groups 


73.70 


1 


73.70 


2,U^ 


Within 


7578.35 


227 


33.85 





TOTAL 


7652.05 

i 


288 





^ ■ 230# IQ test score used as covariate# ^p>#0^ 



o 

ERIC 
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The results of the covariance analysis —used to adjust for 
Initial differences in IQ —indicate that for pupils in the Basie 
curriculum^ there was a significant difference in mean performance on 
the Skills Test^ with Qroup I. scoring higher than Group II. For Honors 
pupils^ and for combined grouj9s» adjusted mean final scores did not 
differ significantly. 

In interpreting these results^ it may be noted that IQ test score 
data were available on only 230 of the total number of 318 subjects 
participating in the study: approximately ?2^« Preliminary analyses 
of variance, using data f all subjects, are reproduced in thr Appendix, 
for cony>arl8on purposes* 



FOOTHOTES 



^ George Hillocks, Jr*, A Comprehensive faograro in English for the 
7th* 8th. and 9th Grade.*. * t^nited States Oiflce of iiiducation 
Cooperative Research Project No* B-^7 (Cleveland, Ohio: Western Reserve 
University fl96^J )* 

2 

John S, Warriner, Hary E. !Mtten, and Francis Griffith, Grammar 
and Composition (Book 9 \ Revised ed.; New York: Harcourt* Brace and 

trorw7i»3y. 

^ Evan Lodge and Marjorie Brsymer, Adventures in Reading (Book 1; 
Laureate ed*} New York: Harcourt, Brace and Uorldl, 

^ George A, Ferguson, Statistical AnsOLysis in Psychology and Education 
(2nd ed.} New York: HcOraw*Hill Book Company, 19oO;, p^ 171-72* 

^ Values required to reach significance at the 2 $ level, I'espectively: 
t>/2*77/ and t>/2*70/. 

^ Pearson r • ****618, significantly different from zero beyond the 
level* 



SU14M/IRY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Althov:^ Group II (the "control*' school) was found to have a 
signiflcr <itly hl^^er mean IQ test score than Group I (the Demonstration 
Center), when initial differences in IQ were controlled statistically 
by analysis of covariance. Demonstration Center pupils enrolled in 
Basic curriculum classes were found to have achieved a higher mean score 
on an English Skills Test than their counterparts in Group II, the 
difference being significant beyond the one per cent level* Group I 
Basic scores were also significantly more variable than those in Group 
II, a difference significant beyond the ten per cent level* Neither 
Honors classes nor combined groups were found to differ significantly 
with respect either to variability or mean score* 

The above results are what might be expected, given the difference 
in curricular stress at the two schools used in the con^arlson* Vlhere- 
as the Demonstration Center pupils had been exposed to a "skills" 
oxdented curriculum throu^out the entire school year preceding 
administration of the final test, pupils at the control school were 
esqposed to a curriculum heavy in its emphasis on grammar, with only 
about twenty-five per cent of class time devoted to an introduction to 
literature "as an 'art form*" With this difference in curricular emphasis 
in mind, it is hardly surprising to note that pupils at the Demonstration 
Center performed better than pupils in Group II on a test emphasizing 
mastery of "sldlls*" Extreme caution is thus advised in making any 
generalizations based on the comparative data presented in this report* 

With less hesitation, however, one may infer from data relevant 
to the test itself that the Skills Test forms developed as a result 
of the Summer workshop activities and subsequent revisions, is a useful 
instrument for assessing outcomes of a ninth grade English curriculum 
based on the Euclid Central Demonstration Center plan* The two final 
forms of the English skills Test had Kuder-Richardson reliabilities 
of *8l and *S5> respectively* Approximately twenty teachers involved 
in evaluating the test, eaqpressed the opinion that its content validity 
was satisfactory for a ninth grade skills-orlented curriculum* Both 
forms of the test had approximately sixty per cent of items of moderate 
difficulty ( *UO-*69)* and a minimum of eighty-five per cent of items 
of moderate ( *20-*39) or hig^ ( *U0 and up) discriminating power* 

Although the Skills Test alone would by no means prove an index 
of relative superiority of one curricular emphasis over another, it 
appears to be valid and reliable as a means of assessing the outcomes 
of a skills oriented ninth grade curriculum similar in philosophy to 
that developed at the Euclid Central Junior ^gh Project English 
Demonstration Center* 
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APFSNDIX A 
Test Iten Statistics 
FIML EmnSH SKIUS TEST— FORH A 



Test administered to 16U ninth grade Honors and Basic English 
classes in two suburban junior high schools in the Greater 
Cleveland area bn June 3 $ 1^5* 



Item No. 


Difficulty 


. Disorimination 


Item No^ 


Difficulty 


Discrimination 


1 


.75 


.36 


26 


.1(1( 


.39 


2 


.56 


•66 


27 


.30 


.27 


3 


•73 


.23 


28 




.3U 


k 


•60 


•U8 


29 


.U9 


•61 


5 


.76 


.3U 


30 


•81 


•20 


6 


.77 


•09 


31 


.U5 


.50 


7 


.7U 


.30 


32 


•61 


.50 


8 


•80 


•ll( 


33 


.51 


•61 


9 


•61 


.U5 


3U 


.69 


.39 


ID 


fliO 


•16 


35 


.59 


.la 


11 


.51 


.52 


36 


.1(2 


.25 


12 


.56 


•66 


37 


.31 


.3U 


13 


.U7 


•U6 


38 


.U5 


.32 


1]; 


.51 


.U3 


39 


.73 


.la 


15 


•61 


.36 


UO 


.51 


.3U 


16 


•62 


.52 


la 


.1(7 


.25 


17 


.52 


.59 


1(2 


.1(7 


.70 


16 


•U8 


.U5 


1(3 


.2U 


.25 


19 


.53 


.57 


hh 


.35 


.30 


20 


.1(3 


.1(1 


U5 


.2U 


.07 


21 


•68 


.32 








22. 


.73 


.23 








23 


•61 


.la 








2U 


.35 


.3U 








25 


.3U 


.50 
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Item Statistics 

FINIL ENGLISH SOUS T1];ST— FdlM B 



Test administered to 15U ninth grade Honors and Basic English 
classes in two suburban Junior hig^ schools in the Greater 
Cleveland Area on June 3^ 1965* 



Item 


Difficulty 


Discrimination 


Item No« 


Difficulty 


Discrimination 


1 


•liU 


.50 


26 


.38 


.29 


2 


•li3 


.29 


27 


.U8 


.57 


3 


.32 


.26 


28 


.55 


.57 


h 


•hh 


.55 


29 


.lib 


.55 


5 


.U9 


.33 


30 


.65 


.b5 


6 


.76 


.2U 


31 


.lt6 


•31 


7 


.29 


.Ih 


32 


.58 


•bo 


6 


.35 


.60 


33 


.5b 


.50 


9 


.65 


.50 


3U 


.71 


.33 


ID 


.89 


.21 


35 


.bo 


.62 


11 


.61 


.36 


36 


.32 


.26 


12 


.38 


.38 


37 


.73 


.21 


13 


.58 


.12 


38 


•b5 


.52 


li» 


.29 


.33 


39 


•5» 


.55 


15 




.62 


llD 


.25 


.12 


15 


.52 


.52 


la 


•li6 


.36 


17 


.31 


.lU 


la 


.b5 


.b8 


18 


.20 


•02 


1^3 


«6b 


.b8 


19 


.73 


.50 


bU 


.55 


.33 


20 


.58 


.23. 


U5 


.56 


•bo 


21 


.37 


.50 








22 


.U9 


•60 








23 


.38 


.05 








2U 


.51 


•60 








25 


.7U 


•38 
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APPENDIX B 



TABLE lU«-^Analy8ls of variance of Skills Test scores for Honors classes^ 



Source of Variation 


Sum of Squares 


df 1 


Mean^Square 


P 


Qroupa 


26.29 


1 


26.29 


1.3U** 


Within 


1226.26 


63 


- 19.1(6 




Total 

1 


1252.55 

1 i 


6U 







^-65. ^p>.05 

TABIE 1^«— Analysis of variance of Skills Test scores for Basic classes^ 



Source of Veu^iation 


Sum of Squares 


df 


Hean Square 


.P 


Groups 


1(60.32 


1 


1(60.32 


T.eo** 


Within 


ll,192.0l( 


251 


59.00 




Total 


U,652.36 


252 





^-253 '* p <.01 



TABIfi 16«— Analysis of variance of Skills Test scores for combined groups 



Source of Variation 


Sum of r uares 


df 


Hean Square 


P 


Oroups 


13.99 


1 


13.99 


CM 

• 


Vrithin 


17,558.60 


316 


55.56 




Total 


17,572.59 

• 


317 







b 

p>.05 



®N - 318 
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